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A  Romance  of  Regent  Street. 


CHAPTER    I. 

A     TERRIBLE     SUSPICION. 


MILY  RUDERSHEIM  had  al- 
ready begun  to  look  forward  to 
Nellie's  visits  with  positive  plea- 
sure. She  experienced  the  agree- 
able sensation  of  doinggood  to  a  fellow-creature, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  charming  girls  in 
the  world,  and  who  also  alleviated  the  mono- 
tony of  Emily's  existence  when  Hubert  re- 
mained later  than  usual  in  the  city,  or  came 
home  with  a  bad  headache. 

If  Nellie  had  been  stupid,  ill-bred,  or  in- 
trusive, Emily  would  liave  dismissed  her 
with  contempt. 
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She  never  allowed  herself  to  be  annoyed 
by  vulgar  people,  but  a  girl  who,  by  a  few 
skilful  pinches  and  pins,  could  show  her 
where  her  dresses  could  be  altered  and  im- 
proved, or  who  arranged  a  flower  with  a 
tastefulness  that  the  great  Celestine  herself 
could  hardly  have  eclipsed,  was  indeed  a 
treasure,  and  it  is  always  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  be  generous,  kind,  and  Christian- 
like to  a  thoroughly  useful  person. 

Although  Mrs  Rudersheim  was  a  placid- 
tempered,  lazy  little  lady,  she  had  an  impul- 
sive heart,  and  now  and  then  she  delighted 
in  manufacturing  storms  in  tea-pots,  and 
going  in  for  sentiment  and  scenes. 

Nellie  had  met  with  so  little  kindness  in 
her  life  that  she  exaggerated  the  good- 
natured,  easy-going  lady's  benefits,  and  never 
remembered  how  much  she  did  for  Mrs 
Rudersheim  in  return. 

On  the  unpleasant  occasions  when  Emily 
was  seized  with  fits  of  energy  or  emotion, 
Hubert  invariably  escaped  to  the  city,  and 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  look 
that  ugly  spectre,  ruin,  which  threatened  him, 
in  the  face. 

How  could  he  picture  his  Emily  drinking 
tea  out  of  cheap  crockery,  or  living  in  shabby 
rooms  ?  The  spoilt  beauty  would  cry  for  her 
sables   and    Sevres    cups   and    saucers,    her 
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diamonds  and  laces,  and  want  champagne 
instead  of  sixpenny  ale. 

He  was  very  glad  she  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  Nellie,  for  if  the  blow  should  fall,  and 
overwhelm  them  in  misery  and  disgrace, 
Nellie,  who  seemed  so  sweet  and  patient, 
might  assist  his  wife  in  a  hundred  ways,  and 
help  her  to  bear  her  changed  lot. 

There  are  many  men  with  similar  wives, 
who  would  rather  put  a  pistol  to  their  brains 
than  hint  the  truth  to  the  helpmates  who, 
steeped  in  luxury  and  ease,  turn  into  torturers 
and  grumblers  when  once  the  gilded  dream  is 
over. 

The  evening  after  the  one  on  which  Cap- 
tain Mallandaine  had  taken  her  to  Christy's 
Minstrels,  Nellie  found  herself  again  en  route 
to  Mrs  Rudersheim. 

She  wanted  to  tell  her  of  this  new  joy 
which  had  steeped  her  life  in  ecstasy,  and 
Nellie  had  so  endeared  herself  to  her  friend 
that  she  knew  she  would  listen  to  the  wonder- 
ful story  of  her  love  with  the  truest  sympathy. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  had  dressed,  as  usual,  for 
dinner,  and  was  lying  on  her  velvet  couch 
waiting  for  her  husband's  return  from  the 
city. 

Why  was  he  so  late  ? 

Emily  never  associated  any  ideas  of  false- 
ness or  jealousy  with  the  handsome  Austrian. 
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She.  would  screw  up  her  eyes,  and  shake  her 
lovely  head,  and  call  him  *  a  naughty  boy,' 
perfectly  certain  he  had  been  sitting  for  hours 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  before  horrid  ledgers 
and  rows  of  fio:ures  and  accounts. 

Fanciful  imaginings  were  not  in  the  line  of 
either  of  these  two  very  practical  people. 
To-nleht  Hubert  was  later  than  usual  in  his 
return  from  the  city.  Emily  had  drunk  sal- 
volatile  till  she  felt  sick. 

The  dinner  had  been  sent  down  to  be  kept 
hot  for  the  last  two  hours,  which  was  perhaps 
trying  to  the  temper  of  the  most  extortionate 
and  amiable  of  landladies.  Emily,  feeling 
miserable,  brewed  her  mental  storm  without 
the  aid  of  the  traditional  teapot,  and  began 
to  cry. 

Hubert's  unreasonable  absence  already 
worked  a  certain  confusion  in  his  wife's 
brain.  Could  anything  dreadful  have  hap- 
pened ? 

She  was  very  restless.  She  rose  from  her 
couch  and  walked  to  the  window,  and 
listened  intently  for  every  cab. 

Just  as  she  had  thrown  herself  down  for 
about  the  fifth  time  on  the  sofa,  the  door 
opened  and  Nellie  appeared. 

'  So  pleased  to  see  you,  child,'  Mrs  Ruder- 
shelm  cried,  holding  out  her  hand.  '  I  call 
you  my  good  little  fairy,  and  I'm  so  worried, 
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Nellie.  The  landlady,  who  has  robbed  us 
shamefully  for  months,  has  actually  sent 
up  her  bill,  and  requests  payment  to-morrow.' 

Nellie,  who  had  always  suffered  from  want 
of  money,  was  rather  surprised  that  Mrs 
Rudersheim  should  make  her  moan  likewise. 
So  much  elegance  and  display  must  surely 
accompany  a  long  purse.  The  diamond 
rings  on  her  fingers  alone  seemed  to  Nellie 
to  represent  a  small  fortune. 

'  That  need  not  worry  you,  dear  madam, 
since  you  are  so  rich,'  Nellie  said  with  a 
smile. 

'  How  do  I  know  that  ? '  cried  Emily 
petulantly,  taking  up  the  bill  again.  '  I'm 
sure  Hubert  hates  to  be  bothered  by  accounts 
just  now.     What  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

'  You  might  sell  something,'  said  Nellie 
thoughtfully,  remembering  how  Madame 
Juanita  had  sent  her  out  one  dark  winter's 
evening  to  a  pawnbroker's  with  a  lace  shawl, 
for  which  she  had  received  three  pounds. 

'  Sell  something  ? '  echoed  Emily,  aghast 
at  the  notion.  '  No,  it  hasn't  quite  come  to 
that ;  but  tell  me,  you  little  wiseacre,  what  I 
possess  that  could  be  most  readily  turned  into 
cash.' 

'Why,  the  sables,'  said  Nellie  rapidly. 
*  Those  splendid  Russian  furs  you  gave  eighty 
guineas  for.' 
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*  My  darling  sables  ?  Part  with  them 
indeed  !  A  likely  case.  Don't  talk  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  Nellie,  till  there's' — 
shivering — 'a  necessity  to  do  so.' 

This  conversation  turned  Nellie's  thoughts 
from  the  love  history  she  wished  to  tell.  Mrs 
Rudersheim  was  clearly  not  in  the  mood  to 
listen,  and  might  feel  bored. 

Nellie  had,  however,  something  strange 
and  wonderful  to  relate  about  Miss  Vivian 
Branscombe  which  might  startle  the  woman 
who  believed  that  Vivian  was  her  child. 

It  rather  pained  Nellie  to  find  Mrs  Ruder- 
sheim apparently  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
selfishness  to-night,  and  full  of  inane  com- 
plaints. Memories  of  Leonard  and  of  what 
he  had  said  possessed  her  mind — those  sweet 
whispers  in  between  the  songs  at  Christy's, 
when  his  breath  fanned  her  temples,  and  the 
feathery  sprays  of  her  golden  hair  brushed 
his  chin. 

Emily  wore  a  plain  black  velvet  dress  to- 
night, and  as  she  pushed  aside  her  plate  and 
book  and  began  another  hurried  walk  across 
the  room,  she  looked  down  at  the  Brussels 
carpets,  and  then  at  the  worn  velvet  couches 
and  chairs  and  handsome  gilt  mirrors  of  the 
furnished  apartments. 

Were  they  turned  out  from  here,  they  had 
no  furniture  or  home  of  their  own  to  go  to. 
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These  late  absences  of  Hubert,  his  depres- 
sion and  pallor,  spoke  for  themselves. 

'Oh,  Nellie,  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  be 
very  unhappy,'  she  said,  stopping  suddenly 
in  her  walk.  *  A  cloud  has  been  hanging 
over  us  for  a  long  time.  My  husband  has 
some  great  trouble  he  is  hiding  from  me.' 

This  appeal  to  Nellie's  sympathy  was  all- 
powerful.  She  felt  she  could  devote  herself 
utterly  to  Mrs  Rudersheim,  but  the  words 
she  had  overheard  at  Prince's  Gate  must  be 
repeated  to-night.  She  could  not  rest  till 
they  were  told  to  Mrs  Rudersheim.  It  was 
her  duty  to  reveal  all  she  had  heard. 

'  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  you 
wished  to  hear  news  of  your  daughter  Vivian  ?  ' 
asked  Nellie,  after  a  pause,  drawing  a  low 
arm-chair  to  Emily's  side,  and  smoothing  the 
sofa  pillow.  '  When  I  went  the  first  time  to 
Prince's  Gate  I  did  not  see  her,  but  the  day 
before  yesterday  she  came  down  to  the  shop 
and  ordered  another  hat,  so  I  had  to  call 
again,  and  speak  to  her  about  it  the  same 
evening.' 

Mrs  Rudersheim  expected  something  dis- 
agreeable was  coming,  but  she  wondered  why 
Nellie  seemed  so  agitated  and  spoke  so  fast. 

'You  saw  my  daughter,  then  ?'  asked  Mrs 
Rudersheim. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  she  is  your  child  ?  ' 
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asked  Nellie,  bending  over  her,  and  watching 
the  effect  of  her  words. 

Mrs  Rudersheim,  who  was  in  her  emotional 
mood,  started  from  the  couch,  and  faced 
Nellie  with  something  wild  and  terrified  in 
her  expression.  She  felt  so  guilty  in  having 
abandoned  her  child  that  she  was  ready  to 
believe  ill  consequences  must  inevitably  have 
followed  that  deliberate  deed  of  heartlessness 
and  desertion. 

'Why  do  you  speak  like  that,  Nellie,  and 
look  so  strange?'  Her  fair  face  had  lost 
every  atom  of  colour,  and  she  grasped  the 
railing  of  a  chair  for  support.  '  Have  you 
anything  to  tell  me  that  may  lead  me  to  think 
Vivian  Branscombe  is  not  my  child  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Nellie,  breathing  hard. 

*  Tell  me  quickly,  what  is  it  ?  I  can  hardly 
bear  the  strain  any  longer !  The  secret 
remorse  I  used  to  suffer  from  is  again  aroused. 
Oh,  my  child,  my  little  child  !  I  abandoned 
my  own  baby  ! ' 

The  terror  Nellie's  words  had  called  forth 
banished  all  recollections  of  her  present 
gloomy  anticipations  of  debt  and  poverty. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  your  daughter  is 
not  dead  ?  '  Nellie  asked,  as  Mrs  Rudersheim 
clasped  her  hands  piteously  together.  *  Little 
children  so  often  die  early,  especially  when 
they've  no  mother  to  care  for  them.' 
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*  Dead  !     How  could  that  be  i^  ' 

*  She  might  have  died,'  said  NelHe  slowly, 
and  weighing  every  word,  '  after  you  went 
away,  how  could  you  tell  what  became  of 
her  ?  Who  was  to  know  except  the  woman 
you  left  her  with  ?  ' 

Mrs  Rudersheim  had  regained  her  self- 
control.  These  conjectures,  unless  based  on 
something  more  than  a  youne  eirl's  imaein- 
ings,  were  absurd  and  groundless. 

'  The  woman  I  left  her  with  was  Sidewing, 
the  nurse,  a  most  excellent  and  devoted 
creature.  I  would  stake  my  life  on  Side- 
wing's  honesty,'  said  Emily  heroically,  and 
on  the  verge  of  strong  hysterics. 

'  I  heard  something  very  strange  that 
astonished  and  alarmed  me,'  said  Nellie, 
lowering  her  voice,  *  when  I  went  last  time 
to  Prince's  Gate.  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and 
of  your  longing  to  see  your  daughter,  and  I 
tried  to  make  up  a  sentence  that  might  touch 
her  heart.  ...  I  forgot  that  I  was  only  a 
milliner's  apprentice.' 

Mrs  Rudersheim  shivered.  There  was 
more,  then,  to  be  told.  She  attempted  to 
rise  again  from  the  couch,  but  sank  back  with 
closed  eyes  and  a  tired  sigh. 

'  I  fully  expect  all  my  misery  will  come  at 
once,'  she  said  fretfully.  *  Fate  could  not  go 
on  always  sparing  me.     Hubert  will  be  ruined, 
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and —  Tell  me  what  you  heard,  Nellie,  and 
be  as  brief  as  you  can.' 

Nellie  kissed  the  hand  that  now  shook  like 
a  leaf. 

'  Am  I  fit  to  bear  trouble  ? '  said  Emily 
pitifully.  '  I  ask  you,  Nellie,  am  I  not  too 
weak,  nervous,  and  delicate  a  being  to  have 
great  suffering  thrust  on  me  ?  It  will  kill 
me?' 

*  I  should  like  to  stay  and  help  you  to  bear 
it,'  said  Nellie  tenderly,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  '  No  woman  ever  loved  me,  and  I 
have  so  often  wondered  about  my  mother, 
and.  if— ' 

She  broke  off  suddenly  here,  and  found 
Mrs  Rudersheim's  eyes  resting  on  her  with 
anxious  watchfulness. 

'  Try  and  remember  every  word  that  was 
said  at  Prince's  Gate,'  muttered  Emily,  look- 
ing at  the  reflection  of  herself  and  Nellie  in 
the  opposite  mirror.  '  Great  heavens !  how 
she  resembles  me,'  she  thought,  recalling  her 
husband's  words  when  they  first  saw  Nellie 
at  Madame  Celestine's. 

'  It  was  late  when  I  got  there,'  Nellie 
began. 

'  Oh,  how  miserable  I  am,'  cried  Emily, 
interrupting  her  with  a  burst  of  feeling.  '  All 
allusion  to  my  daughter  only  adds  to  my 
wretchedness ;  it  makes  me  feel  what  a  wicked. 
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guilty  creature  I  am.  She  refuses  all  inter- 
course with  me,  and  sometimes,  Nellie,  I  so 
long  to  see  her  that  I  envy  the  poor  women 
I  meet  in  the  streets  when  they  have  a 
dausfhter  with  them,  and  I  feel  that  I'd  resign 
all  to  look  into  my  child's  eyes,  or  be  tended 
by  her  soft,  loving  hands.' 

'  There  is  a  secret  in  Miss  Vivian  Brans- 
combe's  life,'  said  Nellie,  with  unconscious 
energy. 

She  had  been  treated  to  a  severe  dose  of 
Vivian's  hauteur,  who  kept  her  standing 
nearly  an  hour  while  she  tried  on  half-a-dozen 
hats. 

*  A  secret  ?'  echoed  Mrs  Rudersheim,  con- 
vinced that  fate  meant  to  torment  her  in 
future  with  ruthless  cruelty.  The  past  had 
been  too  smooth,  bright,  and  luxurious  for 
earth, — life  would  be  hard  for  her  now  that 
she  was  getting  old. 

'  Yes,  a  secret,'  repeated  Nellie,  in  a  tense, 
eager  voice.  '  I  saw  an  old  woman,  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  come  out  of  a  room  as  I 
was  going  in,  and  she  stared  at  me  very  hard. 
They  did  not  know  I  was  so  near,  for  I  heard 
the  young  lady,  Miss  Vivian  Branscombe, 
say  to  the  old  woman,  before  she  had  closed 
the  door,  ''  I  will  never  call  you  mother — no, 
not  if  I  am  your  child.  I  shall  hate  you  to 
the  end.'" 
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Mrs  Rudershelm  uttered  a  low  cry  as 
she  listened,  and  an  expression  of  such  utter 
dismay  and  terror  dawned  over  her  lovely 
face  that  Nellie  grew  frightened. 

'  Dear  madam,  you  are  ill.  But  I  must 
have  told  you  this ;  it  was  my  duty.' 

*  Nellie/  she  said,  taking  the  girl's  hand  in 
her  own  trembling  one,  '  are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  made  no  mistake  ?  Can  you  swear 
to  me  it  is  the  truth  ? ' 

There  are  strong  and  piercing  influences 
conveyed  not  only  in  magnetism,  but  in 
glances.  Emily  experienced  a  sudden  thrill 
which  saved  her  from  fainting. 

*  Should  Nellie  indeed  be  my  long-aban- 
doned child  ! '  murmured  an  inward  voice,  so 
powerful  that  it  could  not  be  silenced. 

Again  and  again  the  thought  intruded, 
and  spread  with  electric  force  through  every 
depth  of  her  soul.  Were  not  Nellie's  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  sweet  as  those  of  a 
daughter  '^. 

'Yes,  I  am  quite  sure,'  murmured  Nellie, 
rising  to  her  feet. 

The  same  thought  that  had  pierced  her 
mother  had  not  struck  her.  She  never  con- 
nected herself  in  any  way  with  Mrs  Ruder- 
sheim,  only  she  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
she  was  deceived. 

Nellie    offered    no   cheap    idolatry  to  the 
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objects  of  her  love  ;  she  wished  to  serve  them 
in  proportion  as  she  reverenced. 
.  *  I  never  heard  anything  clearer/  she  went 
on,  '  and  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  the 
young  lady  saw  me,  she  bit  her  lips  in  rage 
and  turned  pale.  She  kept  me  standing  over 
an  hour,  and  was  crosser  than  ever.  She 
actually  threw  one  hat  on  the  floor  and 
stamped  on  it,  and  said,  "  I  tell  you  I  can  pay 
for  the  whole  lot,  and  a  dozen  besides,  if  I 
choose,"  and  then  she  half  sobbed,  and  mut- 
tered some  name  that  I  could  hardly  catch, 
but  which  sounded  like  "  Leonard."' 

'  Captain  Leonard  Mallandaine,  of  course,' 
said  Emily.  *  They  say  he  means  to  marry 
her.  Mr  Branscombe  left  him  a  large  share 
of  his  wealth,  with,  no  doubt,  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  be  Vivian's  husband.' 

She  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  sudden 
change  in  Nellie's  manner.  She  paused  in 
her  walk,  and  uttered  a  sharp,  broken  cry, 
and  then  she  ran  to  Mrs  Rudersheim,  knelt 
down  by  her  side,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*Why,  do  you  know  Captain  Mallandaine, 
Nellie?' 

The  fair  head  fell  lower,  the  colour  flooded 
neck  and  brow,  the  girl  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  Emily  for 
protection  and  warmth.  She  felt  icy  cold. 
Mrs  Rudersheim's  words  had  hurled  her  from 
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those  Elyslan  heights  in  which  love's  breath 
wooed  her,  even  in  dreams. 

'You  love  Captain  Mallandaine,  Nellie?' 
said  Emily,  caressing  the  crouching  figure, 
and  drawing  the  feathery  rings  of  golden- 
brown  hair  through  her  jewelled  fingers. 

There  was  no  answer.  Nellie  only  sobbed 
on.  Leonard  was  going  to  marry  that  cruel 
creature  who  lived  at  Prince's  Gate,  and 
had  wealth,  beauty,  and  homage  at  her 
command. 

How  unjust,  how  hard  was  Nellie's  lot! 
And  this  man  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  and 
pillowed  her  head  on  his  breast,  and  told 
her  he  loved  her  with  the  tense,  mad  worship 
which  Shelley  sings  of  in  the  metaphysical 
labyrinth  of  the  poet's  dream  in  Epipsy- 
chidion.  Were  all  men  inherently  false  and 
treacherous  ? 

'Oh,  my  poor  Nellie,  I  see  what  It  is,' 
said  Emily  archly,  with  the  discernment  of 
a  woman  of  the  world.  '  This  gay  cavalier 
has  been  courting  you.' 

'  No,  no,'  sobbed  Nellie,  too  goaded  to  be 
rational.  *  I  was  a  miserable,  starving  girl, 
that  prayed  to  die,  and  wandered  out  into 
the  noisy  streets  to  escape  from  a  horrible 
doom.  ...  I  was  in  a  circus,  and  had  to  do 
dangerous  things  which  frightened  me  out 
of  my  senses  almost' 
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'  A  circus ! '  repeated  Emily,  shrinking 
back  somewhat  from  NelHe  at  the 
word. 

'  I  was  sold  into  slavery  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  taught  to  dance  and  sing  and 
ride — taught  with  blows,  and  sometimes  half 
beaten  to  death.  As  I  wandered  down 
Regent  Street  one  day  in  the  summer,  I  saw 
a  picture  that  seemed  to  blind  and  madden 
me  all  at  once.  It  represented  wild  beasts 
devouring  human  bodies.  I  always  knew 
they  were  fierce  and  terrible,  but  till  I  saw 
the  bloodstained  arena,  and  the  limbs  all  torn 
and  mangled,  I  never  realised  how  terrible 
they  could  be.  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  "They 
will  one  day  serve  me  the  same."  I  hadn't 
slept  for  nights  before  thinking  of  the  tigers, 
and  I  was  famished  for  want  of  food.  As  I 
repeated  these  words  I  fell  into  a  half  swoon 
and  fainted.  I  remember  trying  to  repeat 
them  again  and  again  as  I  felt  the  hard  pave- 
ment under  my  hands,  and  the  sun  burnt  into 
my  brain ;  then  Captain  Mallandaine,  who 
was  passing,  had  compassion  on  me,  and 
lifted  me  from  among  the  crowd,  and  saw  me 
safely  home.' 

Nellie  paused  for  breath  ;  she  was  writhing 
under  the  torture  of  believing  her  lover  had 
deceived  her. 

'  And,  of  course,  he  renewed  his  attentions. 
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and  did  his  best  to  ruin  your  peace  of  mind 
and  pure  integrity  of  life.' 

'  I  never  saw  him  again  till  one  day,  when 
we  were  encamped  out  on  a  common  at 
Brooksmere  .  .  .  they  conquered  me  so  far 
that  I  forgot  my  fright  in  Regent  Street,  and 
went  into  the  tigers'  cage.' 

Emily  shuddered,  and  regarded  Nellie  for 
a  second  doubtfully. 

'  Yes,  I  dressed  and  went  into  the  cage.  I 
had  to  make  the  tigers  jump  through  hoops, 
when,  looking  up,  I  saw  Captain  Mallandaine 
watching  me  with  a  sad,  stern,  indifferent 
sort  of  look  that  suddenly  arrested  every 
pulse-beat.  I  had  always  been  thinking  and 
wondering  about  him,  and  then  I  remembered 
that  dreadful  picture  of  the  wild  beasts  in 
Regent  Street,  and  the  bleeding  bodies.  I 
screamed,  and  dropped  the  whip  I  held,  and 
one  of  the  tigers  seized  my  shoulder,  but, 
before  they  killed  me,  the  men  rushed  in  and 
I  was  saved.' 

'  Go  on,  Nellie,  tell  me  all,'  said  Emily, 
listening  eagerly.  *  Poor  little  girl — what  a 
fearful  life  to  have  led  !' 

'  That  night  I  ran  away.  I  waited  till  all 
was  silent  in  the  tents,  and  then  I  stole  out 
into  the  night,  and  walked  miles  in  the  pour- 
ing rain.  A  friend  of  the  circus  proprietor's 
wife — a  Frenchman — found  me  lying  asleep 
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by  a  river,  and  he  took  me  to  a  gardener's 
cottage,  whose  wife  wanted  help  in  the  work. 
This  gardener  was  employed  by  Squire  Mal- 
landaine,  and  now  you  know  how  I  was  again 
thrown  in  Captain  Mallandaine's  way.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  Nellie,  that  your  heart  is  lost 
to  this  aristocratic  soldier.  It  is  given  out  he 
will  marry  Vivian  Branscombe,  and,  of  course, 
a  man  in  his  position  would  consider  it  a  great 
mesalliance  to  marry  a  girl  like  you.  Forgive 
me,  child,  for  speaking  plainly,  but  these 
things  must  not  be  disguised.' 

*  Should  I  ruin  his  prospects  if  I  were  to 
be  his  wife  ?'  asked  Nellie,  her  head  droop- 
ing lower. 

*  Undoubtedly  ;  and,  otherwise,  he  will  only 
bring  you  shame  and  misery.  You  must  try 
and  forget  him,  and  marry  some  honest  fellow 
in  your  own  sphere  of  life.' 

'  Have  you  ever  loved,  madam,  and  can 
talk  like  that  to  me  ?' 

*  Ah,  my  dear,  you're  so  romantic.  You 
must  give  up  thinking  of  Captain  Mallan- 
daine ;  and  remember  the  injury  you  would 
be  doing  him  by  becoming  his  wife — the 
nobility  of  sacrifice — nothing  like  it,'  sighed 
Emily,  who  had  never  denied  herself  one 
single  pleasure  in  all  her  rose-decked  life. 

Nellie  felt  too  miserable  to  prolong  the 
interview,   and   Mrs    Rudersheim's  thoughts 

VOL.  III.  B 
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returned  to  the  mysterious  words  Nellie  had 
overheard  at  Prince's  Gate. 

'  Repeat  once  more  to  me  the  words  you 
overheard,'  said  Emily,  who  saw  Nellie  take 
up  her  cloak  and  prepare  to  leave. 

'  "  I  will  never  call  you  mother — no,  not  if  I 
am  your  child.     I  shall  hate  you  to  the  end."  ' 

'  Has  there  been  foul  play  or  treachery 
employed  somewhere,  I  wonder  ?'  cried  Mrs 
Rudersheim,  earnestly  scrutinising  Nellie's 
features. 

'  Who  knows  ? ' 

'  I  must  talk  it  all  over  with  Hubert — he 
will  advise  me  best ;  and  you,  Nellie,  must 
give  me  a  long  account  of  every  incident  in 
your  life,  and  all  you  can  remember,  and  now 
for  one  last  piece  of  advice.  Try  and  forget 
this  too  fascinating  captain.  He  may  amuse 
himself  with  you  for  a  time,  but  place  no 
dependence  whatever  on  the  word  of  any 
man  above  you  in  birth  and  position.  If  you 
only  knew,  Nellie,  how  deceitful  and  base  all 
men  are,  and  how  little  to  be  relied  on,  even 
the  best  of  them,  in  their  dealings  with  women, 
you  would  refuse  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  Captain  Mallandaine.' 

Nellie  could  not  answer ;  her  agony  was 
too  great.  She  must  see  him  once  again — 
just  once — to  tell  him  all  had  ended  between 
them.     She  moved  in  a  heavy,  listless  sort  of 
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way  towards  the  door  ;  her  veins  swelled  like 
knotted  cords ;  her  blood  beat  tempestuously 
in  every  vein.  She  had  heard  love  was  a 
madness  ;  she  knew  now  that  it  was  a  scourge 
and  a  curse. 

'  Poor  dear  child,  how  ill  you  look  !'  said 
Mrs  Rudersheim.  Nellie's  heart  bled  in- 
wardly, and  the  sweet  face  looked  worn  and 
even  aged  with  pain.  *  I'm  afraid  you're 
sadly  too  fond  of  this  gallant  officer.' 

It  was  the  loss  of  her  belief  in  him  which 
pained  her  most  at  that  moment.  She  could 
not  realise  the  full,  bitter  truth  till  afterwards. 
She  only  felt  helpless  and  stricken. 

That  sinking  sensation  in  her  heart  of 
having  been  deceived,  the  doubt  oppressing 
her  of  Leonard's  falsity,  brought  a  depressing 
sense  of  there  being  no  goodness  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  lose  Leonard  must  be  her  death-blow  ; 
she  was  sure  of  this.  Nellie  could  suffer 
martyrdom  for  those  she  loved  ;  but  she  had 
not  much  strength  to  resist  the  languid  sick- 
ness and  heart-broken  weariness  that  would 
lay  siege  to  her  frame. 

Was  he  no  longer  noble  ?  Did  he  care 
only  for  display,  parade,  and  wealth  ?  En- 
gaged to  Vivian  Branscornbe,  and  confessing 
love  for  another  was  infamous. 

She  remembered  Aurelia  Mallandaine,  and 
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how  she  had  spoken  of  the  love  that  kills. 
The  purity  and  power  and  grace  of  perfect 
affection  can,  after  all,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  gross  materialism  of  the  stub- 
born facts  of  everyday  life. 

She  will  see  him  again — her  reverence  and 
her  worship  slaughtered  by  his  treachery — 
and  tell  him  he  is  free  ;  that  she  will  never 
bring  him  disgrace,  or  injure  him  by  becoming 
his  wife,  as  he  has  prayed  her  to  be.  His 
wife  !  Oh,  the  cruel  mockery  of  it  all !  He 
will  marry  Vivian  Branscombe,  and  share 
her  wealth — proud,  cold,  scornful  Vivian,  with 
some  shameful  secret  locked  away  from  the 
world,  will  triumph  through  her  position  and 
wealth,  because  a  man's  love  is  such  a  fragile, 
miserable  thing,  it  cannot  rise  above  the 
temptation  of  vulgar  display  and  sordid  gain. 

Nellie  was  very  proud,  in  spite  of  the  rare 
and  ineffable  tenderness  and  devotion  of  her 
nature,  and  she  felt  perplexed  and  confused 
at  the  thought  of  infidelity. 

'  How  can  we  tell  what  any  man's  career 
has  been  ?'  asked  Mrs  Rudersheim,  mildly 
cynical.  '  Many  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
the  age  have  triumphed  through  some  master- 
stroke of  treachery  which  is  never  known. 
Dishonour,  carefully  veiled,  is  the  very  breath 
of  their  lives,  and  selfishness  the  pivot  on 
which  every  action  turns.' 
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*  Good-bye,'  said  Nellie,  awaking  from  her 
delusion  ;  this  man  she  had  so  loved  was  no 
guide  or  protector,  but  one  capable  of  deceit. 
*  I  will  try  to  forget  all,  as  you  advise  ;  but  I 
thought  him  wise  and  grand,  and  it  will  be  so 
hard  to  change.  Don't  think  me  foolish, 
please' — she  broke  off  suddenly  as  Emily 
caught  her  hand — '  but  he  was  all  the  world 
to  me.' 

A  few  minutes  after  she  was  out  in  the 
noisy  streets  again,  and  the  old  ache  was 
returning  to  her  life — the  secret  pain  that 
made  the  world  seem  a  miniature  '  Inferno,' 
where  she  had  to  bear  her  penance  in  silence. 

She  crept  up  quietly  to  her  little  room  in 
Regent  Street,  and  knelt  down  before  the 
table  with  clasped  hands. 

'  I  will  end  it  all  to-morrow,'  said  Nellie, 
tearless  and  calm.  '  I  was  mad  to  dream  of 
happiness.  What  was  there  in  a  poor, 
humble  girl  like  me — nameless,  too,  and  for- 
saken— to  hold  him  captive  ?  But  then,  I 
adore  him,  and  jealousy  will  be  the  worst 
pain  of  all.  ...  O  Leonard,  Leonard,  how 
can  I  live  through  the  darkness  of  despair  ? ' 

And  she  smiled  once  pitifully,  and  the 
grieved  lips  quivered,  for  the  dear  delights  of 
life  were  dead. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  AGONY  OF  LAURA  BRANSCOMBE. 


*  The  worker  toiled  on,  for  his  time  was  brief ; 
The  mourner  was  nursing  her  own  pale  grief ; 
They  heard  not  the  promise  that  brought  relief.' 

'AURA  severed  herself  completely 
from  the  Marquis  de  Rocheville, 
because  his  shallow  nature  had 
disappointed  her,  and  she  found 
he  was,  after  all,  only  a  superficial  and  com- 
monplace traitor.  How  often  women  find 
that  some  demigod  sinks  into  a  creature 
below  the  standard  of  even  ordinary  man- 
hood !  To  her  impassioned  words  he  had 
offered  shrugs,  while  the  earnest  solemnity 
of  her  entreaties  was  repelled  by  that  ex- 
pressive derision  of  which  a  Frenchman  is 
so  thorough  a  master. 

But  he  never  believed  that  Laura  could  so 
far  forget  her  own  interests  as  to  dissociate 
from    him   without   a   word    of  reproach    or 
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appeal,  for  he  had  never  understood  the 
strength  of  her  scorn  and  the  immeasurable 
loftiness  of  her  contempt. 

The  blindness  of  her  belief  and  faith  was 
over  at  last. 

She  perfectly  recognised  the  egregious  folly 
of  the  love  that  had  been  instrumental  in  her 
destruction,  but  she  knew  that  a  force  stronger 
than  her  own  will  had  driven  her  on,  and 
that  however  profitless,  dreary,  and  fruitless 
had  been  that  false  step,  it  could  not  have 
been  prevented. 

She  smiled,  sitting  in  some  faded  dress 
before  a  miserable  fire,  as  she  recalled  the 
furious  torrents  of  indignation  that  the  virtu- 
ous would  pour  on  her  ill-fated  head,  and  how 
the  censurers  would  all  cry,  with  one  accord, 
'  Serve  her  right ! ' 

His  loved  hand  had  indeed  struck  the  blow 
that  was  killing  her,  and  how  could  he  gauge 
its  severity  ?  Why  was  she  not  more  mer- 
cenary, he  had  often  asked,  as  she  turned 
away  indifferently  from  his  gifts. 

'  Make  me  your  wife,  Gustave,  as  you  pro- 
mised, for  the  sake  of  the  child,'  she  would 
answer,  '  and  then  it  will  be  my  pride  and 
pleasure  to  enjoy  your  wealth.' 

So  she  rejected  his  offerings,  while  he  bade 
her  believe  in  property  and  reality,  sound, 
substantial    comfort,    and  glory   in   rare  and 
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expensive  articles,  as  being  so  much  more 
profitable  and  suited  to  the  earth  than  ideas. 
No  doubt  he  was  right,  but  the  blow  fell  all 
the  same,  and  without  any  demonstrations  of 
being  inconsolable  or  heart-broken,  Mrs  Brans- 
combe  was  quietly  fading  out  of  existence. 

The  dull  anguish  of  her  soul  was  growing 
less  acute  and  more  chronic  ;  so,  also,  was  the 
cough  that  came  with  her  nightly  weeping, 
and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  depart  with  her 
daylight  cheer. 

The  only  being  who  interested  herself  in 
Mrs  Branscombe  at  this  dreary  period  of  her 
life  was  the  little  actress  from  West  Kensing- 
ton, who  would  not  be  denied. 

Laura  had  moved  to  the  cheerful  locality 
of  Vauxhall,  where  she  found  cheap  rooms, 
and  where,  also,  Madame  Souchy  daily  pre- 
sented herself,  bringing  a  chicken  or  some 
jelly,  or  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  with  the  un- 
obtrusive kindness  we  may  often  find  in  suc- 
cessful women  of  her  type,  who  have  real 
feeling  hidden  away  beneath  the  frivolities 
of  their  lives.  For  this  very  odd  person, 
Mrs  Delamere,  was  growing  odder  every 
day — any  one  out  of  the  common  startled 
Louisa ;  indeed,  so  very  singular  and  fatal 
were  the  views  she  had  recently  held,  that 
Madame  Souchy  believed  she  was  taking  it 
into  her  head  to  die  by  inches. 
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'  Then  you  will  not  forget  to  ask  the  dealer 
to  call  to-day  and  look  at  my  pictures  ? ' 
Laura  was  saying,  as  Madame  Souchy  rose 
to  leave. 

The  contents  of  her  basket  were  spread 
over  the  table — fine  Burgundy  pears  and 
grapes  (for  Laura  complained  incessantly  of 
thirst),  some  little  sweet  cakes,  and  a  book  she 
had  fancied  might  amuse  Laura  when  alone. 

*  I  think  it  is  a  doctor  you  ought  to  see 
far  more  than  a  dealer,'  Madame  Souchy 
answered. 

'  The  dealer  will  pay  the  doctor,'  Laura 
said,  with  a  smile.  '  It's  all  "  pay,  pay,"  in 
this  world.' 

Laura's  grrace  and  sweetness  had  a  vaorue 
charm  and  attraction  for  the  woman  who 
dwelt  with  some  of  the  coarsest  clay  of 
human-kind,  and  then  she  could  not  under- 
stand Mrs  Delamere,  which  perhaps  added 
to  the  charm.  She  was  fascinatlnof,  but  how 
quiet !  Louisa  could  have  comprehended  a 
fury  of  the  Hecate  type,  who  clamoured  for 
vengeance  and  took  care  to  dress  well. 

Lauras  imao^Inatlon  and  o^enlus  had 
moulded  her  into  a  being  too  finely  wrought 
for  ordinary  issues,  and  the  blow  she  had 
received,  instead  of  disposing  her  to  open 
her  heart  to  others,  only  closed  and  hard- 
ened it. 
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'  I'll  just  look  up  Mr  Narcissus  Levita/ 
said  Madame  Souchy,  'as  I  go  home,  and 
send  him  on  to  see  your  paintings,' 

'  Is  he  of  the  tribe  of  Israel  ?  ' 

'  Rather,  but  an  honest-dealing  man/ 

'  If  I  could  sell  this  picture,'  said  Laura, 
pointing  to  one  she  had  recently  finished,  '  I 
could  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  I  always  want 
to  be  quiet  now.  The  least  noise  affects  my 
head.' 

Madame  Souchy  never  found  Laura  in 
tears,  discomposed  or  hysterical.  She  liked 
sitting  over  the  fire  for  hours,  drinking  strong 
green  tea,  and  sleeping  away  long  afternoons 
with  her  baby  by  her  side,  and  she  would  tell 
Louisa,  with  a  smile,  that  she  was  growing 
shamefully  idle  and  always  longed  to  sleep. 
She  must  really  exert  herself  to  work  more 
and  sell  some  pictures,  while  all  the  time  the 
thin  white  hands  grew  more  transparent,  and 
seemed  less  able  to  hold  brush  and  pallet, 
while  standing  so  many  hours  brought  on 
heavy  and  continuous  fits  of  coughing. 

Every  week  Laura  saw  that  her  dresses 
required  taking  in,  and  her  hair  fell  in  hand- 
fuls,  and  she,  whose  vitality  had  once  been 
splendid  and  exuberant,  found  difficulty 
in  crawling  upstairs  without  panting  for 
breath. 

If  life  could  only  be  one  long,  sweet  dream- 
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less   slumber,   free    from    dark   thoughts  and 
half-sobbing  breaths  ! 

But,  no ;  life  for  Mrs  Branscombe  had 
assumed  another  phase — the  practical  one. 
She  was  no  longer  the  wealthy,  courted  lady 
of  fashion,  dreaming  of  love  as  she  was 
driven  in  a  luxurious  carriage  and  pair  round 
the  Park,  impressed  by  the  purely  sensuous 
view  of  the  sublime  mystery  and  universal 
cheat,  but  a  poor,  ailing,  death-stricken 
wanderer,  compelled  to  paint  pictures  to  add 
to  her  slender  income. 

And  Laura  found  art,  regarded  in  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  a  far  more  obstinate  and 
disappointing  affair  than  she  could  have 
believed.  But  then  brains  are  complex 
creations, — apt  to  get  out  of  order  under 
severe  mental  pressure,  like  the  machinery  of 
watches  disturbed  by  rough  hands. 

The  wealthy  and  fashionable  duchess  who 
offers  a  celebrated  publisher  three  hundred 
pounds  to  publish  the  sublime  creations  of 
her  soul — perfectly  contented  to  lose  the 
money  so  long  as  her  vanity  is  gratified — 
might  feel  the  difference  in  his  manner  and 
reception  were  she  to  appear  dethroned  and 
starving,  in  faded  mourning,  begging  a  half- 
penny a  line  in  a  purely  business  point  of 
view.  The  situation  is  more  pathetic  and  less 
profitable. 
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So  it  was  with  Laura  in  regard  to  her 
pictures  ;  but  then  she  knew  her  sight  was 
not  so  clear  as  it  had  been,  and  her  judgment 
and  taste  less  sound  than  in  the  old  happy, 
careless  days. 

After  Madame  Souchy  had  retired,  Laura 
covered  her  face,  and  sank  down  trembling 
on  the  dilapidated  arm-chair. 

She  was  very  pale  and  wasted;  pains  darted 
through  her  side,  and  the  dark  hair  that  per- 
sisted in  falling  off  was  hot  and  dry  to-day, 
with  the  fever  that  was  consuming  her  frame. 

*  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  be  really  ill,'  she 
muttered.  '  Louisa  was  right.  It  is  a  doctor 
I  ought  to  see — yes,  and  Gustave  to  bid  him 
good-bye.' 

She  thought  of  her  love  and  its  desolate 
faithfulness  in  those  sharp,  agonised  moments 
with  something  of  the  old  tenderness  and 
clineinof.  She  wanted  to  feel  his  hand  once 
more  in  hers  before  it  was  too  cold  to  be 
touched  any  more. 

'  I  must  try  and  sell  that  picture,'  she  went 
on,  rising,  and  standing  opposite  to  it,  '  then 
there  will  be  money  enough  to  pay  for  the 
doctor  and  the  funeral.' 

She  caught  up  her  baby  and  strained  it  to 
her  breast. 

'  If  I  die,  my  angel,  what  will  become  of 
thee  ? '  she  cried,  breaking  down  at  last,  and 
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all  the  passion  of  her  soul  finding  vent  in  the 
simple  words. 

It  was  a  clever  picture — a  young  gipsy  girl, 
fiery-eyed  and  barefooted,  standing  under 
some  trees  before  a  group  of  nobles.  There 
was  rich  colouring,  combined  with  rare 
originality  of  treatment,  particularly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  young  girl,  with  glittering 
beads  shining  against  her  dusky  skin,  and 
pathos  in  the  expression  of  her  innocent, 
wondering  eyes. 

There  was  also  another  picture  on  which 
Laura  had  bestowed  immense  care,  time,  and 
patience. 

It  represented  a  woman  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  room,  sitting  alone  by  a  hearth, 
while  the  form  of  a  child-angel  gleamed 
through  the  window-panes ;  snow  lay  outside 
on  the  pathways,  and  rain  beat  at  the  case- 
ment. Beneath  this  singular  picture  were 
these  lines  of  the  poet — 

'  A  weary  woman  all  pale  and  thin, 
With  the  brand  upon  her  of  want  and  sin, 
Heard  the  child-angel  and  took  her  in.' 

This  picture  she  did  not  mean  to  sell.  It 
would  be  her  legacy  to  her  destroyer.  No 
eagerness  or  anxiety  dawned  in  her  expres- 
sion, as  a  few  hours  after  she  waited  for  the 
dealer's  approach,  and  heard  his  step  on  the 
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stairs.  Money  had  killed  years  ago  her 
dreams  of  fame  ;  she  had  sacrificed  herself 
for  the  sake  of  her  family,  whom  Mr  Brans- 
combe  had  assisted,  and  the  voice  of  her 
genius  only  whispered  to  her  reproachfully 
now  and  then. 

'  You  painted  these  pictures,  madam  ? '  the 
dealer  asked,  after  a  long  and  silent  survey. 

'  Yes,  and  I  wish  to  sell  one, — the  gipsy 
girl.' 

He  did  not  recognise  this  haggard,  faded 
woman  as  the  fashionable  Mrs  Branscombe 
of  Prince's  Gate,  whose  works  were  well 
known  and  fetched  good  prices. 

'  I  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  style,'  he 
said  slowly.  '  The  finish  is  good — decidedly 
good.  Where  did  you  acquire  such  a  com- 
bination, eh  ?  Lor'  you  ought  to  do  better 
than  live  at  Vauxhall  in  such  a  kennel ! ' 

'  What  will  you  give  me  for  the  gipsy  girl  ? ' 
asked  Laura  indifferently. 

'  What  might  you  want,  ma'am  ?  Can't  be 
buyer  and  seller  both.  Come  to  business. 
Blest  if  I  can  remember  where  I've  seen  your 
other  pictures.  Bartholomew  bought  'em  up, 
didn't  he  ?  That  looks  to  me  uncommonly 
like  a  Branscombe  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  too  ill  to  paint  much  lately,' 
she  answered  evasively  ;  *  but  I  want  twenty 
pounds  for  that  picture.' 
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'  Twenty  fiddlesticks  1  Oh,  ain't  you 
precious  artful ! ' 

'  I  can  get  twenty  pounds  of  Bartholomew 
any  day,'  she  said,  '  and  it's  worth  fifty/ 

'  The  price  of  anything,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
just  what  it  will  bring.' 

The  allusion  to  the  rival  Hebrew,  however, 
had  made  him  less  impertinent,  and  he  began 
to  find  he  might  get  a  bargain. 

'  Say  fifteen  and  it's  done,'  responded  Mr 
Narcissus  Levita,  shaking  his  hat  on  one 
side.  '  I  don't  mind  putting  you  up  to  a  bit 
of  business  too ;  if  you'll  paint  Spanish 
pictures,  and  stick  to  me,  mind — eight  puns 
a-piece,  I'm  your  man.  Give  'em  the  fan  and 
the  flounces,  and  the  neat  ankles  and  the 
tempting  legs,  and  the  smooth,  gummed  hair, 
with  just  a  curl  so,'  and  Mr  Narcissus  shook 
his  hat  off  this  time  and  twined  one  of  his 
own  raven  locks  on  his  low-pointed  forehead, 
*  and  that  will  pay.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Mrs  Brans- 
combe coolly,  *  but  I  can't  undertake  any 
commissions  at  present,  and  I  only  wish  to 
sell  this  picture.  Will  you  give  me  the  sum 
I  ask?' 

'  Take  eighteen  puns,  my  dear,  and  I'll  say 
heaven  bless  you.' 

'Very  well,  that  will  do,  without  the 
blessing.* 
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'  That's  what  I  call  severe,'  said  Mr  Nar- 
cissus Levita,  laughing,  and  taking  out  some 
gold  and  notes.  'Well,  now  I'm  in  a  buying 
mood,  I'll  give  you  a  tenner  for  the  other — 
the  ideal  one.' 

'  That  is  not  for  sale,'  she  said. 

'  Money's  very  useful  ma'am.  Leave  this 
kennel  and  come  to  Bayswater,  or  Regent's 
Park,  or  Kensington.  I'll  make  your  for- 
tune. By  St  Peter  there's  some  '*go"  in 
you.  The  more  I  look  at  the  gipsy  girl  the 
more  I  like  it.  No,  I  shall  never  be  tempted 
to  curse  that  or  put  my  boot  through  the 
canvas,'  ended  Mr  Levita,  drawing  the  picture 
up  under  his  arm,  and  preparing  to  depart. 
*  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  now  I  come  to  look  at 
you  and  not  your  pictures,  that  you're  very 
ill  indeed ;  that's  the  way  with  geniuses — 
they're  always  half-dying,  or  in  garrets,  or 
mad.  Get  a  doctor,  that's  my  advice,  as 
soon  as  you  can,'  ended  the  dealer  making 
his  final  bow. 

*What  am  I  but  a  slave,'  she  muttered, 
after  the  door  had  closed,  *  with  disgrace  and 
decay  for  my  masters  ? ' 


CHAPTER     III. 

THE    PARTING    IN    THE    CENTRE    TRANSEPT. 

EAR  little  girl!'  Captain  jNIallan- 
daine  repeated  to  himself,  walking 
up  and  down,  and  dreaming  of 
Nellie  as  he  waited  for  her  at 
their  appointed  trysting-place  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  '  I  can  imagine  how  she's  been 
thinking  of  the  happiness  of  our  meeting  here 
to-day ;  but  I  begin  to  fancy  she's  rather 
late,  notwithstanding,  but  I  suppose  that's 
only  to  tantalise  me  still  more.' 

His  dark  and  lustrous  eyes  burned  as  he 
thought  of  the  childlike  fervour  and  simplicity 
of  Nellie's  love ;  her  depths  of  feeling  and 
reverence.  As  he  glanced  among  the  crowd 
that  was  surging  onwards,  for  a  train  had 
just  arrived,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Nellie 
coming  slowly  along,  looking  white  and  tired. 
All  the  colour  had  faded  from  lip  and  cheek, 
and  the  glossy  plaits  of  her   golden-brown 
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hair  seemed  less  carefully  arranged  than 
usual. 

Nellie  had  never  understood  the  extent  of 
her  power  over  Leonard,  or  she  would  have 
struggled  to  retain  him  still,  and  dazzled  him 
anew  with  her  beauty,  carefully  arrayed  and 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  She  would 
have  relied  on  the  influence  of  physical 
charms,  for,  in  spite  of  love's  metaphysics, 
there  is  a  fair  sprinkle  of  grossness  and 
animalism  side  by  side  with  its  subtleties  and 
sophisms  ;  but  Nellie  wore  her  old  hat  and 
gloves,  and  never  thought  of  making  play 
with  her  lovely  eyes,  or  of  studying  the 
effect  of  a  palpitating  bosom.  She  had  been 
living  in  a  fool's  Paradise,  and  this  was  the 
awakening. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  wore  her 
ordinary  morning  dress,  that  her  collar  and 
cuffs  looked  tumbled,  and  that  none  of  the 
little  coquettish  attempts  at  pleasing  him  with 
a  new  rose  or  ribbon  were  apparent. 

*Why,  my  darling,  you're  unusually  late 
to-day,  and  what  has  drawn  all  the  colour 
from  your  face  ?  Has  anything  happened  ? ' 
he  asked,  longing  to  feel  the  soft  pressure  of 
her  hand  in  his. 

Still  she  did  not  answer,  and  the  look  of 
entreaty  which  had  dawned  over  her  expres- 
sion as  he    first   addressed   her   had   faded, 
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while  a  pained  look  of  keen  distress  had 
taken  its  place. 

A  great  rush  of  doubt,  followed  by  the 
swift  darts  of  jealousy,  surged  through 
Leonard's  breast.  Nellie's  eyes  half  filled 
with  tears. 

'  Is  there  any  quiet  place  where  we  could 
sit  down  and  talk  together  for  a  few  minutes  1 ' 
she  stammered ;  '  because  I've  something 
serious  to  say  to  you.' 

'  For  a  few  minutes  ?  Why  do  you  talk 
of  minutes  ?  Isn't  there  all  the  afternoon  for 
us  to  be  together  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Nellie,  shaking  her 
head,  and  looking  so  piteously  wretched  and 
broken,  he  hardly  recognised  her  as  the  same 
being. 

Leonard  started,  and  bit  his  lip.  He  in- 
stantly thought  of  the  Marquis  de  Rocheville, 
their  evil  genius.  Had  he  not  hinted  some 
time  ago  that  Nellie  was  attached  to  him,  and 
was  it  not  highly  probable  he  had  poisoned 
her  mind  against  him  ?  Jealousy  gave  him 
another  stab. 

'  Nellie,  you  are  changed  towards  me  to- 
day,' he  said  reproachfully.  '  Your  manner 
is  cold  and  constrained  ;  you  are  not  your  own 
sweet,  natural  self.* 

He  would  not  lower  himself  to  question 
her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  changed  manner. 
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Leonard  felt  bitterly  wounded,  and  when 
wounded,  he  could  be  for  the  nonce  cruel, 
severe,  and  sometimes  unjust,  as  a  man  pas- 
sionately In  love  often  Is. 

If  Galatea  had  suddenly  turned  on  the 
sculptor  who  had  Infused  life  and  love  into 
her  soul,  and  assailed  him  with  the  beak  and 
claws  of  some  savao^e  wild  bird,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  startled  than  was  Leonard  at 
Nellie's  words. 

He  led  her  to  a  seat  a  little  removed  from 
the  centre  transept  as  she  desired,  and  for  a 
few  moments  neither  spoke. 

A  more  fiery  and  Intense  light,  born  of 
anger  as  much  as  of  passion,  burnt  in 
Leonard's  eyes.  The  grand  organ  music 
pealed  on  the  air,  groups  of  careless  people 
passed  and  repassed  a  short  distance  off 
from  where  they  sat,  flowers  and  fountains 
brightened  the  atmosphere,  while  the  vapoury 
spray  of  the  water  made  Nellie  think  it  was 
the  symbol  of  a  light,  mocking  love,  enchant- 
ing for  a  brief  span,  but  with  nothing  deep  or 
lasting  in  Its  effects.  She  did  not  know  how 
wrathful  her  lover  had  become  by  this  time  : 
she  believed  he  must  rejoice  at  her  decision. 
All  elasticity  had  left  Nellie's  movements  ; 
her  young  limbs  felt  so  overweighted  and  be- 
numbed thatshecould  hardlydrag  herself  along 
by  his  side,  as  he  led  her  across  the  building. 
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*  What  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  '  asked 
Leonard  sternly,  throwing  himself  against 
the  back  of  the  seat,  and  striking  his  boots 
with  his  cane. 

After  all,  what  did  he  know  of  Nellie's 
antecedents  ?  She  might  be  thoroughly 
worthless,  and  feigning  a  part  all  this  time  to 
deceive  and  lead  him  on.  He  wished  he 
was  not  so  insanely  fond  of  her — that  was 
the  pity  of  it. 

Nellie  could  scarcely  breathe.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  loving  words  he  had  whispered 
with  all  the  infinite  tenderness  of  his  nature 
that  night  at  the  Christy's  Minstrels,  that 
wildly  happy  night  when  she  had  dreamt  in 
her  false  Paradise  that  he  cared  for  her  alone. 

She  rebelled  a  little  against  the  harsh- 
ness in  his  tones ;  they  jarred  all  through 
her  nerves  like  dissonant  chords.  Leonard, 
being  perfectly  innocent  of  all  dishonour  or 
wrong-doing,  frowned  ominously,  and  de- 
termined to  scold  Nellie  soundly  and  make 
her  suffer  for  this  pain  she  was  giving  him. 
He  felt  very  angry  with  her,  and  fumed  in- 
wardly. 

'  How  glad  he  is  to  quarrel  with  me,  and 
get  rid  of  me  for  the  sake  of  Vivian  Brans-, 
combe,'  she  thought.  '  Of  course  he  despises 
me,  and  thinks  me  beneath  him.' 

Leonard   was   wondering   what   was    thai" 
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deeper    meaning    in    her   words    at    present 
hidden  from  him. 

'  All  must  end  between  us,'  Nellie  faltered  ; 
and  then  went  on,  resolutely,  '  I  know  now 
that  you  were  only  amusing  yourself  at  my 
expense  when  you  said  that  you  loved  me. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  worthy  to  be  your  wife 
— you  who  can  talk  of  your  family  dating 
back  to  the  Ancient  Britons.'  Poor  Nellie 
had  forgotten  the  ducal  house  Leonard  had 
once  referred  to,  and  nearly  quoted  the  Picts 
and  Scots  in  her  excitement.  *  I  should  have 
done  you  the  greatest  injury  in  the  world 
were  I  to  have  married  you,  and  of  course' 
— bending  her  head  —  'you  never  really 
meant  it !' 

'  Never  meant  it !'  he  cried  furiously,  his 
brilliant,  masterful  eyes  a-flame  with  fiery 
anger.  '  How  dare  you  say  that  ?  You 
must  think  me  a  mean  and  dishonourable 
scoundrel,  then.  Many  thanks  for  your  good 
opinion  and  polite  disregard  of  the  past  ;  but 
it's  a  pity,  Nellie,  that  you  did  not  arrive  at 
this  opinion  a  little  sooner.' 

Nellie  by  this  time  resembled  a  meek  young 
statue  cut  In  marble,  only  endowed  with  the 
power  of  trembling ;  her  knees  shook  too 
much  for  her  to  attempt  to  rise ;  It  was  as  if 
a  knife  had  been  driven  Into  her  brain.  Sharp 
mental  gashes  bring  strange  hoarse  sounds 
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into  the  human  voice.  NelHe,  who  had  been 
famiharised  with  physical  pain  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  had  never  known  before 
what  anguish  the  mind  can  give. 

She  averted  her  face,  and  said,  timidly, — 

'  It  will  be  better  never  to  meet  again.  I 
cannot  bear  it' 

'  Nellie,  it  is  the  bitterest  grief  of  all  to 
think  you  are  unworthy.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  beneath  you.  I  should  dis- 
grace you.' 

•  Oh,  child,  there  is  some  other  reason 
hidden  from  me,  and  I  thought  you  a  saint 
fit  for  heaven.  I  cannot  judge  your  motives 
at  present,  but  the  future  will  make  them  clear 
to  me.  If  I  find  other  kisses  on  the  lips  I 
thought  were  sealed  to  me  and  sacred  through 
my  love,  I  shall  feel  the  maddening  ache 
that  has  brought  men  to  the  scaffold,  to  strain 
you  once  more  to  my  breast,  and  kiss  you, 
and  kill  you  after.' 

A  smothered  sob  answered  him.  Her  atti- 
tude had  grown  more  crouching  and  sub- 
missive. 

'  It  is  for  the  best  that  all  is  ended,'  she 
jerked  out,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  like  some 
young  wounded  animal  begging  to  be  slain 
and  put  out  of  its  misery  at  once;  their  sad- 
ness breathed  a  silent  prayer. 

'  Listen,  Nellie,'  he  said,  like  a  judge  might 
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address  a  culprit  he  considers  guilty  and  pre- 
pares to  pass  sentence  upon.  '  My  love  for 
you  has  been  an  infatuation — a  delirium  of 
the  senses,  the  sort  of  blind  folly  men  of  the 
world  laueh  at  and  deride.  I  never  con- 
sidered  myself  in  the  light  of  a  social  Marcus 
Curtius,  when  I  meant  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
society  by  marrying  you.  I  look  beyond  the 
edicts  and  axioms  of  the  world.  I  am  a  man 
of  honour,  incapable  of  injuring  you.  I  never 
said  to  myself, — ''  Here  is  a  girl,  fond  of  me, 
with  no  antecedents,  and  picked  out  of  a 
gutter,  brought  up  with  thieves  and  mounte- 
banks, and  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  lowest 
profession  on  earth.  I'll  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  dupe  and  betray  her — she  is  only  fit 
to  be  the  toy  of  an  hour."  I  look  upon  liai- 
sons unsanctioned  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  as  sinful  and  detestable,  evils  that  per- 
vert the  social  atmosphere  of  England,  and 
poison  the  integrity  and  purity  of  society  and 
its  relationships.  But  I  argued,  "  Nellie  is 
beautiful,  pure  and  good,  a  flower  that  has 
escaped  the  contagion  of  evil's  breath  ;  she 
has  a  gentle  nature  free  from  all  coarseness 
or  vulgarity.  I  love  her — I  cannot  under- 
stand how,  when,  or  where  this  love  possessed 
me,  but  it  is  there — it  exists — it  draws  us 
together  ;"  but  now,  Nellie,  the  tie  Is  snapped 
asunder — you    have    disappointed   me — you 
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have  gone  too  far  to  be  forgiven,  and  must 
suffer  for  It.  I  have  done  with  you  from 
this  hour  !' 

She  uttered  a  low,  terrified  cry  as  he  rose 
and  left  her  ;  she  saw  him  pass  away  from  her 
amid  a  group,  and  she  knew  she  was  alone. 

'  What  have  I  done  V  cried  Nellie,  with  a 
quick-drawn  sob,  and  in  the  sharp,  nervous 
voice  of  one  who  sees  her  '  best  gone  to 
worst.' 

Leonard  resolved  to  return  at  once  to  town, 
and  was  walking  rapidly  through  the  crowd, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  Vivian  Brans- 
combe  and  her  aunt,  Lady  Annersley. 

The  two  ladles  instantly  took  possession 
of  him. 

*  Ah,  mon  capitaine,  you  shall  not  escape 
the  fangs  of  Belisarius,'  said  Vivian,  laugh- 
ing, and  hooking  her  arm  In  his,  '  for  you 
shall  take  us  to  the  dining-rooms,  and  order 
salmon  and  cucumber,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
We're  quite  too  awfully  tired.  This  is  a 
dreadful  place  for  the  legs  ;  I'm  so  fagged  out 
I  can  hardly  stand.' 

'  Yes,  dear  Captain  Mallandaine,'  came  the 
shrill,  piping  treble  of  Lady  Annersley,  '  poor 
Vivian  has  been  so  good  to  me.  We've  been 
looking  for  your  friend,  Bertie  Maidand,  in 
the  Guards  ;  he's  knocking  about  somewhere 
here  with  the  Duchess  of  Maraschino,  nde 
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Tighi — a  delightful  woman,  writes  poetry- 
after  the  style  of  Landor.' 

*  I  saw  you  just  now  deep  in  flirtation,  sir,* 
said  Vivian  archly,  '  with  that  horrid,  ill- 
dressed  little  creature  out  of  Regent  Street ; 
she  brings  me  home  my  chapeaux  from  Celes- 
tine's,  and  has  the  impertinence  to  want  to 
chat  and  sit  down  with  me.  I  almost  boxed 
her  ears.' 

Leonard  was  silent. 

'  Is  that  your  idol,  7non  capitaine, — that 
yellow-haired  little  nurse-maid  ?  for  I  declare 
she  looks  no  better  than  one, — that  the  "  poor 
girl "  you  were  mildly  sentimental  over, — the 
rustic  Phyllis  you  unearthed  in  Devonshire, 
and  who,  I  suppose,  has  religiously  tracked 
you  to  London  ?  I  declare  I  thought  she'd 
got  on  a  black  glazed  calico  dress,  if  there  is 
such  a  barbarism  to  be  met  with.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,'  answered  Leonard, 
flushing  crimson.  Vivian's  sneers  galled  him 
horribly.  '  My  rustic  Phyllis  may  remain  in 
Devonshire  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life  as 
far  as  she  concerns  me.' 

Vivian's  face  brightened  considerably.  Was 
she  not  fascinating  and  fairy-like  to-day, 
lovely  enough  to  dazzle  any  man  ?  Why 
could  she  not  win  Leonard  ? 

'  But  what  were  you  doing  tete-a-tete 
with    a   little    milliner,'    Vivian    asked,  with 
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a  jealous  throb,  '  especially  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ? ' 

'  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  you'll  admit.  She 
had  missed  some  friends  she  had  come  to 
meet  here,  voild  toztt,'  he  answered,  dreading 
another  sneer,  and  orlancincr  aside. 

'  Don't  you  see  the  duchess  yonder  ?  '  asked 
Lady  Annersley,  lifting  her  glass.  *  Yes, 
there  she  is  with  Bertie.  I  declare  she's 
positively  drinking  brandy  and  water  ! ' 

*  Suppose  we  go  and  meet  them,  and  all 
dine  together,'  suggested  Vivian. 

And  Nellie,  half  dead  with  misery,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  happy  rival  on  Leo- 
nard's arm  as  they  entered  the  dining-rooms 
together,  and  caught  the  echo  of  her  silvery 
laugh.  It  horrified  and  disconcerted  Nellie, 
but  it  also  convinced  her  that  she  had  acted 
wisely  and  for  the  best. 

She  waited  a  minute  at  the  entrance,  un- 
seen by  them,  and  saw  Leonard  assist  Vivian 
in  removing  her  costly  fur-lined  Sicilian 
mantle. 

'  Don't  let  the  remembrance  of  your  for- 
saken Calista  spoil  your  spirits,'  she  heard 
Vivian  say,  in  a  rather  shrill  and  excited 
voice. 

And  he  answered,  smiling, — - 

'  She  may  go  to  France  for  me.  Isn't  that 
what  the  song  says  ? ' 
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Nellie  listened  no  longer.  She  was  so 
weak  and  stricken  that  it  was  some  time 
before  she  gained  the  station,  and  then,  in  a 
little  dark  corner,  where  she  was  unperceived 
by  none  save  a  forlorn  kitten  as  lonely  as 
herself,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  that 
saved  her  reason.  This  was  the  wretched- 
ness nothing  could  ever  change. 

'  Lost, — for  ever  lost,  and  yet  he  can  re- 
proach me,'  she  murmured,  '  and  I  must 
forget  him,  and  go  on  working  every  day  as 
usual.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A    DYING     man's     ADVICE. 
'  A  lovely  soul  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless.' 

ELLIE  never  reasoned  in  her 
grief;  she  only  felt  that  nobody 
v^  in  the  world  cared  how  miserable 
she  was ;  she  had  no  hope  to 
sustain  her ;  this  pain  of  the  mind  was  a 
new  experience.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
her  to  cling  to — she  was  cast  adrift  on  the 
vast  ocean  of  despair.  No  sweet  thought 
that,  perhaps,  after  months  of  waiting,  Cap- 
tain Alallandaine  would  return  to  her  and 
bless  her  with  his  forgiveness  and  love, 
could  lino^er  after  that  ancrrv  leavetakine ; 
*  I  have  done  with  you  from  this  hour.' 

Nellie  had  a  dull,  stupefied  feeling  on  her 
that  life  must  soon  end  ;  her  hands  shook, 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping  ;  she  wanted 
to  be  left  alone  and  do  nothino^.     Work  was 
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so  terrible  in  her  state  of  mind.  The  arti- 
ficial flowers  seemed  to  have  even  less  pity 
for  her  than  the  dear  wild  roses  in  Devon- 
shire, or  the  violet  pansies,  emblems  of 
remembrance,  that  she  had  gathered  in  the 
old  school  garden  at  Brookesmere. 

Never  to  be  near  Leonard,  or  caressed  by 
him  ;  never  to  be  cheered  by  a  glance  or 
smile  ;  she  must  keep  this  clearly  before  her, 
or  perhaps  she  would  grow  mad  and  forget 
one  day,  and  be  tempted  to  seek  him  once 
more  in  her  feverish  despair. 

Now  that  he  was  lost,  she  understood  the 
intense  absorption  her  love  had  been  ;  the 
dry  facts  of  everyday  life,  all  the  toil,  and 
drudgery,  and  monotony  of  her  lot  ceased 
to  have  any  meaning  for  her ;  she  only  knew 
she  had  loved  some  one  who  was  lost  to  her 
for  ever. 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable.  She  was 
poor  and  weak.  Vivian  was  strong  and 
rich.  It  was  not  justice  that  settled  the 
destiny  of  human  beings,  it  was  the  blind 
chance  that  flung  them  helpless  upon  the 
world.  Vivian  would  be  his  wife,  and  reign 
at  Staplefield  Hall,  and  visit  the  county 
families,  and  dole  out  alms  to  the  poor,  as 
befitted  a  person  in  her  position,  and  Nellie 
would  go  on  living,  perhaps,  a  long  time,  and 
then  drop  down  dead  like  a  little  tired  bird 
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that  had  found  no  nest,  and  be  buried  in 
some  London  churchyard  with  other  nameless 
creatures  that  hadn't  taken  kindly  to  sorrow 
and  disappointment. 

Are  there  not  plenty  of  human  sparrows 
to  whom  the  beautiful  air  and  roses  and 
green  bowers  of  the  earth  are  simply  un- 
endurable, because  their  wings  have  soared 
to  a  distant  heaven  that  has  made  earth 
a  blank  ? 

Nellie's  face  burned  at  the  memory  of 
Vivian.  She  was  jealous  of  her  and  hated 
her.  The  luxurious,  dainty  girl,  whose 
laughter  was  like  a  silvery  peal  of  bells  as 
Leonard  sat  by  her  side  in  the  dining 
rooms  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  her  rival 
and  enemy.  If  it  had  been  any  one  but 
Vivian  ! 

Nellie  thought  of  the  ominous  words  she 
had  overheard  at  Prince's  Gate,  longing  to 
have  the  strength  and  will  to  approach  Cap- 
tain Mallandaine  and  say, — 

'  See  if  she  is  worthy  of  your  love,  after  all. 
Question  her  as  to  her  secret.' 

Would  it  not  be  a  moral  dagger  to  thrust 
in  her  happy  rival's  breast  and  tear  it  asunder? 
But  then,  suppose  Leonard  really  cared  for 
Vivian,  would  it  not  hurt  him  also  ? 

Nellie  never  thought  of  reproaching  her 
lover.     She  was   willing  to  press  her  pure, 
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child-like  brow  against  the  fiery  ploughshares 
of  pain,  and  kiss  any  rod  sooner  than  Leo- 
nard should  suffer. 

It  was  so  natural.  Of  course  he  had  dis- 
covered that  Vivian  would  suit  him  better  in 
everyway  as  a  wife.  Mrs  Rudersheim  knew 
the  world  so  well,  and  what  society  meant. 
Nellie's  only  solace  consisted  in  thinking  that 
in  resigning  him  she  had  saved  him  from  the 
disgrace  and  disadvantages  of  a  marriage 
beneath  him. 

Madame  Celestine  and  the  Marquis  de 
Rocheville  were  at  present  in  Paris,  both  glad 
to  escape  the  autumn  and  winter  fogs  of 
London.  Gustave  gambled  considerably, 
and  sought  new  excitements  to  forget  Mrs 
Branscombe's  eccentric  behaviour.  Celestine 
wanted  new  patterns  and  fashions,  and  hunted 
up  old  lace,  diamonds,  bric-a-brac,  novelties, 
and  curiosities.  The  cafis,  theatres,  and 
shops  of  Paris  amused  her,  and  the  marquis 
was  invariably  generous  to  a  creature  of  dust 
and  dulness.  Commonplace  women  were, 
after  all,  so  much  safer  and  eminently  philo- 
sophic. He  was  tired  of  being  set  on  a  shrine 
and  worshipped  apart  with  fervour,  tears, 
and  the  varieties  of  emotion  that  formed  an 
enchanted  land  into  which  he  could  never 
enter.  Celestine  cheapened  and  bargained 
and  loved  the  sound  of  dice  too,  and  screamed 
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with  laughter  at  the  best  points  In   French 
comedy. 

The  brightness  and  merriment  of  her  young 
companions  made  NelHe  suffer  still  more. 
She  had  never  known  a  mother's  care,  and 
when  any  great  sorrow  attacks  us,  do  we  not 
often  prefer  the  winter  time,  the  cold,  and 
the  grave,  to  summer,  her  flowers,  fruits,  and 
sunshine  ? 

Nellie  had  felt  too  111  to  even  visit  Mrs 
Rudershelm  since  that  leave-taking  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  She  had  neglected  her  kind 
friend  for  a  whole  fortnight,  but  this  evening, 
as  she  ascended  to  her  room,  she  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  to  dress  and  go  out.  Every- 
thing seemed  such  an  effort  with  the  Iron  wall 
of  silence  and  distance  between  herself  and 
Leonard  Mallandalne,  —  when  an  earthly 
heaven  Is  lost,  we  feel  less  affinity  and  sym- 
pathy with  those  we  knew  ere  It  had  closed 
and  faded, — every  trifle  In  the  dear  past  was 
sublimated  by  that  serene  radiance. 

Nellie  liked  looking  at  the  faces  of  the 
saints  In  the  public  galleries,  and  wondering 
about  other  forms  of  human  sorrow  and  Its 
pale  Images  and  symbols,  and  loved  to  steal 
down  the  sombre  aisles  of  the  London 
churches,  listening  to  the  solemn  peals  of 
organ  music  and  the  voices  raised  In  har- 
mony.    Prayer  brought  her  nearer  to  Leonard 
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than  anything  else  now,  for  it  had  naught  to 
do  with  the  earth,  which  gave  her  fresh  pain 
every  day. 

Waiting  for  a  happiness  that  never  dawns 
is  bitter,  but  it  is  a  preparatory  stage  ;  it  is 
not  so  fatal  as  the  blow  which  kills  youth  and 
hope  at  one  fell  stroke. 

*  He  will  never  think  of  me  ;  he  will  marry 
Vivian  Branscombe,'  Nellie  would  repeat. 
*  Ah,  dear  heaven  !  will  nothing  bring  me 
rest  ? ' 

But  she  must  steady  her  voice  to  calmness 
when  she  visited  Mrs  Rudersheim,  and  ap- 
pear resigned.  Her  nights  were  feverish 
and  sleepless  ;  she  would  lie  awake  hour  after 
hour  listening  to  the  heavy,  lumbering  roll  of 
the  ocean  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  carriages 
that  surged  down  Regent  Street,  as  the 
doomed  in  Paris  may  have  once  listened  to 
the  roll  of  the  tumbrils.  Now  and  then  the 
hoarse  shrieks  of  human  voices  clamouring 
for  gold,  or  drunken  answers,  followed  by 
oaths,  blows,  and  threats,  caught  her  ear. 

Nellie  began  to  sicken  of  routine,  and 
longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the  brown  floral 
Devonshire  woods,  the  music  of  the  cascades, 
the  sweetness  of  the  golden  summer  noons. 

This  was  Regent  Street,  and  she  began 
to  fade. 

After  Nellie  had  pinned  a  neat  ruffle  round 
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her  pretty  throat,  buttoned  her  boots,  and 
brushed  back  the  Hght,  feathery,  silken  curls 
ere  plaiting  them  in  rigid  severity,  any  one 
regarding  her  closely  must  have  seen  how 
strangely  changed  and  pale  that  bright,  poetic 
face  had  become  during  the  last  few  days. 
She  looked  too  spiritual  and  fragile  to  sup- 
port the  tedious  burden  of  life. 

Nellie  felt  so  tired  before  she  had  gone  five 
hundred  yards  down  Regent  Street,  that  she 
paused  and  leant  against  one  of  the  project- 
ing ledges  of  the  shop-windows.  She  had 
purchased  a  fragrant  knot  of  roses  from  a 
Regent  Street  flower-girl  as  a  little  offering 
to  Mrs  Rudersheim,  and  was  turning  them 
over  listlessly  in  her  hand  when  she  saw 
Captain  Mallandaine  cross  over  the  road. 
He  recognised  her,  but  merely  gave  her  the 
cold  passing  glance  of  a  stranger. 

Nellie  shuddered  under  the  chill  of  this 
indifference,  but  she  did  not  raise  her  head ; 
they  were  for  ever  parted. 

The  lamps  were  all  lighted  by  this  time, 
and  a  soft  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall. 
Various  fops  and  dandies  of  the  upper  ten, 
men  who  lived  upon  women,  and  men  who 
lived  by  their  wits,  had  smiled  and  stared, 
and  sundry  specimens  of  amorous  old  butter- 
flies rejoicing  in  their  last  chance  of  summer's 
sweets,  were  passing  on  to  the  rich,  jewelled 
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women  they  '  protected/  and  who  made 
theatres  and  opera  houses  dazzling  and  gay 
with  their  presence. 

Leonard  had  been  struck  with  NelHe's 
pallor  and  look  of  suffering,  and  it  was  the 
same  Nellie  who  had  entered  the  old  Hall  to 
save  him  from  death  when  fire  and  destruc- 
tion were  close  at  hand,  and  the  lurid  light  in 
the  sky  had  warned  her  that  the  swift  flames 
might  be  threatening  him.  How  calm  and 
brave  she  had  been  in  that  dread  hour  !  It 
was  the  same  Nellie  who  had  been  carried 
wounded  from  the  tigers'  cage,  and  smiled  at 
him,  spite  of  her  pain,  with  the  love-light  in 
the  clear  violet  eyes, — Nellie,  with  her  rose- 
bud mouth  and  poetic  fancies,  and  the  rich 
golden  ripples  of  shadowy  hair, — innocent 
still,  and  fair  as  in  her  childhood's  days,  when 
she  had  made  necklaces  of  the  yellow  cow- 
slips, before  she  knew  she  had  an  angel's  face. 
He  should  ever  love  this  girl,  and  her  memory 
would  be  like  some  subdued  but  haunting 
grief, — always. 

Nellie  waited  a  long  time  at  the  door  of  the 
fashionable  apartments  in  Mayfair  to-night. 
No  one  seemed  inclined  to  answer  the  bell, 
but  at  last,  as  she  rang  a  third  time,  a  draggle- 
tailed  servant  opened  the  door  and  put  her 
head  out. 

*  Oh,  is  it  you,  miss  ?  '  she  said,  in  a  hushed 
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voice.  '  The  poor  dear  man's  dying  fast. 
You  can  never  see  him  again,  and  missus  is 
Hke  a  distracted  creature.' 

NelHe  recognised  this  servant  to  be  a  cer- 
tain  sHpshod  Kate  who  occasionally  waited 
on  Mrs  Rudershelm. 

*  Is  j\Ir  Rudershelm  dying,  then  ? '  asked 
Nellie,  In  low,  sorrowful  tones,  as  the  girl 
draeeed  down  the  chandelier  In  the  drawing- 
room  and  lighted  It. 

'  Yes,  miss.  We've  had  such  a  fearful 
week  of  It.  Master's  ruined, — lost  every 
halfpenny  In  a  speculation  over  champagne 
and  brandy.  Missus  must  sell  everything 
she's  got.  It  gave  him  a  kind  of  a  fit.  He's 
hardly  spoken  clear  since,  and  now  they've 
got  two  of  the  first  physicians  to  be 
found  In  London,  but  there's  no  hope — 
none ! ' 

Nellie  sat  down  and  waited.  Her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words.  That  dear,  kind, 
light-hearted  lady  to  suffer  so  cruelly  seemed 
too  terrible  to  realise. 

'  She's  been  longing  to  see  you,  miss,'  the 
girl  continued  ;  '  for  master's  found  something 
out  about  you,  I  believe,  and — ' 

'About  me!'  cried  Nellie,  starting  to  her 
feet ;  but  at  that  moment  Emily  Rudershelm 
stole  noiselessly  downstairs  and  rested  trem- 
bling fingers  on  Nellie's  shoulder. 
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Nellie  turned  and  gently  kissed  that  fair 
white  hand. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  was  sobbing,  and  touched 
Nellie  with  the  involuntary  caressive  clinging 
of  the  weak  and  stricken. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  in  such  deep  dis- 
tress,' said  Nellie  tenderly,  conscious  there 
was  more  love  and  demonstration  in  Mrs 
Rudersheim's  manner  than  usual. 

'  He  is  dying,  Nellie, — my  poor  Hubert  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  my  grief  there  is  just 
one  drop  of  comfort, — the  hope  that  I  have 
found  my  daughter,  and  that  you — are — she.' 

Nellie  sank  on  her  knees  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  Emily's  robe,  buried  her  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  half  suffocated  her  with 
the  force  of  her  emotion. 

The  words  had  struck  that  electric  chord 
in  the  human  soul  which  hardly  ever  errs  in 
its  instincts. 

'  My  mother,  my  sweet  darling  mother ! 
Oh,  let  me  kiss  you,  dear, — let  me  fancy  what 
it  is  to  be  your  daughter — once — just  for  once.' 

Mrs  Rudersheim  put  her  arms  round 
Nellie's  neck  and  smoothed  her  hair. 

'  Why  I  believe  that  you  are  my  child, 
Nellie,  is  because  he  thinks  so  too.  He  did 
from  the  very  first,  and  he  turned  the  thought 
over  in  his  mind  without  saying  a  word  to 
me.      That  was  just  like  my  Hubert ;  so  he 
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employed  a  clever  detective  to  hunt  up  Side- 
wing's  past  career,  and  among  other  things 
he  discovered  that  she  had  a  child  of  her  own.' 

Nellie  still  remained  kneeling ;  a  sense  of 
strange  delight  and  fear  born  of  expectation 
and  hope  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

'  If  Hubert  could  have  lived  he  would  have 
made  all  straight  and  clear  for  us,  Nellie,  but 
his  belief  is  that  Vivian  Branscombe  is  an 
impostor, — that  her  life  is  a  lie.  He  declared 
he  was  morally  convinced  that  she  is  Side- 
wing's  daughter.  He  bade  me  take  you  to 
my  heart  as  a  comfort  and  a  solace  in  my 
affliction,  and  we  must  together  unveil  the 
dark  mystery  and  find  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
of  the  past.' 

Nellie  rose  to  her  feet.  Was  this  really 
her  mother — her  beautiful,  long-lost,  un- 
happy parent  ?  The  thought  was  almost  as 
sweet  and  thrilling  as  the  one  that  had 
whispered  to  her  that  Leonard  was  her 
lover.  And  then,  if  this  wonderful  surmise 
should  be  true,  would  he  not  return  to  her  and 
bless  her  with  the  old  fond  devotion  ? 

'  I  cannot  think  of  you,  dear  Nellie,  at  such 
a  moment  as  this  as  I  shall  do  when  I'm 
learning  resignation,'  Emily  said  simply. 
'  He  is  leaving  me,  Nellie — my  husband  — - 
my  idol — and  he  suffers  thinking  that  we 
shall  be  poor  and  desolate  without  him.' 
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'  But  If  I  am  Indeed  Mr  Branscombe's  child/ 
muttered  Nellie;  'and  It  can  be  so  proved, 
will  there  not  be  ease  and  peace  and  luxury 
for  you  still  ?  ' 

A  dull,  wearied  look  stole  to  Mrs  Ruder- 
shelm's  expression.  Nellie  followed  her 
softly  from  the  room,  and  they  stood  to- 
gether, with  clasped  hands,  by  Hubert 
Rudersheim's  dying  bed. 

'  Nellie,'  he  whispered,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
with  the  death-damps  upon  his  brow. 

She  bent  over  him,  endeavouring  to  catch 
the  faint,  broken  words. 

*  Be  good  to  your  mother.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  her  child.  It  could  have 
been  proved  had  I  lived,  but  since  I  shall 
not  be  there  to  help  you,  you  must  work  out 
the  mystery  yourself.  Take  care,  Nellie,  of 
my  poor  darling.' 

'  Yes,  oh,  yes.  I  love  her  dearly,'  said 
Nellie,  her  tears  falling  over  his  half- raised 
hands.  '  I  will  indeed  take  care  of  her 
always,  and  devote  my  life  to  making  her 
happy  if  she  will  let  me.  I  will  do  my  ut- 
most to  prove  the  truth,  unveil  the  secret, 
and  the  hidden  crime.  I  swear  to  discover 
the  mystery  attached  to  my  birth,  and  to 
that  of  Vivian  Branscombe.' 

Nellie's  eyes  darkened.  She  had  often 
been  impatient  of  the  sufferings  and  Injustice 
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so  long  visited  on  her — she  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  and  submit  to  any  hard- 
ship if  an  end  were  achieved  that  would 
smite  the  guilty,  and  lay  bare  the  falsehoods 
and  iniquities  of  years.  Her  ardent  spirit  de- 
lighted in  the  challenge  and  combat  ;  her 
beauty  seemed  transfigured  ;  it  reflected  the 
solemn  saintliness  of  a  high  and  impassioned 
purpose. 

'  You  will  not  be  alone,  Emily,'  he  mur- 
mured, as  his  wife  hung  over  him.  '  I  know 
how  you  have  longed  for  years  to  embrace 
your  daughter.  I  was  the  means  of  sunder- 
ing you  both  ;  but  be  well  assured  that  with 
my  last  dying  breath  I  have  restored  her  to 
you.' 

She  breathed  her  w^arm  kisses  on  his  lips. 

*  You  will  always  have  Nellie  with  you, 
dear,'  he  murmured  ;  '  do  not  grieve  for  me.' 

The  suffering  possessing  her  was  less  keen 
as  she  listened. 

'  Always,'  she  faltered,  as  Nellie's  little 
hand  stole  into  hers. 

Nellie  stood  motionless  ;  but  the  highly- 
wrought  enthusiasm  of  her  soul  irradiated 
her  expression  with  new  tenderness ;  her 
eyes  were  fixed,  but  dreamy,  the  golden 
ripples  of  her  hair  were  as  a  nimbus  about  a 
saint's  head.  She  infused  fresh  streno^th 
into  her  trembling  mother's  thoughts,  so  that 
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she  looked  less  dazed  and  heart-broken. 
A  great  agony  had  indeed  taken  possession 
of  Emily's  body  and  mind  as  the  shadow 
of  death  brooded  in  solemn  silence  over  the 
room. 

A  few  minutes  later  Nellie  softly  with- 
drew, and  left  them  alone  for  a  parting  and 
farewell  that  only  God  can  change.  Nellie 
felt  awe-stricken  and  bewildered.  She  wanted 
to  live  now  and  unearth  the  mystery  of  her 
life,  and  expose  the  woman  who  had  betrayed 
a  sacred  trust. 

Vivian  seemed  to  her  like  a  beautiful, 
gilded,  cruel  snake  with  poison  in  its  fangs. 
Nevertheless,  she  must  be  attacked,  and  her 
power  defied  and  broken.  Vivian  might  be 
forced  to  abdicate  and  leave  her  boudoirs  of 
rose-satin,  her  carriages  and  horses,  her 
jewels  and  splendour,  and  maybe  the  bridal 
veil  and  the  bridal  dress. 

'Will  justice  come  too  late,  I  wonder?' 
asked  Nellie,  with  a  little  cry.  '  If  so,  I 
shall  wish  it  had  never  come  at  all' 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE    PRIZE    IS    GRASPED. 

'  Then  to  my  eager  question,  answer  naught 
Nor  seem  aware  that  all  the  time  my  hand 
Lay  still  within  his  own,  forgotten  there, 
Like  seaweed  on  a  gold,  uncaring  sand, 
Who  had  no  love  to  give.' 


I VI AN  was  a  remarkably  prudent 
girl,  and  in  her  wisdom  she  re- 
sembled neither  of  her  parents, 
for  Robert  Sidewing,  down  in 
Devonshire,  was  running  heavily  into  debt 
and  drinking  hard — so  very  hard,  indeed,  that 
the  clever  detective  Mr  Rudersheim  had 
employed  to  sift  all  evidence  relating  to  Mr 
and  Mrs  Sidewing's  past  career  found  Robert 
frequently  in  that  pleasant,  if  hopeless,  state 
of  inebriation,  when  he  would  ask  piteously 
in  between  his  hiccups, — 

'  Am  I  not  Peter  the  Great  ?  Who  shays 
Pm  not  Peter  the  Great,  and  Peter  in  the 
wilderness  looking  at  the  sky/ 

Riley,   the  detective,   learnt   a   good   deal 
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from  this  foolish  Robert,  but  not  quite  all 
the  information  he  needed,  for  the  victim 
was  not  always  tipsy,  and  a  drunken  man's  per- 
oration must  needs  be   taken  cum  gi^ano  salts. 

So,  if  Robert,  in  nankeen  breeches,  a  wide- 
awake hat,  and  brown  gaiters,  addressed  his 
yokels  and  carters  merrily  from  the  top  of 
a  straw  or  haystack,  pitchfork  in  hand,  and 
with  an  eye  well-opened  to  rats,  Riley,  down 
below,  sauntering  into  the  farm  for  a  chat 
about  the  crops,  or  the  hops,  or  potatoes, 
knew  that  he  must  wait  till  the  evening,  when 
the  brandy  circulated  freely  at  Diggory's 
public-house,  and  Robert  grew  lachrymose, 
maudlin,  and  repentant,  in  company  with  other 
convivial  souls,  over  the  deceptive  glass. 

Then  did  he  weep,  and  act,  and  shout, 
and  rave ;  then  was  he  Hamlet,  Skylock, 
Macbeth,  Polo7ihts,  the  Gravedigger,  and 
Duncan  all  in  turn.  Riley,  applauding  judi- 
ciously from  time  to  time,  drew  poor  Bob 
out  more  than  he  quite  relished,  but  by  a 
little  judicious  flattery  the  actor's  weak  head, 
weakened  more  than  ever  by  alcohol,  was 
soon  turned,  while  the  detective's  clever  criti- 
cism delighted  and  encouraged  him  still  more 
in  his  performances. 

Meanwhile  Vivian,  at  Prince's  Gate,  was 
in  the  highest  spirits,  but  for  all  that  she  did 
not  forget  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence. 
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She  saved  up  money  in  every  possible 
way ;  she  cut  down  her  expenses,  and  sent 
away  half  the  servants,  and  hid  costly  jewels 
away  with  her  furs  and  laces,  in  case — well, 
as  she  deftly  expressed  it,  '  anything  awk- 
ward should  happen.' 

But  just  at  present  everything  was  coiileur 
de  rose.  Captain  Mallandaine  had  written 
inviting  himself  for  an  afternoon,  and  a  smile 
of  triumph  played  on  Vivian's  lips.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  was  earnest ;  it  satisfied 
Vivian  so  utterly  that  she  danced  round  and 
round  the  room  when  she  was  alone,  and 
slipped  the  letter  in  the  breast  of  her  dress, 
and  made  all  kinds  of  mistakes  in  the  intricate 
lace  work  with  which  she  beQ^uiled  her  time. 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you  he'd  come  to  his  senses.'*' 
asked  her  mother,  as  Vivian  exulted.  '  He's 
just  been  feelin'  'is  way,  my  dear,  and  you'll  be 
Mrs  Leonard  Mallandaine  afore  the  spring.'' 

Fettered  by  fashion,  and  conventional  by 
training,  Vivian  began  to  scheme  and  shape 
her  plans.  She  cared  little  whether  he  loved 
her  with  supreme  affection  ;  she  wanted  to 
reign  at  the  Hall  and  visit  the  county  families, 
and  be  petted  and  made  much  of  in  the  best 
society. 

'  Besides,  it's  so  much  safer,'  she  would  say. 

Leonard  dashed  up  to  Vivian's  mansion 
at  Prince's  Gate  in  a  hansom  cab  this  after- 
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noon.  He  meant  to  propose  to  her,  and 
ask  her  to  become  his  wife.  NelHe  had 
disappointed  him,  and  sinned  past  forgive- 
ness. Besides,  now  that  reason  instead  of 
passion  ruled  him,  he  began  to  think  it  a 
wiser  step,  on  the  whole.  Social  success 
was  worth  something,  and  Vivian  had  the 
tastes,  birth,  and  training  of  a  lady. 

She  looked  wonderfully  pretty  to-day,  as 
she  rose  to  greet  him.  She  wore  her  richest, 
softest  velvet,  a  diamond  cross  rested  on  her 
breast,  her  eyes  had  a  dreamy,  pensive  sweet- 
ness rare  to  them,  her  little  feet  were  encased 
in  velvet  shoes  embroidered  with  seed  pearls, 
and  a  book  of  Shelley's  poetry  was  by  her 
side. 

Vivian  hated  Shelley,  but  it  pleased  Leo- 
nard to  think  she  appreciated  the  subtle, 
exquisite  delicacy  of  poets'  thoughts. 

*  You  are  early,  ino7i  capitaine,'  she  said, 
as  he  retained  her  hand  longer  than  usual 
in  his,  and  deep  blushes  fiitted  over  her 
cheeks  and  throat. 

The  brow  that  had  burned  with  feverish 
pain  during  long  sleepless  nights  was  just 
touched  lightly  with  his  lips,  as  he  said, 
drawing  her  nearer,  and  plunging  suddenly 
in  medias  res^ — 

'Vivian,  I  have  come  to  ask  a  question 
of  you — to  entreat  you  to  be  my  wife.      I 
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could  not  rest  till  I  heard  your  reply.  Say, 
is  this  little  hand  to  be  mine  ? ' 

Amazement  and  joy  almost  stupefied 
Vivian's  senses.  There  was  no  intensity, 
no  ardour  in  his  tone  or  manner  ;  but  what 
did  she  care  for  these,  so  lon;^  as  she 
secured  him  ? 

She  trembled  under  the  magnetism  of  his 
gaze,  she  thrilled  at  his  touch  with  the  rapture 
of  a  woman  who  loves. 

He  wondered  whv  he  had  ever  thought 
her  harsh  and  unlovable — her  face  seemed 
to-day  sweet  and  tender  as  that  of  a  Mater 
Dolorosa. 

*  Oh,  Leonard,  if  only  you  knew  how  I 
have  suffered,'  she  cried,  vieldine  to  an  im- 
pulse — '  the  dreadful  terror  and  jealousy  and 
maddening  despair  of  fancying  I  had  lost 
you — that  you  cared  for  another,  and  some 
one  unworthy  and  beneath  you.' 

Leonard  started,  and  thought  of  Nellie — 
Nellie,  who  was  a  poem,  a  fiower,  an  idyl. 
Vivian's  words  grated  on  his  ears.  She 
was  secretly  vexed  that  Leonard  ottered  no 
tumultuous  adoration. 

'  We  often  make  mistakes,'  he  said  coolly, 
'  but  let  ours  be  a  sound  bargain,  nia  belle! 

*  Oh,  Leonard,  are  you  still  thinking  of 
another  ?  Is  this  a  farce,  or  a  comedy,  or 
are  you  in  solemn  earnest  ? ' 
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*  In  solemn  earnest,'  he  answered.  '  I 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  See,  here  is  a  ring 
I  bought  in  the  hope  that  I  should  not  have 
to  plead  in  vain.' 

She  trembled  again,  leaning  heavily  against 
him.  She  had  fastened  a  rose  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress  ;  she  kissed  it,  and  offered  it 
him  with  a  smile.  He  had  never  loved  her, 
but  he  meant  to  marry  her  ;  it  was  a  decorous, 
wise,  sensible  act ;  it  would  also  please  his 
parents,  so  he  took  the  rose  and  trifled  with 
it  in  his  hand. 

By  degrees  he  plucked  asunder  the  leaves, 
and  the  softly-tinted  innermost  heart  of  the 
flower  ;  Vivian  loosened  her  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  the  tears  stole  to  her  eyes. 

*  Leonard,  I  am  so  jealous  of  your  thoughts,' 
she  whispered,  kneeling  before  the  fire  on 
the  Persian  hearth-rug.  '  Suppose  one  day 
you  should  find  me  tedious  and  stupid  and 
tire  of  me,  would  you  rend  my  heart  as  you 
have  done  that  rose's  leaves  and  petals  ?  ' 

'Ton  my  word,  dearest,'  he  said,  sur- 
prised at  the  force  and  intensity  of  her  words 
and  manner,  '  I  didn't  think  you  were  so 
romantic  and  sensitive.' 

He  liked  her  all  the  better  for  this  unex- 
pected outburst  of  feeling ;  he  had  so  little 
love  to  offer  himself. 

'  I  wonder,  Leonard,'  said  Vivian,  with  a 
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charming  pout  and  naive  dash  of  petulance, 
Mf  I'd  been  a  poor  girl,  badly  off,  and  in 
a  humble  rank  of  life,  but  very  beautiful, 
with  eyes  like  Scheffer's  "  Gretchen,"  would 
you — ' 

'  Never  wonder  about  anything,  my  dear 
girl,'  said  Leonard  philosophically ;  '  take 
facts  as  they  present  themselves  in  this 
world.  You  are  charming  and  very  fascina- 
ting— beautiful  in  my  eyes  ;  you  will  be  my 
wife,  and  years  will  only  endear  us  still  more 
to  each  other.' 

For  do  not  habit,  routine,  and  custom 
often  make  men  and  women  settle  down  to- 
gether comfortably  and  amicably,  even  when 
passion  is  a  blank  '^. 

Marriage  is  generally  safer  when  it  is 
utterly  commonplace  and  friendly.  The 
social  surfeit  of  the  honeymoon  cannot  last 
for  ever,  and  if  a  woman  is  tiresome  and  a 
bore,  are  there  not  the  clubs — heaven  bless 
and  preserve  them  ! — for  husbands  to  fly  to 
as  shrines  and  sanctuaries  where  the  lai'es 
2SiA  penates  cannot  enter  ? 

But  these  two  would  be  wealthy  ;  they 
could  therefore  better  escape  from  each 
other's  society. 

Vivian  understood  him  perfectly.  She 
must  expect  no  fiery  interludes  of  an  im- 
passioned  lover's  devotion.      It  was   rather 
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hard,  but  then  the  prize  was  really  grasped 
at  last. 

Possession,  she  well  knew,  was  nine  points, 
and  here  was  Leonard's  ring  on  her  finger. 
So  she  will  be  worldly,  and  forget  what  is 
missing.  Men  sometimes  felt  more  than  they 
expressed  on  these  occasions.  No  doubt  it 
was  so  in  this  case.  And  the  pleasure  his 
embrace  gave  her  atoned  for  everything. 

If  Lord  Portmore  had  wept  and  prayed 
night  and  day  at  her  feet,  she  would  only 
have  felt  inclined  to  kick  him,  as  a  titled 
juggler,  with  pleasant  tricks  of  manner  ;  but 
when  Leonard's  kisses  touched  her  lips,  they 
seemed  to  burn  into  them  with  strange 
amorous  delight  and  pain. 

Her  body  grew  hot  and  cold,  she  longed 
to  weep  with  ecstasy.  If  he  were  chilly  and 
indifferent,  she  grew  intoxicated  with  his 
presence,  his  smile,  his  touch.  Was  that 
not  sufficient? 

The  realisation  of  her  dream  of  years  was 
accomplished.  Was  it  not  also  the  desire  of 
Mr  Branscombe's  heart  that  she  should 
marry  Leonard  ? 

'  How  pleased  papa  would  have  been,'  she 
said,  checking  a  mutinous  smile,  as  Leonard 
spoke  formally  and  in  a  cool,  business-like 
fashion  of  their  future  arrangements,  '  if  he  had 
only  lived  to  know  that  I  should  be  your  wife.' 
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Vivian's  lawful  papa,  who  the  previous  day 
had  fought  the  rural  beadle  of  the  village 
church  because  he  made  some  unflattering 
remarks  regarding  Mr  Sidewing's  rights  as  a 
churchwarden,  had  just  arrived  at  Prince's 
Gate. 

Vivian  lived  in  hourly  dread  sometimes 
lest  her  affectionate  parent  should  present 
himself  in  his  eccentric  farmer's  costume 
and  make  a  scene.  The  noisy  roisterer  at 
Diggory's  public-house  did  occasionally  visit 
London,  and  insisted,  with  drunken  dignity 
and  obstinacy,  on  seeing  '  his  girl '  at  Prince's 
Gate. 

'  We  have  known  each  other  for  years,' 
Leonard  answered,  without  noticing  her 
allusion  to  Mr  Branscombe.  *  I  do  not  think 
a  long  engagement  necessary  or  desirable  in 
our  case — in  fact,  I  hate  longf  enofao^ements. 
People  bore  you  so  in  society  with  twaddle, 
and  etiquette,  and  crushing  allusions  to  the 
power  of  love,  and  all  that.  If  you  have  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife,  Vivian,  could  we  not  be 
married  in  the  spring — say  March  ?  This, 
you  know,  is  the  last  month  of  the  old 
year.' 

The  firelight  played  upon  the  changing 
shades  of  her  face,  which  had  grown  softened 
and  mobile  with  joy. 

Vivian  only  murmured  '  Yes,'  timidly  ;  she 
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did  not  care  just  then  to  show  how  she  valued 
her  triumph. 

Leonard's  serenity  was  almost  cruel  in  its 
complete  indifference.  Had  he  come  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  of  mortgage  or  bonds  with 
his  solicitor,  he  could  not  have  appeared 
more  degag^. 

His  manner  piqued  while  It  charmed  her; 
so  many  second-rate  lovers  and  pauperised 
noblemen  had  approached  her  with  tumultuous 
emotions  of  the  exhaustive  kind,  that  had 
Leonard  been  even  rough  or  brutal,  instead 
of  cool,  it  would  not  have  displeased  her. 

Love,  with  Vivian,  was  the  very  essence 
of  selfishness  ;  so  long  as  she  worshipped 
and  felt  intoxicated  herself,  she  cared  little 
what  her  lover  experienced. 

*  It  will  all  come  right  in  time,'  she  thought, 
*  because  he's  honourable  and  high-principled.^ 

He  would  never  treat  her  as  some  men  did 
their  wives  to  smart  doses  of  forgetfulness 
and  Insults,  or  regard  marriage  as  a  pit  to  be 
escaped  from  later  on  by  the  aid  of  ladders 
and  lanterns  from  the  Divorce  Court. 

Vivian  was  very  glad  to  return  from  trans- 
cendent heights  of  bliss,  and  become  worldly 
again.  That  suggestion  of  an  early  marriage 
was  so  nice  and  practical ;  it  admitted  also  of 
allusions  to  a  trotcsseau,  horses,  money,  and 
settlements. 
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Leonard  had  never  dreamt  of  any  enchant- 
ment with  Vivian  ;  he  was  thinking  of  Nellie's 
head  as  it  had  appeared  to  him  amid  the 
sombre  autumnal  foliage — that  fair,  child-like 
face,  and  the  entrancement  of  their  mingled 
kisses,  all  had  faded  into  a  weird  dream  of  a 
too  happy  past. 

Soon,  after  a  little  more  discussion  had 
taken  place,  Leonard  withdrew,  and  Vivian 
found  herself  alone,  with  his  handsome  dia- 
mond ring  on  her  finger. 

She  had  many  diamond  rings  in  her  jewel- 
case,  but  none  so  rich  and  choice  as  this  one  ; 
she  flashed  it  to  and  fro  in  the  firelight,  and 
held  it  against  the  rich  and  heavy  folds  of 
her  velvet,  satisfied  that  it  must  have  cost  a 
great  deal.  She  had  begun  to  consider  the 
value  of  everything  lately. 

'  Evil  is  always  strong/  whispered  an  in- 
ward voice.  '  See  how  lucky,  how  wise,  how 
clever  you  are.  The  storms,  and  bitterness, 
.and  woe,  and  sorrow  of  this  life  are  reserved 
for  that  other  girl,  Mr  Branscombe's  daughter 
and  heiress.  She  may  have  to  tramp  weary 
miles  in  the  summer  dust,  or  the  winter's 
snow,  or  die  of  hard  work  and  want  in  a 
wretched  garret.  Will  any  one  arise  to 
proclaim  her  wrongs  ?  While  your  dainty 
feet  are  pressed  against  silk  and  velvet, 
your    body  is    clothed    in     fine    linen    and 
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satins,  and  a  lace-decked  bed  receives  your 
limbs.' 

And  yet  he  had  forgotten  to  care  for  the 
offered  rose.  There  must  always  be  some 
bitter  drop  in  an  earthly  cup,  even  if  it  is  of 
solid  gold  and  cleverly  stolen. 

The  door  opened,  and  her  mother  entered  ; 
she  glanced  anxiously  at  Vivian. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  has  he  really  gone  ?'  she 
asked,  looking  round,  and  sinking  half  speech- 
less into  a  chair. 

'  Who  ?     Captain  Mallandaine  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  course.  Only  think  that  rascal 
Bob  has  come,  and  cook's  in  'sterics,  swearin"^ 
he  was  her  lover.  He  drove  up  in  a  four- 
wheeler,  my  dear,  and  he's  actually  lying 
heels-uppards  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  takes- 
the  basting  ladle  for  a  pipe.' 

Vivian's  quick  temper  rose. 

*  Is  this  all  the  good  my  money  has  done 
the  scoundrel  ?'  she  cried  fiercely,  stamping 
her  foot.  '  Did  I  not  tell  him  he  never 
should  come  here  ?  No,  not  on  any  excuse 
or  pretext  whatever.  How  am  I  to  be  safe 
with  that  tipsy  ruffian  at  hand  ?  Oh,  he  had 
better  not  try  me  too  hard,  or  I'll  get  him  put 
away  for  ever  in  a  lunatic  asylum  as  a  mad- 
man.' 

*  That's  what  we  must  do,'  said  Mrs  Side- 
wing,  rubbing  her  hands,  and  looking  wicked. 
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'  Pack  'im  off  to  some  nice  quiet  place,  a  little 
out  of  town,  where  he'll  never  be  'eard  of  no 
more.  I  believe  his  goings  on  'ave  been 
scandalous  lately  at  the  farm.' 

At  that  moment,  to  their  intense  horror, 
Bob's  uneven  steps  were  heard  tramping 
heavily  up  the  velvet-pile  covered  staircase, 
and  he  was  singing,  tipsily — 

'  King  Richard  was  a  meme  soul, 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown.' 

Vivian  covered  her  face,  too  disgusted  to 
venture  on  to  the  landing ;  then  suddenly 
she  rose  and  faced  her  father,  fearful  lest  any 
of  the  servants  might  be  near,  and  overhear 
the  ex-actor's  denunciations. 

But  only  the  faithful  De  Lancy,  cleaning 
one  of  the  staircase  windows  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  an  under -housemaid,  was  at 
hand,  and  'what  love  will  do'  might  be  here 
amply  exemplified,  for  to  be  within  twenty 
feet  of  his  mistress  filled  him  with  mysterious 
raptures  and  palpitations ;  besides,  the  artful 
Riley  had  somewhat  entrapped  De  Lancy, 
and  had  stood  him  many  brandies  and  sodas, 
so  that  he  was  warned  to  keep  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  to  the  goings  on  and  mysteries  of 
Prince's  Gate.  Above  all,  was  he  to  be  sure 
and  notice  if  a  certain  Mr  Robert  Sidewing 
ever  called. 
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De  Lancy  now  listened  to  the  familiar 
words  of  Hamlet, — *  You  should  not  have 
believed  me' — hic-cough — *  for  virtue  cannot 
so  innoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall 
relish  of  it — I  loved  you  not,'  which  he  had 
himself  so  often  declaimed  ere  he  fell  madly 
in  love  with  Vivian  Branscombe. 

'Hush!'  cried  Vivian,  putting  her  hand 
over  her  father's  mouth.  '  This  is  not  a 
stage.  Make  less  noise,  I  insist,  or  you 
shall  be  locked  up  for  good.' 

Bob  brandished  the  gravy  ladle  in  the  air. 
He  pushed  by  his  daughter,  and  roared, — 

'  Ain't  I  Peter  the  Great  ?  Who  shays 
I'm  not  Sir  Peter — Peter —  Now,  what 
the  deuce  was  the  cantankerous  old  rascal's 
name  V 

De  Lancy  wondered  why  this  very  dis- 
orderly person  was  not  dismissed  from  the 
mansion  in  charge  of  two  policemen,  and 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  fetch  those  pro- 
tectors of  the  peace  to  Prince's  Gate. 

He  heard,  however,  his  young  mistress 
bang  the  drawing-room  door  angrily  to,  and 
speak  In  loud  and  imperious  tones. 

Vivian  forgot  that  her  father  was  as  un- 
reasonable in  his  present  state  as  any  lunatic 
in  Hanwell. 

She  had  never  been  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  tipsy  people,  and  while  she  looked 
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alarmed,  she  was  also  resolute;  it  was  her 
first  experience  of  any  of  the  low  phases  of 
life. 

'  How  dare  you  behave  like  this  ?'  she 
said  furiously,  as  Bob  danced  about  and 
threw  himself  into  attitudes.  '  Where's  your 
Gratitude  after  all  my  kindness  and  gener- 
osity ?  I  thought  you  would  be  safe,  or  at 
least  harmless,  down  in  Devonshire.' 

De  Lancy  had  now  left  his  window,  his 
steps,  and  wash-leather,  and  was  listening 
intently  with  his  ear  at  the  key-hole. 

Listeners  are  always  very  mean  people, 
but  after  Riley's  hints  and  his  own  suspicions, 
he  determined  to  gain  every  information 
possible. 

'  Talk  of  gratitude  to  your  poor  old  father, 
you  heartless  young  hussie  !'  cried  Bob,  who 
had  gathered  something  of  her  meaning. 
'  Why,  you're  my  property,  you  impertinent 
minx,  and  so  is  this  house  and  everything  in 
it,  even  including  old  Mother  Fox.  Yes, 
that's  you,  my  dear,'  he  added,  addressing 
his  Martha  Jane,  '  and  a  very  nice  thing 
you've  made  out  of  your  wickedness  for 
years — ay,  that  you  have.' 

'  He's  not  so  very  drunk  after  all,'  thought 
De  Lancy,  deeply  interested,  but  consider- 
ably staggered  by  the  words. 

'  If  I  should  be  ruined  through  such  a  wretch 
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as  that/  muttered  Vivian,  turning  aside  with 
a  shudder. 

'  I've  come  for  some  money — farming  don't 
pay  as  it  ought,'  Bob  went  on,  half-sobered 
by  Vivian's  fury,  '  and  who  should  I  come  to 
but  my  dear  daughter,  bless  her  ?  Let  me 
say,  like  King  Lear — Cordelia — ' 

'  We  must  lock  'im  up,  dearie.  It's  the 
only  safe  thing  to  do,'  whispered  Mrs  Side- 
wing. 

De  Lancy  meanwhile  resolved  to  see  Riley 
and  retail  this  conversation.  It  was  not 
Vivian,  the  heiress,  courted,  wooed,  and, 
maybe,  won  that  very  day  for  her  gold  by 
the  proud  soldier,  Captain  Mallandaine,  whom 
De  Lancy  loved.  It  was  Vivian,  the  fashion- 
able beauty,  as  she  appeared  to  him  daily, 
whom  he  reverenced  as  a  queen. 

He  was  so  infatuated  by  her  beauty  he 
began  to  hope  she  might  be  poor  and  friend- 
less, so  that  he  could  offer  humble  homage 
when  every  one  else  had  forsaken  her. 

So  here  was  another  link  forged  in  the 
heavy  chain  that  was  winding  round  Vivian 
to  drag  her  down  to  misery. 

'  I  told  you  I  would  always  send  you  money 
whenever  you  wrote  to  me  and  wanted  it,  but 
that  I  forbade  you  to  approach  me,  or  enter 
my  house,'  said  Vivian,  in  a  hard,  stern  voice. 

'  Hush-money,  my  dear — that's  what  I'm 
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paid  for.  Come  and  give  your  old  father  a 
kiss,  and  sit  on  his  knee.  I  remember  dand- 
ling you  in  my  arms  many  a  time  when  you 
were  a  noisy  little  kid — eh,  old  Madam  Fox, 
don't  I  ?' 

Vivian  shivered.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and 
fiery  with  rage. 

'  I  order  you  to  leave  my  house  at  once/ 
she  said,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  '  and  if 
you  ever  dare  to  enter  it  again  without  my 
permission,  you  shall  have  no  more  money 
from  me.  Be  sure,  I  will  find  means  to 
punish  you.  Father,  indeed  !  A  nice  father 
you've  been  all  these  years.  Branded  me 
with  infamy,  left  us  to  starve,  and  only  mar- 
ried her,'  pointing  to  Martha  Jane,  *  to  rob 
and  defraud  her  of  every  farthing.' 

'  Oh,  you  little  spiteful  jade  and  spitfire ! 
Well,  I'll  go  now,  but  remember  I  have  the 
power  to  come  here  whenever  I  please. 
You're  my  property.  Who  says  Fm  not  a 
gentleman  as  highborn  as  any  of  you  Brans- 
combes  and  Annersleys  '^.  You  re  not  a 
Branscombe,  you  perky  little  hawk.  You're 
a  Sidewing !  Sneer  as  much  as  you  may, 
you  can't  alter  that.' 

'His  child!'  echoed  De  Lancy,  beating  a 
rapid  retreat  down  the  stairs,  'and  all  the  better. 
She's  less  likely  to  be  snapped  up  by  that 
dark,  savage-looking  officer,  and  all  the  more 
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likely  to  cotton  to  poor  Alfred.  Then — oh, 
then  ! — when  my  darling  is  mine,  will  I  re- 
turn to  the  profession  of  which  I  was  the 
choicest  luminary.  Then  what  passion,  what 
tire,  will  my  Romeo  and  Claude  Melnotte  pos- 
sess after  this  gloomy  interlude  of  suffering.' 

Vivian  was  considerably  relieved  to  see 
her  father  clinging  to  the  banisters  as  he 
carefully  descended.  After  the  hall  door  had 
closed,  she  wrung  her  hands  and  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Her  fathers  words  rang  in  her  ears  like 
some  knell  of  impending  doom.  A  sickening 
presentiment  of  coming  evil  blanched  her 
cheek  and  made  her  heart  sink. 

Meanwhile,  the  clever  detective  was  mak- 
ing pencilled  notes  of  De  Lancy's  information. 

*  I  think  the  birds  will  be  nicely  netted 
soon/'  Riley  said,  smiling.  '  We've  got  a 
little  further  than  salting  'em  by  this  time.' 

Vivian  felt  a  consciousness  of  approaching 
evil  that  filled  her  with  an  almost  superstitious 
dread. 

The  siorht  of  the  withered  rose  leaves  her 
lover  had  torn  so  carelessly  asunder,  cast  over 
her  the  dim  shadows  of  a  silent  despair. 

Her  social  hopes,  her  wealth  and  position, 
were  all  at  the  mercy  of  a  drunken  man's 
inane  and  dangerous  maunderings. 

She  opened  the  window  and  stepped  out 
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on  the  balcony,  but  there  was  no  caress  in 
the  breeze  that  moved  aside  her  hair.  It 
seemed  sullen  and  laden  with  a  moan  that 
struck  her  with  a  deadly  kind  of  chill. 

*  He  will  be  my  husband,'  she  said  to  her 
mother,  with  a  wintry  smile,  showing  her  the 
ring  as  she  drew  aside  the  velvet  curtains 
and  re-entered  the  room.  *  But  see — he  has 
strewn  the  rose  I  gave  him  all  to  pieces,  and 
left  dead  leaves  behind.  Is  this  a  bad  omen 
of  the  future  ? ' 


CHAPTER    VI. 


DANGER     IN     A     NEW     QUARTER. 


MILY  RUDERSHEIM  was  so 
smitten  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  that  she  was  for 
once  In  her  Hfe  utterly  Indifferent 
to  the  becoming  effect  or  perfect  fit  of  her 
new  mourning. 

A  sting  of  keen,  remorseful  pain  darted 
through  her  if  ever  she  caught  herself  won- 
dering whether  black  really  Improved  the 
complexion  of  blondes,  or  If  her  straight  hair, 
worn  in  a  demure  fashion,  as  representing 
bereavement,  could  ever  be  brushed  down 
again  In  a  coquettish  Gainsborough  fringe. 
She  was  so  utterly  Inconsolable  that  she 
cried  over  her  best  crape,  and  did  not  care 
if  wetting  It  with  her  widow's  tears  spoilt  the 
crispness  and  freshness  of  Its  appearance. 

Therefore  was  her  grief  sincere,  but  like 
all  soft  elastic  natures,  she  recovered  from  the 
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blow  by  degrees,  and  when  she  found  NelHe, 
with  deep,  violet  eyes  so  like  hers,  watching 
her  with  thoughtful  affection,  she  roused  her- 
self to  drink  the  cups  of  tea  she  brought,  and 
listened  to  the  girl's  advice  and  suggestions, 
and  took  an  interest  in  the  very  cheap  furni- 
ture Nellie  had  bought  to  furnish  their  apart- 
ments with  at  Peckham  Rye. 

The  sables,  and  jewels,  and  laces,  were 
all  swept  away  and  sold  to  pay  the  de- 
mands of  the  landlady  and  other  pressing 
debts,  and  also  to  assist  in  meeting  daily 
expenses. 

Emily  had  never  known  what  it  meant  to 
be  poor  before,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Nellie's  gentle  ministrations  and  loving  sym- 
pathy, Mrs  Rudersheim  would  have  faded 
out  of  life,  not  knowing  how  to  earn  a  penny, 
and  being  too  proud  to  seek  assistance  from 
her  friends. 

And  the  hope  sustained  her  that  Nellie's 
claims  to  be  Mr  Branscombe's  lawful  heiress 
could  indeed  be  proved. 

She  had  many  interviews  with  the  detec- 
tive, who  begged  her  to  be  cautious.  Her 
want  of  means  made  it  very  difficult  to  act 
in  the  matter,  for  the  enemy  was  well  off,  and 
fully  equipped  and  armed  with  all  the  power 
and  advantages  of  wealth. 

That  fatal  want  of  means  has  paralysed  so 
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many  arms  uplifted  to  strike,  and  left  the 
wicked  to  rejoice  in  their  ignoble  triumphs ! 

They  went  to  one  of  those  remarkable 
institutions  of  modern  social  life, — '  The  Cele- 
brated Black- Rock  Furnishing-  Company, 
Limited,'  where  unlimited  swindHng  did  not 
count.  They  found  the  chairs  and  sofas 
stuffed  with  hay,  and  that  the  washing-stands 
and  tables — all  made  of  light,  unsubstantial 
deal  wood — for  which  they  paid  three  times 
their  value,  cracked  and  split  in  promising 
fissures,  into  which  one  might  have  laid  the 
blade  of  a  table  knife.  But  Emily  made 
light  of  all  these  minor  ills.  Were  they  not 
going  to  be  rich  soon,  and  what  was  the  use 
of  grumbling  ?  There  would  be  a  trial 
shortly  that  would  make  everything  clear, 
and  reinstate  Nellie  in  her  proper  position. 

Emily  had  never  been  a  visionary,  even 
in  her  wealthy  days,  and  she  was  still  highly 
practical.  The  hay  stuffing  of  the  sofa  dis- 
composed her  when  she  wanted  to  sleep,  and 
the  pattern  peeled  off  the  cheap  cretonne 
covers  of  the  chairs. 

Peckham  Rye,  its  pleasant  villas  and 
patient  donkeys,  was  a  starding  change  after 
Mayfair,  and  though  Nellie  talked  in  her 
bright  way  about  the  cricket  matches  that 
would  be  held  on  the  Rye  in  the  summer, 
and  drew  charming  pictures  of  the  effect  of 
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white  tents  on  the  grass,  Emily  shuddered, 
thinking  of  the  shrieks  of  vulgar  little  boys, 
and  sighed,  recalling  her  lost  London  joys. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  take  Nellie  with  her  and  call  at  Prince's 
Gate,  and  thus  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  nurse  and  Vivian.  The  idea  excited  her 
so  much  that  she  could  not  sleep.  Her 
dreams  were  filled  with  visions  of  Vivian  and 
Mrs  Sidewing,  now  imploring,  now  weeping, 
or  sometimes  striking  her  down  and  pouring 
coarse  and  abusive  invective  on  her  head. 

'  You  know,  dear  Nellie,  I've  always  longed 
to  face  Sidewing,  and  tax  her  with  her  guilt,' 
Mrs  Rudersheim  was  saying,  as  she  and 
Nellie  sat  together  at  breakfast — the  girl  had 
recapitulated  for  about  the  tenth  time  all  she 
could  remember  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  her  extreme  childhood — 'and  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to-day  to  Prince's  Gate, 
and  take  you  with  me.' 

Nellie  wondered  if  this  were  a  wise  action. 
She  herself  rather  dreaded  the  ordeal,  or  to 
be  brought  again  into  contact  with  Vivian 
till  other  steps  had  been  taken ;  but  she  knew 
it  was  simply  useless  to  attempt  to  oppose 
the  suggestion. 

Whether  this  visit  to  Prince's  Gate  were 
a  rash  and  foolish  proceeding  or  no,  Emily 
cared  nothing.     Riley,  to  be  sure,  had  begged 
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her,  in  the  pathetic  phraseology  of  Scotland- 
yard,  *  to  run  dark  a  bit  longer/  till  things 
were  riper  and  more  fully  formed  for  action  ; 
but  one  of  her  dangerously  energetic  fits  was 
on  her,  and  all  opposition  was  useless. 

*  Yes,  Nellie,  I'm  longing  to  track  the  old 
serpent  Sidewing,  and  watch  her  face  as  she 
cowers  under  my  accusation,'  said  Emily 
earnestly.  *  What  a  triumph  to  see  her  taken 
away  to  prison,  as  she  most  assuredly  will 
be,  to  suffer  for  her  crime  ! ' 

*  After  the  trial,'  said  Nellie  cautiously. 
*  It  has  all  got  to  be  proved  first,  and  we 
are  so  bitterly  poor.' 

She  sighed,  and  glanced  at  her  mother. 
Nellie  worked  very  hard  just  now — almost 
beyond  her  strength.  She  still  retained  her 
situation  at  Madame  Celestine's  in  order  to 
add  to  their  slender  income. 

'  They  may  resign  all  without  any  trial  or 
going  to  law,'  said  Emily,  rising  from  the 
table,  '  after  I  have  had  my  say.  You  will 
see  her  tremble,  Nellie,  and  her  wicked 
daughter  too.' 

'  Oh,  no,  you  mistake  them.  They  would 
neither  stick  at  murder  to  retain  the  wealth. 
We  shall  be  simply  turned  from  the  door  as 
a  couple  of  impostors,'  said  Nellie  sadly. 

'  Make  haste  and  dress,  Nellie,  and  don't 
talk    nonsense,   or   I    shall  think  you   are  a 
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little  coward,'  said  Mrs  Rudersheim,  vexed 
at  Nellie's  manner.  '  Think  what  is  at  stake 
for  us — the  splendid  position  we  shall  gain — 
and  to  know  that  a  servant's  treachery  has 
ousted  my  child  from  her  rights  makes  me 
hardly  able  to  contain  myself  Sidewing 
always  hated  me,  I  now  believe,  though 
once  I  thought  her  a  sound-hearted,  honest 
soul,  and  I  never  guessed  for  a  moment  she 
ever  had  a  daughter,  so  I  could  imagine  no 
motive  of  hers,  Nellie,  that  would  work 
badly  for  my  child.' 

Emily  was  almost  dramatic  in  her  excite- 
ment. She  was  very  tired  of  the  hay-stuffed 
chairs,  the  horrid  little  fender  that  tore  her 
crape,  the  cracked  deal  tables,  the  unsesthetic 
crockery,  the  cheap  apartments  at  Peckhara 
Rye.  As  her  grief  diminished,  her  love  of 
luxury,  dress,  and  beautiful  things  returned. 
She  knew  also  she  was  still  a  very  pretty 
and  fascinating  woman,  utterly  out  of  her 
proper  sphere  at  the  Rye.  She  wanted 
Nellie  to  reign  as  a  bright  luminary  of 
fashion  in  London,  and  have  carriages  and 
horses,  with  her  photograph,  instead  of 
Vivian's,  displayed  in  fashionable  shops. 
How  pleasant  the  Park  and  the  Row  were 
to  drive  through  in  a  luxurious  carriage, 
instead  of  scrambling  about  the  dusty  streets 
and  lanes  in  thick  boots  and  a  waterproof! 
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How  miserable  and  poor  were  the  cheap 
little  nosegays  of  flowers  Nellie  bought  to 
cheer  her,  and  placed  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  ugly  vases !  There  was  no  romance  in 
Emily  Rudersheim.  She  believed  in  the 
solidity  of  comfort,  and  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance imparted  by  wealth. 

She  never  understood  the  grief  that  was 
working  havoc  day  by  day  in  her  young 
daughter's  health,  for  Nellie  was  always  kind 
and  bright  and  cheerful.  Suspense,  doubt,, 
and  fear  alternately  preyed  upon  her  nervous 
system  and  robbed  her  of  rest ;  a  sort  of 
unutterable  despair  settled  upon  her  since  she 
had  lost  her  lover. 

Such  is  the  misfortune  of  possessing  a 
heart,  especially  when  one  is  a  woman,  and, 
above  all,  of  putting  that  heart  into  life. 

Nellie  kissed  her  mother,  and  followed  her 
upstairs  to  dress  for  their  excursion  to 
Prince's  Gate.  The  girl  knew  what  the 
detective  meant  when  he  bade  them  act  with 
the  utmost  care  and  caution  before  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  the  Sidewings.  There  was 
no  feebleness  of  purpose  in  Nellie.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  sworn  to  bring 
the  traitors  to  justice  by  Hubert  Ruder- 
sheim's  dying  bed,  but  she  knew  also  there 
was  nothing  so  fatal  as  striking  aimless  blows 
too  soon. 
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The  blow  that  must  be  struck  in  the 
Prince's  Gate  quarter  should  be  too  terrible 
.and  overpowering  for  the  enemy  to  recover 
from. 

Nellie  was  surprised  at  her  mother's  cling- 
ing to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
so  that  every  thought  was  laden  with  hopes 
of  future  worldly  glories  and  success.  In 
fact,  Emily  laboured  as  much  for  herself  as 
for  Nellie  in  crushing  the  impostors  who  had 
duped  Mr  Branscombe  so  long. 

'  What  miserable  rooms  these  are  !'  Emily 
was  saying,,  as  she  twisted  the  cheap  mirror 
irritably  in  its  frame.  Her  widow's  bonnet 
and  veil  were  laid  out  on  the  bed,  which  was 
still  unmade.  '  I  declare,  Nellie,  I  can  find 
nothing,  and  when  I  try  to  pull  open  these 
•drawers  we  got  from  the  company,  I  nearly 
pull  them  over — they  are  so  awkward  and 
rickety.' 

'  Never  mind,  dear,'  Nellie  said,  putting 
on  her  little  velvet  hat ;  *  if  we  win  the  trial, 
as  we  are  sure  to  do,  if  you  are  only  care- 
ful, you  will  have  splendid  wardrobes  with 
plate-glass  doors  again,  and  everything  you 
can  fancy  besides.' 

This  invariably  calmed  the  unhappy  little 
lady.  She  endured  the  Peckham  tram-car 
without  a  murmur,  although  it  made  her  feel 
faint  and  bilious,  and  after  descending  from 
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this,  they  hired  a  cab,  and  told  the  man  to 
put  them  down  at  the  corner  of  Prince's 
Gate. 

Vivian,  who  was  picking  dead  leaves  off 
some  autumnal  flowers  on  the  balcony,  saw 
these  two  figures,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
cross  over  the  road,  and  glanced  at  them 
indifferently.  Many  poor  people  had  pre- 
sented themselves  before  her  supplicating 
alms  and  aid,  since  she  had  come  into  vast 
wealth,  so  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  her 
to  be  summoned  to  the  dining-room  to 
preach  a  little  lecture  on  the  wickedness  of 
extravagance  as  she  acted  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful  ;  but  of  late  Tinson,  the  butler, 
had  received  orders  to  get  rid  of  genteel 
beggars. 

As  Mrs  Rudersheim  knocked  and  rang, 
Vivian  glanced  at  her  snowy-white  linen 
collar  and  cuffs  in  the  glass  to  see  that  she 
was  perfectly  in  order,  suppose  these  ladies 
were  visitors. 

Both  were  deeply  veiled,  but  she  had  seen 
that  the  young  girl  was  very  beautiful,  for 
Nellie  had  thrown  up  her  veil  as  they  crossed 
the  road. 

The  well-trained  butler  soon  perceived 
that  they  were  not  of  the  begging  class,  al- 
though Mrs  Rudersheim  declined  to  deliver 
a  card. 
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He  ushered  them  poHtely  into  the  Hbrary, 
where  all  those  he  mentally  ticketed  '  doubt- 
ful '  were  admitted,  for  here  were  no  silver 
spoons  or  salvers  lying  about  to  be  readily 
appropriated,  and,  as  Tinson  often  said, 
*  Your  pickpockets  are  that  well  got  up 
they'd  take  in  the  arch-fiend  himself.' 

Emily  saw  her  own  likeness  hanging  from 
the  wall,  for  the  velvet  curtains  had  been 
slightly  drawn  aside.  That  beautiful  golden 
hair  was  the  living  image  of  Nellie's. 

'  Look,  my  darling,  at  the  portrait,'  she 
whispered  excitedly.  '  That  is  like  you  are 
now — the  very  exact  facsimile  of  your  dear 
self  at  this  moment.' 

Nellie  was  silent.  She  was  thinking  of 
that  father  who  had  died  without  blessine 
her,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen.  She 
remembered  the  bitter  sufferings  of  her 
lonely  childhood  ;  the  cruel  lashes  from  the 
Spaniard's  whip,  the  blows  and  falls  and 
dangerous  feats  it  had  been  her  lot  to  endure 
and  attempt  ;  this  sentimentalism  of  the 
pampered  lady  of  fashion  did  not  move  her 
at  that  moment.  Why  had  she  forsaken 
her,  and  left  her  with  strangers,  and  cast  her 
into  unheard-of  miseries  and  torments  ? 

'  I  wish  I  had  seen  my  father,'  Nellie 
faltered. 

She   was   not   thinking   of  the  vast   pos- 
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sessions  and  wealth  he  would  have  left  her, 
nor  of  all  she  had  lost  in  a  worldly  sense. 
She  would  like  to  have  known  his  loving  care, 
and  nestled  to  his  breast,  and  felt  the  sacred- 
ness  and  tenderness  of  a  father's  blessing  and 
protection. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  pock-marked 
woman,  dressed  in  a  rich  black  satin,  and 
holding  a  bundle  of  wools  and  knitting  in 
her  hand,  entered  with  uplifted  head.  Mrs 
Sidewing  enjoyed  getting  rid  of  poor,  proud 
suppliants  for  aid. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  turned  suddenly  round 
and  faced  her.  Mrs  Sidewing  gasped  for 
breath  as  she  glanced  at  these  two — mother 
and  daughter.  She  was  sure  of  it,  though 
she  swore  to  deny  it  to  the  last.  Mother 
and  daughter !  Was  the  game  really  lost, 
after  all  her  falsehoods  and  iniquities  and 
deceit }  Lost  with  the  prize  of  a  grand 
marriage  grasped  for  Vivian }  Another 
three  months  and  then  all  would  have  been 
secured. 

'  Mrs  Rudersheim  !'  she  exclaimed. 

She  had  repressed  a  cry  of  horror,  but  a 
darting  spasm  of  agony  passed  through 
her  mind,  and  left  its  reflection  on  her 
livid  face  with  its  look  of  stunned  sur- 
prise. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence,   and  then 
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Emily,  smiting  her  hands  together,  over- 
whelmed with  rage  and  hatred  at  the 
thought  of  the  nurse's  treachery,  came  close 
to  her  and  said  in  low,  firm  accents, — 

*  You  abandoned  my  child  and  tried  to 
kill  her !  You  sold  her  into  slavery  and  to 
fiends,  base  and  heartless  as  yourself.  You 
promised  me  on  your  most  solemn  oath  you 
would  be  a  mother  to  her,  and  you  put  your 
daughter  in  her  place.  A  prison  awaits  you 
where  you  shall  learn  that  justice  is  not 
always  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  I  have 
brought  my  child,  Nurse  Sidewing,  to  take 
her  rightful  place  in  her  father's  mansion.' 


CHAPTER     VII. 

HUNTED    DOWN. 


RS  SIDEWING'S  gloomy  brows 
worked.  She  looked  more  wicked 
than  ever.  Her  eyes  were 
riveted  on  Mrs  Rudersheim 
like  those  of  a  fiery  basilisk  longing  to  slay. 
Her  features  bore  the  stamp  of  that  terrible 
uncertainty  to  be  seen  in  the  expression  of 
a  wild  animal  hemmed  in  and  threatened  by 
foes,  and  not  knowing  which  will  be  the 
safest  step  to  take  in  its  fear. 

'  So  you  threaten  me,  do  you  ? '  she  said 
fiercely,  and  facing  Mrs  Rudersheim.  '  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  the  law  don't  permit  o' 
threats  and  false  pretences  without  making 
those  as  threaten  pay  for  it.  I  shall  go  to 
prison,  shall  I  ?  You'll  have  to  prove  those 
words  first.' 

'Your  very  dress  convicts  you  of  your 
guilt,'  said  Emily  slowly.      '  Is  it   a  suitable 
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one  for  a  nurse  ?  Would  any  old  retainer 
in  a  family  wear  rich  black  satin  like  yours  ?  ' 
'  Only  let  Miss  Branscombe  come  down- 
stairs to  you,  and  you'll  both  be  shown  the 
door  pretty  quick.  I  wonder  wot  her  lover, 
Captain  Mallandaine.  \id  say,'  Mrs  Sidewing 
continued,    off   her  enard.    '  if  he   knew   the 

<z> 

insults  you've  ottered  her — a  nice,  prettv 
young  lady  she  is,  too,  and  your  own 
daughter,  as  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time.' 

'  You  can  brazen  out  your  infamy  to  this 
extent  ? '  cried  Emily,  petrified  with  the 
woman's  audacity. 

'  Whv,  didn't  master   recognise   'er  as  his 


child,  and  he  was  'cute  enouorh.  as  vou  oueht 
to  know,  though  you  did  play  'im  a  mean 
trick  in  running  away  with  that  Haustrian  ? 
Didn't  Mr  Branscombe  bless  'er  and  receive 
'er  as  his  own  child  all  these  years  ?  ' 

'  Listen,  Mrs  Sidewing,'  said  Emily 
coldly.  '  I've  not  come  here  to  bandy  words 
with  a  criminal  such  as  you.  of  the  deepest 
dye.  I  maintain,  and  I  can  prove  that  the 
girl  you  brought  under  Mr  Branscombe's 
roof,  and  swore  to  him  was  viy  child,  was 
in  reality  your  ozcn,  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Her  father  was  a  drunken  actor  called 
Robert  Sidewing,  and  he  made  you  his 
wife   because    Mr    Branscombe   eave   vou    a 
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thousand  pounds.  Indeed  he  has  confessed 
as  much  already.' 

*  Then  they've  tampered  with  that  tipsy 
rascal,  who'll  be  our  ruin  yet/  thought  the 
nurse,  turning  a  shade  paler  at  her  husband's 
mention.  *  It  is  false,  madam — a  pack  of 
lies.  This  girl  by  your  side  has  either  im- 
posed on  you,  or  now  that  you've  not  got 
a  sixpence  to  bless  yerselves  with,  and  are 
thinking  of  a  Chancery  suit,  you've  trumped 
up  a  pack  o'  lies  to  steal  away  your  daugh- 
ter's rightful  inheritance.  But  never — never 
will  I  see  Miss  Branscombe  injured.  I'm 
her  faithful  servant  and  friend  till  death. 
You  think  it  'ud  be  very  nice  to  turn  her 
out  of  Prince's  Gate,  and  live  on  the  fat  o' 
the  land  yerself,  I  dessay.' 

Emily  wondered,  as  she  read  the  cold 
defiance  of  relentless  hatred  in  look  and  tone, 
how  she  could  ever  have  trusted  her  baby 
with  such  a  fiend. 

The  fiery  blood  that  ran  in  the  nurse's 
veins  asserted  itself.  In  a  moment  of  un- 
governable fury,  she  shook  her  fist  in  Nellie's 
face. 

'You  little  impostor  ! '  she  said,  half  choked 
with  passion. 

'  Nellie  Raymond  is  no  impostor,'  said 
Emily,  watching  the  effect  of  her  words. 

The  nurse  started.     It  was  the  name  she 
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had  given  the  child  when  she  left  it  in  charge 
of  the  farmer's  wife,  Mary  Mathers,  whereas 
Mrs  Rudersheim  had  christened  her  child 
*  Vivian.' 

'  Nellie  Raymond ! '  she  repeated,  won- 
dering how  much  Mrs  Rudersheim  really 
knew. 

The  sudden  mention  of  this  name  sent  a 
chilly  tremour  through  her  frame.  Had  it  not 
haunted  her  waking  and  sleeping  for  years  i^ 
Why  had  not  cruelty  and  suffering  sufficed 
to  kill  Nellie  Raymond  as  she  had  prayed 
they  might  ? 

'  You  had  a  child — a  daughter.  Take 
me  to  the  spot  where  she  is  buried,  or  else 
prove  to  me  that  she  is  dead.  If  not,  /  will 
prove  she  is  here — under  this  roof — a  swindler 
and  a  liar ! ' 

'  Better  look  a  little  nearer  'ome,'  she  said 
insolently,  evading  the  question.  '  You're  a 
pretty  one,  too,  to  come  and  preach  to  me. 
I've  done  a  good  part  by  your  child  as  you 
abandoned,  you  light  o'  love,  living  first  with 
one  man  and  then  another.  If  you  'ud  stayed 
at  'ome,  like  an  honest  wife  would  'ave  done, 
and  nussed  yer  baby,  it  might  a'  been  better 
for  you.  You  says  to  me,  "  Sidewing,"  you 
says,  pleasant  as  could  be,  and  crying,  too, 
"  I've  known  you  many  a  year.  I'd  trust 
you  with  untold  gold.     Be  a  mother  to  my 
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babe  and  heaven  will  reward  you."  And  a 
mother  I've  been,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  all 
these  years.  If  you  want  to  see  your 
daughter,  madam,  don't  bring  that  creature 
to  the  'ouse,' — pointing  to  Nellie,  who 
listened,  horror-stricken  at  her  tones — '  un- 
less you  want  to  be  turned  out  from 
Prince's  Gate  as  impostors,  both  of  you,  with 
a  policeman.' 

'  There  is  evidence  that  you  left  my  child 
in  the  care  of  a  poor  woman — a  farmer's  wife 
— in  Devonshire,  who  lived  with  her  mother. 
The  mother  is  dead,  but  the  farmer's  wife, 
Mary  Mathers,  has  since  gone  to  Australia, 
and  we  are  tracing  her.  Before  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  sold  the  little  girl,  whom  she  called 
Nellie  Raymond — how  does  the  name  strike 
you  ?  (Mrs  Sidewing  started,  and  turned 
her  head  aside) — to  a  circus  proprietor, 
w^hose  wife,  a  Spaniard,  called  Juanita  Dal- 
ton,  wanted  a  child  to  teach  and  train  for  her 
profession.  She  bought  my  daughter,  as  she 
might  buy  a  dog,  while  you  lied  and  plotted 
and  schemed  to  place  your  bastard  in  the 
place  of  the  rightful  heiress.  Through  some 
careless  slip  of  yours,  or,  maybe,  a  provi- 
dential interposition,  a  tiny  vest,  marked 
"  Vivian  Branscombe,"  was  given  up  to  the 
farmer's  wife,  who  saved  it,  and  tossed  it 
into  a  box  with  other  clothes  when  my  child 
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was  sold  to  the  Daltons.  They  preserved  it, 
and  here  It  is.' 

As  Emily  drew  forth  the  little  vest  from 
her  seal-skin  reticule,  and  named  the  people 
who  could  supply  any  missino-  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidence,  Mrs  Sidewing  knew  that 
all  was  lost.  Baffled,  and  run  to  earth, 
hunted  down  and  accused,  how  could  she 
escape  punishment  ? 

She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  but 
without  another  word,  she  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

Nellie  and  her  mother  glanced  at  each 
other  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

'  How  I  wish  we  had  never  come  !  '  Xellie 
said,  in  a  whisper.  '  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser,  dear,  to  have  left  it  all  for  the  detec- 
tives and  lawyers  to  carry  out  ?  ' 

'  j\Iy  dearest  child,  you  are  not  a  mother. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  I  enjoy  my  revenge. 
Did  you  see  her  crushed  look  of  utter  terror  ? 
She  has  gone  to  consult  with  her  daughter. 
Think,  Nell,  all  this  will  be  yours  soon. 
That  sumptuous  mirror,  the  prie-dieu  chairs 
— that  costly  book-case — how  well  I  remember 
it  at  the  ^lanor  ! — and  did  you  ever  see  a 
lovelier  carpet  ?  Only  contrast  it  with  the 
hideous  ones  the  company  sent  us  for  our 
rooms ;  and,  oh,  child,  just  glance  at  the 
curtains ! ' 
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But  Nellie's  thoughts  had  passed  Into  a 
region  where  curtains  aud  carpets  do  not 
enter. 

Leonard  was  heartless  and  had  forgotten 
her.  He  was  false,  and  engaged  to  the 
nurse's  child — the  girl  who  had  laughed  In 
scornful  derision  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  If 
triumphing  over  Nellie's  sorrow. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  this  idol  she  had 
enshrined  in  her  heart  was  mercenary,  and 
wooed  Vivian  because  she  was  an  heiress  ? 
This  brought  a  deadlier  pang  than  all.  To 
lose  an  ideal  often  embitters  all  the  rest  of 
life.  Nellie  did  not  know  the  interpretation 
Leonard  had  put  on  her  words.  He  had 
not  read  the  extent  of  her  noble  self-sacrifice. 
He  believed  her  capricious  and  fickle. 

So  a  dark  shade  fell  on  Nellie's  spirits  even 
when  her  path  was  beginning  to  be  lined  with 
gold.  She  wanted  the  dear  old  love  to  return 
when  there  was  no  need  to  sigh  on  awaken- 
ing from  sleep,  and  remember  that  her  dreams 
were  vainer  than  her  hopes. 

She  was  going  to  be  rich,  but  Leonard  was 
false.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  if 
perhaps  he  knew  that  she,  Nellie,  had  a 
magnificent  inheritance,  he  would  long  to 
break  off  his  engagement  and  return  to  her. 

'  For  then  I  should  despise  him,'  Nellie 
thought  with  a  shiver. 
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Mrs  Sidewing  passed  quickly  up  the  stair- 
case and  found  her  daughter  still  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  new  song  that  the  impassioned 
Signor  Adagio  had  sent  her  that  morning 
with  his  kind  compliments  and  a  long 
account. 

Heartless  and  capricious  as  are  all  spoilt 
women,  and  with  her  late  resolves  of  taking 
a  strictly  commercial  view  of  things  in  future, 
Vivian  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fashionable  singing  master  was  a  mer- 
cenary being  and  an  original  humbug,  when 
she  saw  her  mother  making  signs  to  her  from 
the  door  as  if  powerless  to  speak. 

'  And  now,  what  is  this  new  trouble  ? ' 
she  whispered,  closing  the  door,  fearful 
lest  they  were  doomed  to  another  visit 
from  her  eccentric  father.  '  You  are  actually 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  your  hands  are  icy 
cold; 

She  half  dragged  Vivian  across  the  room 
towards  the  window,  muttering  strangely  to 
herself  like  a  person  demented. 

'Nellie  Raymond!'  she  kept  repeating. 
'Always  Nellie  Raymond!  How  I  hate 
her  !  Haunted  me  in  dreams,  too !  Ah  ! 
The  nights  and  nights  I've  felt  her  hands 
fasten  round  my  wrist  ere  I  flung  her  from 
me  to  die  ! ' 

VOL.  III.  G 
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*  Mother,  what  harm  can  Nellie  Raymond 
do  us  ? ' 

Vivian  panted  as  she  spoke.  Her  old  fear 
returned  in  new  force,  but  Mrs  Sidewing's 
pallor  was  more  ghastly  than  Vivian's,  and  of 
the  two  the  girl  felt  a  wilder  access  of  power 
and  stubbornness  take  possession  of  her. 

'  You  wonder,  child,  what  has  come  to  us,' 
she  said,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice.  '  Well, 
then,  I  can  tell  you — the  game's  as  nearly 
lost  as  possible.  The  enemy's  on  the  track. 
They  have  found  Nellie  Raymond,  the  real 
heiress.  All  we  can  fight  for  is  to  gain  time ; 
and  you  must  marry  Captain  Mallandaine  be- 
fore the  spring.' 

Vivian  shrank  under  that  iron  grip  at  last ; 
her  breast  heaved,  her  lips  were  dumb  and 
dry,  all  the  objects  of  the  room  faded  for  a 
moment  before  her  vision  ;  the  fatal  coward- 
ice which  was  at  the  root  of  her  nature 
crushed  alike  her  will  and  stubbornness  ;  a 
sudden  longing  to  escape  and  be  heard  of  no 
more  seized  her,  and  paralysed  alike  effort 
and  ambition,  whereas  her  mother  s  dogged 
determination  had  now  returned. 

She  read  aright  the  meaning  of  Vivian's 
terror. 

'  You  ain't  agoin'  to  show  the  white 
feather,  eh,  dearie  ? '  she  asked,  in  a  cautious 
whisper. 
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Vivian  knew  so  well  she  was  guilty  ;  she 
pictured  the  dreary  future  ;  she  saw  her 
mother,  branded  with  a  felon's  mark,  wearing 
out  her  miserable  days  in  prison,  she  heard 
her  father's  drunken  threats  and  saw  his 
staggering  gestures. 

'  Lost ! '  she  cried,  after  a  second's  silence. 
'  You  come  here  and  tell  me  we  are  lost — 
ruined — destroyed  !  Ah,  great  heaven,  when 
it  wanted  but  a  few  short  weeks  to  complete 
my  bliss  ! ' 

She  dashed  her  hands  on  the  velvet  cover- 
ing of  the  mantelpiece,  and  tore  the  lace 
upon  it  into  shreds.  She  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  but  no  tears  came. 

'  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Vi,'  cried  Mrs 
Sidewing,  '  and  we  can  fight  and  fence  a 
bit  longer.  We'll  worry  'em,  and  give 
'em  lots  o'  trouble  yet ;  we'll  pay  for  the 
finest  counsel  in  the  land,  and  it's  a  case  of 
"  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  often  enough 
with  the  law  ;  and  you  shall  marry  the 
captain,  with  all  the  fine  Brooksmere  acres 
and  lands,  and  a  title,  as  he's  the  heir  to.' 

*  Oh,  Leonard,  have  I  indeed  lost  you, 
too  ? '  murmured  Vivian,  sinking  on  her 
knees,  and  lifting  her  hands  above  her  head 
in  piteous  entreaty. 

'Not  at  all,  dearie  ;  a  man  cannot  be 
divorced  from  his  wife  because  she's  not  the 
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right  woman.  "  Poor  thing,  she's  to  be 
pitied,"  every  one  'ull  say,  and  you  can  swear 
you  was  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.  We 
must  muzzle  your  father,  and  begin  to  save 
every  sovereign  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
from  this  hour.' 

Vivian's  eyes  involuntarily  turned  towards 
the  prettily-tinted,  delicately  perfumed  letter 
accompanying  Signor  Adagio's  account. 

Where  would  all  the  toadies  and  hypo- 
crites, who  had  paid  her  homage  for  years 
vanish,  were  she  proved  to  be  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  a  nurse  ?  The  thought  was  too 
bitter,  and  although  she  bit  her  lips  still  they 
bled,  the  tears  came  in  a  torrent. 

Would  Lord  Portmore  continue  to  cringe 
to  her,  or  Signor  Adagio  risk  making  his 
boots  muddy  by  crossing  over  a  dirty  road 
to  press  her  hand  then  ?  Ah,  no.  She 
knew  the  world  and  its  wife  so  well,  this 
poor  Vivian,  who  was  a  thorough  worldling 
herself,  and  versed  in  all  its  dark,  intricate 
mazes.  Her  face  flushed  with  shame  and 
horror  at  the  contemplation  of  the  future. 

*  And  now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  them  ?  ' 
her  mother  asked,  jerking  her  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  library.  '  Nellie  Raymond's 
that  girl  as  came  from  Celestine's  with  the 
mourning  hats  for  you  to  choose  from  } ' 

*  She  seemed  to  envy  me  even  then,'  said 
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Vivian,  glancing  hopelessly  around,  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  drooped  with  mental  pain 
and  fear.  '  I  knew  I  hated  her  as  she  spoke 
to  me.  She  is  beautiful,  and  has  a  timid, 
refined  way  with  her  that  irritated  me ;  some 
instinct  seemed  to  reveal  to  me  that  she  was 
my  enemy,  and  to  be  feared.  .  .  .  And  she 
is  more  than  my  enemy — she  is  my  rival/ 
cried  Vivian,  a  new  light  breaking  in  on  her. 
*  Is  a  mightier  power  than  any  belonging 
to  this  world  smiting  us  to  the  earth  ? 
My  rival,  then,  all  the  time,  was  Nellie 
Raymond — Mr  Branscombe's  daugher  and 
heiress.' 

'Hush,  don't  breathe  it  aloud,'  said <•  Mrs 
Sidewing  huskily.  '  We  can't  leave  'em  any 
longer  together  in  the  library — it  looks  so 
bad.' 

Vivian  raised  her  arms  wearily  from  the 
couch — she  had  thrown  herself  to  the  ground 
in  her  tempest  of  despair — and,  resting  her 
small  head  on  the  satin  sofa,  seemed  lost 
and  dazed. 

'  Oh,  mother — mother  ! '  she  said,  rising 
to  her  feet,  and  with  a  sadness  in  her  eyes 
that  made  them  dreamy  and  wistful,  '  was 
it  wise  to  trade  and  fatten  on  a  crime  ? 
Could  you  see  to  the  end  ?  Ruin  and 
misery  have  overtaken  us  —  the  law  will 
punish  you,  the  papers   will  chronicle  every 
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incident  of  our  wicked  lives,  and  I,  the 
fashionable  beauty,  the  court  belle^  displayed 
in  the  best  shop  windows,  will  be  held  up 
to  the  public  view  with  scorn  and  derision — 
a  nurse's  child,  but  with  a  lady's  instincts, 
education,  and  tastes.' 

'  Don't  blame  me,  Vi — it  was  all  through 
love  of  you.' 

'  I  am  thinking  of  that,'  the  girl  said 
quietly.  '  How  can  you  bear  it  ?  You're 
old  now,  and  you  will  die  in  a  prison.' 

The  wretched  woman  folded  her  child  in 
her  arms,  and  smoothed  back  her  hair,  and 
\lvian  no  more  recoiled  from  her  touch. 

'  Don't  cry,  dearie  ;  it  looks  so  weak  and 
guilty,'  she  said,  emptying  half  a  bottle  of 
costly  scent  over  Vivian's  lace-edged  cambric 
handkerchief.  The  piteous  pallor  of  terror 
had  passed  from  the  girl's  expression  ;  she 
looked  less  jaded  and  haggard.  *  I  loved 
you,  darling — I  m  only  an  ignorant  woman, 
but  I'd  'ave  risked  hanging  to  give  you 
wealth.  I'm  old  now — my  miserable  day  is 
over — but  if  I  think  of  you — rich,  happy, 
and  married  to  the  man  you  love,  shall  I 
regret  the  prison's  fare  and  the  prisoner's 
doom  ?  When  I  hadn't  money  to  buy  a 
meal  for  the  morrow,  when  want  and  hunger 
dogged  my  steps,  when  a  drunkard's  words 
rung  in  my  ears   and   maddened  me,    I   still 
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aa  you.        r    z    r    i      :  t    - 
as  miae,'*  I   r  -  i  .       ^ 

the  worid  can  g    -    — 
if  I  swing  for  It.      1:      ^ 
so  longr  as  the  fir_  : 

'Oh,  mother, 
her  head  and  g 
•  how  many    sir 
Her  voice  was  1 :       : "  : 
ing^thenofherfT  :  - 
for  you — pair 
I   worth  the 
and  infamy  ? 

on  me  is  th 
that  he  wiD 
stfll  more,  is 
may  die  in  pr.^^ ... 

•Vivian.'  said  Mrs  Side 
deep  hreath,  'oh,  my  darl 
you  are  I  pity  me,  duld,  I  s 
for  you.     Leave  me  a  fe 
for  my  prison  Ufe,  if  it   c 
last;  but  we're  not  parted 
time.     They've  got  to  trs: 
the    fanners    wife,   in    A 
might  die  out  there,  wh' :  7 
and  delay,  and  they  los 

'  Courage/  said  \h 
tones.  'I  will  meet  : 
here — this  Mrs  Rue     ^ 
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is  just  dead.  It  was  a  pity  I  never  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  repudiated 
all  her  overtures  of  affection,  because  I  could 
have  gained  an  influence  over  her  weak 
mind.  I  shall  rely  on  my  own  judgment 
and  tact  in  managing  her  at  the  present  time. 
You  stay  here  while  I  go  in  alone.' 

A  deep  flush  spread  itself  over  her  face 
as  she  glanced  with  silent,  mournful  self-pity 
at  her  reflection  in  the  gilt  mirror. 

So  nearly  grasped  was  the  prize  on  which 
she  had  staked  her  all  and  struggled  so  hard 
to  gain,  and  yet — 

Her  heart  throbbed  so  wildly  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  At  that  moment  a  hansom 
cab  dashed  up  to  the  kerbstone,  and  Mrs 
Sidewing,  running  to  the  window,  looked 
out,  and  saw  a  new  danger. 

*  It's  the  captain  himself,'  she  cried,  drop- 
ping the  lace  curtain,  and  returning  to 
Vivian. 

'  If  he  should  meet  them,'  cried  Vivian, 
pausing  for  breath,  and  then  said  quickly, 
— '  Run  downstairs,  and  be  sure  that  he  is 
shown  into  the  dining-room  ;  talk  to  him 
a  little  while  I  get  rid  of  them.' 

Vivian  knew  she  must  be  brave,  and 
struggled  to  retain  her  self-possession. 

Assuming  her  haughtiest  air,  she  threw 
the  door  open,  and  said,  coldly — 
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'  My  nurse  tells  me,  madam,  you  have 
come  here  on  most  extraordinary  pretences. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  my  house 
at  once  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment  for  those  attempting 
to  extort  money  by  threats,  and  if  you  treat 
me  to  any  more  of  these  unpleasant  visits, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  put  the  law  in  force. 
However,  knowing  that  you  are  my  mother, 
I  trust,  for  your  own  sake,  this  will  be  un- 
necessary. Yonder  is  the  hall  door — be 
good  enough  to  pass  through  it  at  once, 
and  quickly  into  the  street.' 

'  But  who  were  you  talking  to  when  you 
said,  ''  I  will  never  call  you  mother,  not  if  I 
am  your  child.  I  shall  hate  you  to  the 
end?"'  burst  out  Nellie,  overwhelmed  with 
her  contempt  of  Vivian. 

Vivian  reflected  an  instant,  and  then  said, 
coldly, — 

'  How  dare  you,  a  milliner's  apprentice, 
listen  to  what  ladies  utter  in  their  own 
homes  ?  Who  are  you,  that  you  venture  at 
all  into  my  presence  to-day  ? '  cried  Vivian, 
imperially  beautiful  in  her  rage  and  disdain. 
*  Those  words  you  overheard  were  addressed 
to  that  portrait — to  that  heartless  mother 
who  abandoned  me  years  ago,  and  who  has 
the  audacity  to  scheme  a  double  injury  on 
me.  and  to  seek  me  here.' 
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'  Splendid  ! '  murmured  Mrs  Sidewing, 
who  was  listening.  *  That  oughter  do  for 
'em,  if  anything  will.  I  didn't  think  VI  'ad 
got  it  in  her  to  be  so  ready  with  an  answer ; 
but  I  thought  she'd  show  fight  when  it 
came  to  the  push,  or  she  wouldn't  be  my 
daughter.' 

Mrs  Rudersheim  moved  towards  the  door. 

*  You  will  hear  next  from  my  lawyers,'  she 
said,  taking  Nellie's  hand. 

'  I  have  heard,  madam,  that  you  are  In 
reduced  circumstances,'  said  Vivian,  giving  a 
parting  feminine  stab  of  the  petty  kind. 
*  People  so  situated  often  grasp  at  any 
shadows  and  straws  to  save  themselves  from 
the  union.  It's  rather  remarkable,  isn't  it, 
that  I've  not  been  treated  to  a  severe  dose  of 
the  threatening  sort  while  you  were  rich  ? 
You  will  find  law  matters  are  expensive  ; 
while  we  are  armed  to  the  teeth  against  the 
vile  charges  of  all  swindlers  and  impostors. 
The  hall  door,  madam,  at  once,  if  you  please. 
You  will  not  have  a  chance,  If  I  can  help  it, 
of  entering  it  again.' 

She  rang  the  bell  for  TInson.  Mrs  Ruder- 
sheim saw  the  bitter  sneer  about  her  lips,  and 
believing  that  Vivian  was  capable  of  going 
beyond  insults,  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
retire  peacefully. 

Captain  Mallandalne  did  not  see  Nellie  or 
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Mrs  Rudersheim  as  they  left  the  mansion. 
He  had  brought  a  magnificent  parure  of 
pearls  for  Vivian,  and  he  was  in  a  brighter 
mood  to-day. 

He  did  not  love  her  intensely,  but  he 
meant  to  cherish  and  be  kind  to  her 
always.  Leonard  had  parted  with  his  love- 
dream  when  Nellie  glided  away,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
Vivian  a  good  husband. 

*  My  darling,  here  is  a  surprise  for  you,' 
said  Leonard,  after  the  greetings  were  over. 
*  First  take  the  pearls  to  the  light  and  tell 
me  how  you  like  them.  You  must  wear 
them  on  our  wedding  day,  Vivian  ;  and  this 
is  a  bouquet  I've  made  myself  from  a  quantity 
of  flowers  sent  me  by  poor  old  Fogg,  our 
gardener,  this  morning.  Let  me  fasten  this 
rose  in  your  hair.' 

Vivian  had  never  known  him  so  playful 
and  loving  before.  She  let  him  move  aside 
her  tresses  and  place  the  rose  where  he 
pleased ;  its  perfume  soothed  her  excited 
nerves,  her  eyes  shone  with  a  more  fiery 
light  than  love  can  give. 

Was  she  not,  he  asked  himself  aeain,  the 
very  woman  he  ought  to  win  as  a  wife  i^ — 
high-bred,  beautiful,  and  accomplished, — 
and  yet  he  was  not  enraptured,  but  rather 
bored. 
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Here  was  no  intoxication  or  glamour  or 
dreams.  He  could  have  left  Vivian  for  years 
with  scarce  a  sigh,  whereas  the  little  shabby 
piece  of  blue  velvet  that  had  encircled  Nellie's 
throat,  and  which  he  found  on  the  garden 
seat,  could  never  be  viewed  or  touched  with- 
out pain. 

So  strange  is  love,  for  it  speaks  the 
laneuag^e  of  a  child,  while  its  veriest  trifles 
are  so  full  of  meaning.  Vivian  cared 
for  him  more  than  she  did  for  the  pearls, 
for  she  was  playing  her  last  card  now. 
To  secure  Leonard  would  be  to  secure 
a  worldly  position  as  well,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  danger  hanging  over  her, 
he,  not  the  pearls,  was  her  first  con- 
sideration. 

'  I  wish  you  loved  me  more,  Leonard,'  she 
said  falterlngly,  her  breath  hurried  and  her 
brain  throbbing. 

This  intensity  was  also  new  for  Vivian. 

'  Must  I  protest  too  much  ? '  he  asked, 
smiling,  and  drawing  her  nearer.  '  What 
would  you  have  me  say  to  you  ?  and  I 
thought  you  hated  spooning,  and  all  that, 
7na  belle! 

'  The  spring  seems  so  distant,  Leonard.  I 
am  jealous  when  you  are  away  from  me.' 

'Jealous!  is  she  going  in  for  the  Medea 
style  of  things  ? '   thought  the  captain.      He 
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had  always  hoped  Vivian  would  be  too 
worldly,  cool,  and  well-bred  to  bore  him  to 
death  with  the  minor  wails  of  love. 

'  Look  at  the  pearls,  Vi,  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  ball  at  Lady  Annersley's  ;  describe 
toilets,  fashions,  flirting,  anything  but  the 
eternal  theme  of  lovers'  sorrows.' 

Vivian  was  thinking  of  her  rival — the  girl 
who  had  stolen  his  heart,  and  whom  she  still 
believed  retained  it. 

'  Why  need  we  wait  for  the  spring  ? '  he 
asked,  following  her  eyes.  Never  had  they 
shone  forth  so  much  lustre  and  fire.  He 
flattered  himself  her  love  for  him  caused  the 
hectic  flush.  '  Marry  me  this  day  month  if 
you  will,  Vivian,  and  we  can  begin  our 
New  Year  at  Staplefield  Hall.' 

'  It  certainly  would  be  horribly  lonely  for 
me  here,'  she  said,  with  a  little  shrug  ;  '  don't 
you  think  so  ? ' 

'  Then  let  us  be  together.' 

He  clearly  did  not  contemplate  a  respite, 
but  he  wondered  why  a  shade  of  keen  anxiety 
stole  over  her  expression. 

'Is  she  hiding  anything  from  me?'  he 
wondered,  trifling  with  some  orchids,  and 
thinking  that  Nellie's  complexion  had  re- 
sembled the  innermost  blush  of  a  sea  shell, 
or  the  pale  heart  of  the  rosebud  Vivian 
was  placing  in  a  specimen  glass. 
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Was  Nellie  suffering,  or  had  she  forgotten 
him  ? 

Vivian,  watching  him  with  those  narrow 
stormy  eyes  of  hers,  shivered.  It  was  not 
the  self-abasement  of  a  grand,  loving  soul 
that  smote  her  to  the  dust, — she  had  begun 
to  calculate. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

DISCONSOLATE. 

*  When  the  eastern  morning  grew  bright  and  red, 
Up  the  first  sunbeam  the  angel  fled, 
Having  kissed  the  woman  and  left  her  dead.' 

N  attic  poet  or  rhapsodlst  must  have 
found  his  Muse  very  difficult  to 
woo  in  any  of  the  small  streets 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vauxhall. 
What  would  the  noble  Greek  have  thought 
of  the  shrieks  of  the  railway  whistles,  the 
roll  of  the  trains,  the  entreaties  of  the  water- 
cress old  women,  or  the  bells  of  the  muffin 
and  crumpet  men  ? 

An  unconquerable  dejection  would  have 
made  him  long  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrificial 
victim  at  the  next  Grecian  religious  festival. 

Mrs  Branscombe  was,  unfortunately  for 
herself,  a  person  with  nerves,  and  she 
possessed  that  keen  susceptibility  on  which 
trifles  can  jar  and  torture.  The  souls  of 
women  of  genius  are  like  the  strings  of  a 
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harp  ;  the  souls  of  dunces  are  Hke  pieces  of 
wood,  that  can  be  hammered  and  knocked  and 
kicked  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Wood, 
replete  with  physical  life,  can  also  give  ugly 
knocks  in  return — common  vulgar  blows 
which  men  and  women  respect  and  fear ;  but 
what  resistance  can  the  strings  of  an  exquisite 
human  instrument  offer  ? 

They  can  only  be  wrenched  aside  and 
broken  while  anguish  quivers  through  them, 
and  they  bleed  inwardly.  The  dust  of  the 
streets  and  the  rain  are  not  more  fatal  in 
destroying  a  rich  alabaster  bust  than  disap- 
pointment and  despair  in  corroding  the 
beauties  of  a  creative  mind. 

Laura  found  her  rooms  at  Vauxhall  more 
dreary  than  those  at  West  Kensington.  Her 
loneliness  and  despair  thoroughly  unnerved 
her  and  unfitted  her  for  work,  endurance, 
and  drudgery.  In  vain  enterprising  dealers 
called,  inspected  her  paintings,  and  gave  her 
fresh  commissions,  bidding  her  labour  for  a 
small  niche  in  the  sanctuary  of  fame.  The 
delicate  strings  of  her  being  were  snapped 
asunder.  The  harp  could  respond  no  more 
to  human  touch. 

Fading  slowly  day  by  day,  at  last  she  took 
to  her  bed.  Her  child  had  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  Laura  had  worn 
herself  out  with  great  anxiety.     She  would 
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call  it  her  little  child-angel,  and  say  that  it 
had  winged  its  flight  before  her ;  but  that 
it  would  visit  her  again  some  chill  winter 
morning  just  before  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
light  dawned  to  give  her  the  desire  of  her 
heart. 

Madame  Souchy  was  indefatigable  in  her 
kindness  and  care,  and  to-day,  as  she  sat  by 
Laura's  bedside,  she  saw  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  for  the  worse.  Feverish  and 
restless  she  had  often  been  of  late,  her 
magnificent  frame  shrinking  daily,  and  ema- 
ciation giving  proof  of  the  inroads  of  disease, 
but  never  before  had  the  lustrous  eyes  gazed 
so  wistfully  into  space,  or  the  voice  been  so 
faint  and  inarticulate.  She  looked  like  a 
spirit  gliding  into  shadowland. 

Madame  Souchy  turned  gently  to  Laura, 
and  said,  softly, — 

'  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  me  to 
do  for  you  to-day  ?  Any  one  you  wish  to 
see  ?' 

Laura's  tremulous  hands  rested  almost 
eagerly  on  her  friend's. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  pausing  between  each 
word,  '  I  wish  to  see  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
ville  once  more.' 

The  hands  now  were  working  nervously, 
her  voice  had  faded  to  a  whisper,  her  brow 
and  neck  were  whiter  than  alabaster. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Madame  Souchy  rose  to  her  feet.  Laura 
looked  more  dreamy  and  lifeless  than  ever. 
Presently  she  said,  smiling, — 

*  Do  you  like  poetry,  or  ever  read  it  ? 
I've  been  saying  these  lines  of  Tennyson  all 
day  to  myself, — 

'  If  the  sense  is  hard 
To  ahen  ears, 
I  do  not  speak  to  these, 
No,  not  to  thee,  but  to  thyself  in  me.' 

Madame  Souchy  shook  her  head.  She 
did  not  quite  understand  Laura.  She  fancied 
her  mind  was  wandering. 

'And  when  I  say  them, please  don't  think  me 
foolish,  but  I  always  want  to  see  him  again.' 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  turned 
a  little  on  her  side.  She  was  racked  with 
mortal  pain — the  pain  that  heralds  a  release. 

*  I  will  fetch  him  to  you  at  once,'  said 
Madame  Souchy,  tying  her  bonnet-strings 
hastily  ;   '  that  is,  if  he  will  come.' 

'  I  think  he  will,'  said  Laura ;  *  but  take 
him  this  piece  of  paper.' 

Madame  Souchy  raised  the  pillow,  and 
took  out  the  paper,  and  found  one  word  only 
written  on  it — '  Disconsolate.' 

*  Poor  thing,'  muttered  Madame  Souchy, 
touching  Laura's  brow.  '  When  I  look  at 
you,  lying  here  so  white  and  calm,  I  am 
thankful  that  I  never  had  a  daughter.' 
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'  So  am  I,'  said  Laura,  thinking  of  her 
dead  baby. 

Again  the  strange  far-away  look  crept 
over  her  expression.  She  wondered  if  her 
little  child-angel  would  come  for  her  soon. 

'  Before  you  go,  just  plait  my  hair  up,' 
said  Laura,  twisting  her  head ;  '  at  least,  what 
little  there  is  left  of  it.' 

The  heavy  crown  of  Laura's  rich  black 
hair  had  wasted  away,  but  a  long  tress  fell 
like  an  inky  stain  over  her  white  nightdress. 

'  Are  you  thirsty  ? '  her  friend  whispered. 

'  Very.  Give  me  a  drink  of  lemonade 
before  you  go.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  where 
he  is  to  be  found  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Madame  Souchy,  but  did 
not  tell  Laura. 

She  spared  her  that  blow. 

'  Go  quickly,  please,  for  I  don't  think  I 
shall  live  much  longer.  There  is  such  a 
weight,  like  a  ton  load,  on  my  poor  head. 

If  not  to  be  forgotten — not  at  once — 
Not  all  forgotten. 

Pretty  lines,  are  they  not  ? ' 

'  She's  getting  light-headed,  I'm  sure,' 
thought  Madame  Souchy,  and  went  to  tell 
the  landlady  to  keep  in  the  room  while  she 
had  to  go  out  of  doors. 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Laura.     ^  You've  been  so 
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good  to  me.  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  Words 
never  could.  Kiss  me  before  you  go,  in  case 
we  don't  meet  again.  It's  dreadful  lo  die  alone 
in  lodgings.  .  .  .  Oh  !  I  cannot — cannot 
think  of  the  past.' 

The  only  lips  that  kissed  her  were  painted 
nightly,  and  Laura  was  a  great  artist  and  a 
passionate,  loving  woman.  Was  there  justice 
in  this  bitter,  forsaken  end  ? 

Alone  again,  Mrs  Branscombe  fell  into  a 
fit  of  musing.  She  never  regretted  her  abrupt 
parting  from  the  Marquis  de  Rocheville,  and 
he  had  never  souo^ht  to  soften  her  edict  of 
banishment.  No  letter  from  him  had  ever 
reached  her. 

When  she  learnt  his  utter  worthlessness, 
callousness  and  treachery,  realising  that  he 
had  merely  amused  himself  for  a  time  in  de- 
stroying her  love  and  faith,  her  body  and  soul, 
she  rose  above  her  weakness  to  sweep  him 
from  her  path.  The  grandeur  of  her  nature 
had,  in  truth,  made  her  his  victim,  for  the 
revelation  of  love  learnt  at  maturity  had  over- 
whelmed her  with  tempestuous  fury. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And,  therefore,  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind, 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste. 

Are  women  of  genius  blind  }  Clever,  in- 
genious, and  heartless,  this  man  had  taught 
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her  the  subtle  mysteries  of  love.  She  be- 
lieved in  the  honour  of  his  protestations. 
But  no,  the  elastic-minded  Frenchman  did 
not  care  for  her  lofty  flights  of  fancy  and 
romance,  he  preferred  Celestine,  who  was 
solid  and  dull,  with  sublime  ingratitude  and 
a  malicious  tongue. 

He  found  Laura's  sensitiveness  worry  him, 
and  the  haggard  anguish  of  her  worn  features 
when  he  was  cruel  or  neglectful  was  a  silent 
reproach.  So  he  clung,  man-like,  to  his  crea- 
ture of  wood  and  stone,  with  her  satins  and 
velvets,  and  mortgages,  and  bargains,  who 
kept  him  in  order,  and  whom  he  respected 
highly. 

Celestine's  sneer  could  hold  him  in  check 
when  nothing  else  could,  for,  being  above 
heartaches  and  tears  herself,  Gustave  was 
forced  occasionally  to  cringe  and  play  the 
slave.  He  was  like  a  dog  that  respects  his 
mistress  the  more  he  is  beaten. 

Madame  la  Marquise  on  the  continent  had 
reminded  her  affectionate  spouse  of  her  exist- 
ence now  that  he  was  wealthy.  She  even 
threatened  to  bring  herself  and  her  four  chil- 
dren and  live  with  him  a^ain.  This  intelli- 
gence  rather  clouded  the  mysterious  eyes  of 
the  marquis  ;  he,  however,  defeated  her  vir- 
tuous intentions  by  writing  her  word  that  he 
was  such  a  very  wandering  person,  she  might 
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have  her  long  journey  for  nothing  to  Paris, 
Vienna,  or  London.  He  therefore  sent  her 
quarterly  cheques,  and  considered  he  had 
exceeded  his  duty  as  a  husband  and 
father. 

Madame  la  Marquise,  a  big,  brown-skinned 
Italian,  and  ignorant  as  only  an  Italian  woman 
can  be,  but  an  honest,  laborious  person,  re- 
membered that  she  had  once  been  lowered  by 
her  back  hair  from  a  window  by  her  loving 
spouse,  and  preferred  his  money  to  his  com- 
pany. 

She  told  her  little  Gustave,  in  her  peasant 
patois, — 

'  Papa  was  a  very  naughty  man,  but  rich,  and 
now  they  could  go  back  to  their  pretty  villa 
at  Naples,  and  cook  and  eat  maccaroni  when- 
ever they  liked.' 

And  she  burnt  ten  candles  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  resolving  to  try  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  visit  and  re- 
ceive friends  as  befitted  her  rank. 

Madame  Souchy  found  the  Marquis  de 
Rocheville  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  fashionable  Regent  Street  milliner. 
He  was  engaged  in  writmg  a  novel  of  the 
realistic  school  which  M.  Zola  has  immor- 
talised, when  he  saw  the  little  burlesque 
actress  at  his  elbow. 

He  recognised  her  at  once,  and  said,  with 
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the  same  indulgent  smile  he  invariably 
assumed  when  in  a  patronising  mood, — 

*  Be  seated,  madam.  Have  you  called  to 
see  me  on  business  ? ' 

'  Mrs  Branscombe  has  sent  me  to  you,'  she 
answered,  regarding  him  steadily.  '  She 
wishes  to  see  you  at  once.' 

'  And  suppose  it  doesn't  suit  me  ? '  he 
returned  slowly.  '  So  she's  coming  off  her 
high  horse  at  last,  is  she  ?  Sapristi !  I'm 
half  inclined  to  refuse  her  polite  invitation.' 

Madame  Souchy  had  accustomed  herself  to 
be  surprised  at  nothing,  but  even  she,  with 
her  worldly  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
heartlessness  and  callousness  of  men  of  the 
world,  was  startled  at  his  tone. 

Lepelletier  threw  down  his  cigarette  and 
lifted  his  delicately  arched  brows. 

'  You  look  surprised,'  he  said,  leaning  over 
the  table  and  laugfhine — a  low,  scornful 
laueh.  '  Yo2i  oueht  to  know  how  fickle 
pretty  women  are — ah,  par  exe77iple,  la  donna 
e  mobile.'' 

'  Mrs  Branscombe  is  dying,'  said  the  other 
slowly.     '  She  sent  you  this.' 

The  marquis  ceased  laughing,  and  took 
the  small  piece  of  white  folded  paper  from 
Souchy's  hand,  and  he  read  the  one  word 
written  on  it, — 

'  Disconsolate.' 
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He  changed  his  careless  manner  directly, 
a  softer  look  came  to  his  hard,  bold  eyes. 

'  So  she  has  taken  It  to  heart,'  he  muttered, 
rising-.  *  Poor  Laura !  I  will  see  her  again 
— I  must — ' 

He  checked  his  next  words  as  Madame 
Celestlne  came  up  the  staircase. 

'  Who's  this  woman  ? '  she  asked. 

'  She  Is  Mrs  Branscombe's  messenger,'  he 
whispered  In  her  ear.  '  She  Is  dangerously  ill 
— dying,  In  fact — and  wishes  to  see  me  again.' 

'  Is  It  true,  Gustave  ? ' 

He  hated  her  at  that  moment,  and  shook 
her  hand  off  his  arm. 

'  It  Is  true  that  I  have  killed  her,'  he  an- 
swered, '  and  that  we  men  are  devils.' 

He  passed  downstairs,  followed  by  Madame 
Souchy,  and  hailing  a  cab,  bade  the  man  drive 
them  quickly  to  Vauxhall. 

He  spoke  no  more  till  they  arrived  at  their 
destination.  He  ascended  the  dimly-lighted 
staircase,  and  In  a  few  seconds  was  standing 
over  Laura's  dying  bed. 

'  "■  Disconsolate,"  '  he  murmured,  bending 
over  her  and  pressing  his  lips  to  her  brow. 
'  Laura,  my  dearest,  why  did  you  not  let  me 
know  you  were  ill  and  suffering  ? ' 

Should  he  ever  forget  the  silent  pain  of 
those  large,  beseeching  eyes,  the  grasp  of 
those  tremulous  hands  ?  ' 
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She  lay  very  quiet,  till  the  awful  dull  agony 
stealing  over  her  awoke  her  from  her  trance- 
like slumber. 

'  Gustave,'  she  murmured,  *  have  you  really 
come  ?  Why  cannot  I  see  you  again  ?  Why 
is  the  room  so  dark  ?' 

He  gathered  her  in  his  arms — this  beauti- 
ful woman,  once  the  envied  object  of  every 
fashionable  assembly — his  lips  closed  on  hers 
with  tenderer  affection  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before  for  any  human  creature. 

It  w^as  his  first  experience  of  the  terrible, 
tense  way  some  women  love — to  their  own 
destruction.  If  he  had  only  known,  or  could 
have  seen  to  the  end,  he  would  have  treated 
her  differently.  Why,  for  his  peace  of  mind's 
sake,  had  she  not  been  a  creature  of  wood  and 
of  stone  ? 

The  picture  she  had  painted  and  left  him 
as  a  legacy  was  before  him.  There  was  the 
little  child-angel  at  the  snow-wTeathed  case- 
ment, wnth  the  eastern  radiance  on  its  wings  ; 
there  sat  the  lonely  mourner  by  her  cheerless 
hearth. 

'Laura — Laura — forgive!'  he  muttered, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside 
in  an  abandonment  of  remorse  and  erief. 

But  she  never  spoke.  Her  eyes  only  rested 
on  him  with  the  wan,  helpless  look  of  des- 
pairing love. 
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'  Dead  ! '  whispered  Madame  Souchy,  in  a 
hushed,  awe-stricken  voice. 

'  Dead ! '  echoed  the  man  who  had  mur- 
dered her. 

Only  one  woman  had  ever  loved  him,  and 
he  had  driven  the  knife  home  to  the  noble 
heart. 

Is  it  not  ever  so  ? 


CHAPTER     IX. 


MRS  RUDERSHEIM  VISITS  CAPTAIN  MALLANDAINE. 

'  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away!' 


HEN  Nellie  and  her  mother  re- 
turned to  their  humble  apartments 
at  Peckham  Rye  they  tound  the 
general  servant  helping  herself  to 
slices  of  the  cold  mutton  which  was  to  form 
their  dinner.  Emily's  heart  would  have 
burned  with  indignation  at  the  robbery  if  her 
thoucrhts  had  not  been  so  much  enLirossed 
with  the  remembrance  of  her  visit  to  Prince's 
Gate  ;  but,  feeling  like  an  exiled  queen  about 
to  be  shortly  reinstated  in  her  rights,  she 
merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  resigned 
herself  to  the  temporary  discomfort  entailed 
on  her  by  her  poverty. 

'  It's  no  use  rowing  and  making  a  fuss,'  she 
said  to  Nellie.      '  We  must  console  ourselves 
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with  the  reflection  that  it  will  not  be  for 
long.' 

Nellie  felt  so  ill  that  she  could  scarcely  rise 
from  her  chair.  A  sudden  giddiness  had 
seized  her ;  her  body  felt  hot  and  cold  ;  she 
was  parched  with  fever,  and  her  head  ached 
so  terribly  she  could  hardly  bear  the  pain. 

'  Why,  child,  how  pale  you  are ! '  her 
mother  said,  as  she  noticed  Nellie's  hands 
shake.      '  Don't  you  feel  well  ? ' 

'  I've  not  felt  well  for  a  long  time,'  Nellie 
answered,  shivering.  '  It's  such  an  effort  for 
me  to  move.  I  don't  seem  to  have  any 
strength  left.' 

'  Perhaps  you'd  rather  have  a  cup  of  tea 
sent  up  to  your  room,  dear,  and  go  to  bed 
at  once.' 

Nellie  w^as  very  thankful  to  be  alone. 
She  went  upstairs  slowly,  wondering  why 
her  heart  beat  so  quickly  that  it  brought  a 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat.  She  shut 
herself  in  her  little  room,  walking  slowlj^ 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  restless,  nerv- 
ous way. 

How  could  she  realise  the  bitter  truth  that 
Leonard  was  engaged  to  the  nurse's  child  ? 
Nellie  knew  that  she  had  unconsciously 
pleased,  even  charmed  Leonard — there  had 
been  no  mistakine  the  ardour  of  his  looks 
and   words — but   it  could  only  have   been  a 
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weak  and  superficial  regard,  or  else  why  had 
he  so  soon  forgotten  ? 

NelHe  threw  herself  by  her  bed,  sobbing 
like  a  child.  Weariness  had  long  fallen  on 
her  eager  spirit,  but  now  she  felt  broken  and 
wounded  beyond  all  recovery.  She  wept  on 
in  the  silence,  her  eyes  wandering  round  the 
room  with  vacant,  sorrowful  gaze. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  disliked  havinof  her 
dinner  alone,  and  soon  came  up  to  Nellie's 
bedroom  door,  and  tapped  for  admission. 

The  girl  opened  it  mechanically,  and 
when  she  saw  her  mother  outside,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  breast,  and  sobbed 
afresh. 

*  Why,  my  darling,  what  ails  you  ? '  Emily 
asked,  as  Nellie's  sad  and  wistful  eyes  sought 
hers.  '  h.  new  step  in  your  life  is  before  you. 
You're  oroino^  to  be  erand  and  bright  and 
happy.  You  will  have  the  admiration  of 
everybody.' 

Nellie  sunk  into  a  chair  and  sighed,  as  if 
mistrusting  her  mother's  capacity  for  under- 
standinor  her  o^rief. 

'  I  think  I  can  guess  what  is  troubling 
you,  Nellie,'  her  mother  said  thoughtfully. 
*  You  heard  that  terrible  woman,  Sidewing, 
declare  that  JNIiss  Branscombe  would  marry 
Captain  Leonard  Mallandaine.' 

Nellie  drooped  her  fair  head  still  lower. 
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Emll)^  meanwhile  made  a  mental  resolve  to 
frustrate  that  marriage. 

She  knew  nothing  of  Captain  Mallandaine, 
but  she  suspected  that  he  had  not  treated 
Nellie  well.  No  doubt  he  had  depised  her, 
thinking  her  some  poor  humble  girl  without 
kith  or  kin. 

Emily  did  not  know  the  circumstances  of 
his  parting  from  Nellie,  but  she  determined, 
at  any  rate,  to  save  him  from  being  the  dupe 
of  Mrs  Sidewing  and  her  daughter. 

*  Be  at  rest,  Nellie,'  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
*  That  impostor  shall  never  win  a  Mallan- 
daine.' 

Nellie  scarcely  heard  or  understood.  The 
devotion  he  once  offered  her  he  now  cast  at 
the  feet  of  another. 

It  was  this  apparent  fickleness  on  Leonard's 
part  that  so  tortured  the  girl.  A  climax  had 
come  in  her  young  life.  For  some  time 
Nellie  had  been  a  prey  to  despondency. 
Her  strength  failing  her  day  by  day,  Mrs 
Rudersheim,  watching  her  anxiously,  per- 
ceived how  very  feverish  and  wasted  she  had 
become. 

She  fetched  a  warm  shawl  and  placed  it 
around  the  girl,  and  bathed  her  aching  head 
with  vinegar  and  water. 

Nellie  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  every- 
thing.    She  felt  too  miserable  to  care  to  live. 
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A  few  days  after  she  was  delirious.  A 
low  fever,  that  often  attacks  the  young  when 
In  a  low  state  of  health,  fastened  upon  her, 
and  for  a  week  she  huno^  between  life  and 
death. 

Mrs  Rudershelm  was  half  distracted  with 
care  and  anxiety.  She  had  no  Idea  that 
Nellie  took  things  so  much  to  heart,  or  had 
overtaxed  her  strength,  or  was  delicate  and 
nervous. 

The  girl  was  always  so  patient,  sweet,  and 
kind,  never  complaining  or  making  a  trouble 
of  anything,  that  Mrs  Rudershelm  never 
anticipated  a  serious  illness  overtaking  her. 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  after  Nellie's 
seizure,  she  had  so  far  recovered  that  she 
could  be  brought  downstairs,  and,  propped 
up  with  pillows,  reclined  on  a  couch.  Mrs 
Rudershelm,  who  had  been  reading  a  novel 
aloud  to  amuse  her,  suddenly  laid  down  her 
book,  and  bending  over  Nellie,  said, — 

'  Do  you  think,  dear,  you  could  bear  to  be 
left  alone  for  a  few  hours  ?  Our  lawyers 
wish  to  see  me  concerning  some  very  Import- 
ant evidence.  I  have  hitherto  written  to 
them,  not  liking  to  leave  you,  but  you  are  so 
much  better,  I  do  not  fear  leaving  you  for  a 
little  while.' 

'  Go  by  all  means,'  Nellie  answered,  smiling. 
'  I'm  wonderfully  better  to-day.' 
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Nellie  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  indiffer- 
ence when  grief  having  worn  itself  out 
through  an  illness,  becomes  a  kind  of  nega- 
tive state  of  being.     She  liked  to  be  alone. 

The  tints  of  health  were  returning  slowly 
to  her  cheeks  as  youth  and  her  fine  constitu- 
tion triumphed.  She  had  accustomed  herself 
to  the  thought  that  Leonard  was  lost  to  her, 
and  she  would  not  die  now. 

There  had  been  a  sharp  struggle,  and  she 
was  saved. 

Why  should  not  life  be  sweet  and  sacred 
still,  thought  Nellie,  as  her  mother  closed  the 
hall-door  softly  after  her,  and  glided  away  in 
the  sombre  lio^ht  of  that  winter  afternoon  ? 

The  firelight  played  on  Nellie's  clear-cut 
young  features,  and  lighted  up  the  warm  cur- 
tains and  the  simple  frames  of  the  engravings 
on  the  walls.  She  wished  to  live  for  her 
mother's  sake,  who  would  be  lonely  and 
heart-broken  w^ithout  her. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  had  another  purpose  in 
her  mind  beyond  going  to  the  lawyers'  office. 
She  had  heard  that  the  wedding-day  between 
Captain  Mallandaine  and  Vivian  was  fixed, 
and  she  resolved  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  his  promised 
wife. 

Leonard  was,  no  doubt,  some  frivolous  man 
of  pleasure  and  fashion,  who  had  looked  out 
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for  money,  and  meant  to  make  a  good  specu' 
lation  of  his  marriao^e. 

He  was  not  likely  to  fetter  himself  with  a 
wife  who  could  be  proved  to  be  a  nurse's 
child.  The  Mallandaines  were  a  proud  race. 
His  pride  alone  must  -save  him  from  such 
a  mdsalliance.  She  felt  irritated  and  em- 
bittered against  him  for  his  treatment  of 
Nellie. 

Her  mercurial  temperament  made  her 
invariably  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  she  felt  no  misgivings  on  the  subject  of 
the  coming  trial.  Success  was  so  certain  with 
right  and  truth  on  their  side. 

Leonard  had  been  down  to  Devonshire  for 
the  past  week,  preparing  for  the  reception  of 
his  bride  and  himself  at  Staplefield  Hall. 

The  old  squire  and  his  wife  were  delighted 
at  his  choice.  They  had  long  wished  that 
Leonard  would  take  unto  himself  a  wife. 

The  tenants  planned  a  wonderful  reception 
and  welcome.  The  thought  of  bonfires, 
triumphal  arches,  and  illuminations  inspired 
them  with  daring  flights  of  fancy,  so  that  the 
village  of  Brooksmere  was  quite  in  a  ferment 
of  expectation  and  excitement. 

The  winter  day  made  Mrs  Rudersheim 
shiver  a  good  deal  under  her  cheap  furs,  and 
she  had  learnt  to  attribute  Nellie's  illness  to 
her  love  for  the  man  who  had  forsaken  her. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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His  influence  over  her  had  been  so  powerful 
and  all-absorbing,  she  already  feared  that 
Nellie  might  suffer  all  her  life  from  the 
effects  of  this  infatuation. 

Leonard  was  staying  with  an  aunt  of  his, 
Lady  Chandos,  in  Park  Lane,  prior  to  his 
wedding,  and  she  had  just  bought  Vivian  a 
very  magnificent  gold  clock  inlaid  with 
mother-o'-pearl  out  of  Regent  Street.  Leonard 
was  admiring  the  exquisite  taste  of  its  de- 
sign and  workmanship,  when  the  servant 
announced  to  him  that  a  lady  particularly 
wished  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  on 
most  important  business. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  had  nerved  herself  for  the 
interview.  She  was  far  from  being  a  brave 
and  heroic  person  ;  but  for  Vivian  to  wed 
Captain  Mallandaine  was  too  monstrous  a 
wrong  and  injustice  to  be  permitted  without 
making  a  decided  stand  against  it.  Let  him 
believe  her  or  not,  Emily  had  come  to  have 
her  say  ;  she  would  act  honestly  towards  him 
in  saving  him  from  a  social  blight.  The 
enemy  was  clearly  resolved  on  fighting  to  the 
last,  but  she,  by  a  simple  but  masterly  stroke 
of  policy,  would  cry  '  checkmate  '  just  at  the 
moment  they  believed  victory  to  be  gained. 

'  Yes,  this  shall  be  checkmate  and  no  mis- 
take,' she  muttered.  '  They  have  ousted  my 
child  from    her    rights    by   wickedness    and 
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studied  artifices  fory  ears,  but  I  will  disarm  their 
power  in  the  present  instance,  at  any  rate.' 

At  this  moment  Captain  Mallandaine 
entered,  and  bowed  courteously  to  the 
stranger  in  her  deep  mourning.  Little 
did  he  guess  the  object  of  her  visit.  He 
imagined  she  had  come  on  some  ordinary 
business. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  was  an  impulsive  woman, 
and  her  excitement  now  grew  so  great,  that 
all  she  had  determined  to  utter  prior  to  his 
entrance  faded  from  her  mind. 

Leonard  waited  politely  for  her  to  broach 
the  object  of  her  visit.  To  his  extreme  sur- 
prise she  suddenly  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
approaching  him,  said  hurriedly, — 

'  Do  you  know  a  girl  called  Nellie  Ray- 
mond ? ' 

Did  he  ?  The  vivid  flush  that  stole  to  his 
brow,  the  quickening  of  his  heart-beats,  told 
him  that  he  was  still  the  slave  of  a  sweet 
memory.  A  dream}^  look  came  to  his  eyes. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  wild,  inexpres- 
sible happiness  darting  through  him  and 
fettering  every  nerve  at  her  mention  ? 

'  Chance  once  threw  Nellie  Raymond  in 
my  way,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  Where  .? ' 

'  In  Regent  Street.  She  swooned  on  the 
pavement  from  starvation,  fright,  and  fatigue.' 
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He  saw  again  the  purple  hearts  of  the 
passion-flowers  above  the  golden-brown  head 
by  the  old  gardener's  cottage  window,  the 
glance  of  those  violet  eyes,  the  curves  of 
the  sensitive  mouth.  He  remembered  that 
he  could  hardly  bear  to  press  the  yellow 
leaves  in  the  orchard  walk  under  his  feet 
this  year,  and  that  the  perfumes  of  the 
ripening  fruit  brought  a  vague,  unintelligible 
pain. 

'  The  girl  whom  you  rescued,  fainting  and 
insensible,  in  Regent  Street — the  girl  you 
flirted  with  as  some  one  beneath  you,  and 
amused  yourself  with  for  a  time  as  you  might 
with  a  lovely  flower  that  could  charm  away 
an  idle  hour — the  girl  who  ran  away  from  a 
circus  and  came  to  Brooksmere,  is  no  lost 
tramp,  or  wandering  waif  and  stray,  as  you 
imagined,  Captain  Mallandaine ;  she  is  my 
daughter  ! ' 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  a  cry. 

'  Nellie  is  your  daughter  ?'  he  asked,  con- 
scious from  Mrs  Rudersheim's  manner  there 
was  much  more  to  hear. 

'  I  have  come  to  make  my  confession,'  she 
said,  turning  a  shade  paler.  '  Captain  Mal- 
landaine, you  are  on  the  point  of  marrying  an 
impostor.'  Her  expression  changed  as  she 
met  his  startled  gaze.  '  Do  not  think  be- 
cause Nellie  is  my  daughter,  and  you  have 
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treated  her  cruelly  and  contemptuously,  that 
I  have  come  here  to  make  a  false  accusa- 
tion against  your  affianced  bride  out  of 
mean  or  petty  spite.  What  I  shall  state 
to  you  is  the  sacred  truth,  as  I  can  swear 
most  solemnly  before  heaven.' 

*  An  impostor  ! '  he  echoed.  He  remem- 
bered how  strange  and  mysterious  Vivian's 
manner  had  seemed  to  him  of  late.  '  How 
is  it  all  this  has  not  been  discovered  be- 
fore ? ' 

'  It  is  entirely  through  my  selfish  abandon- 
ment years  ago  of  my  dear  child,  Captain 
Mallandaine,'  Emily  said  slowly.  '  I  am  Mr 
Branscombe's  first  wife.' 

He  believed  her  then  ;  he  recalled  the 
portrait  in  the  library.  Beautiful  she  was 
still,  though  no  longer  young,  and  the  living 
image  of  his  lost  darling. 

*  You  can  see  that  Nellie  resembles  me,  can 
you  not  ? '  she  said,  divining  his  thoughts. 

Here  were  the  same  delicate  cut  of  feature 
and  faultless  curves,  the  same  marvellously 
clear  complexion  and  wreaths  of  rippling  hair  ; 
the  large  violet  eyes,  shaded  with  dark  curling 
lashes,  were  exactly  like  Nellie's. 

'  It  was  not  I,  madam,  who  cancelled  our 
engagement — heaven  knows  I  always  loved 
your  daughter,  and  meant  to  marry  her — it 
was  at  her  wish  that  we  parted.' 
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'  Because,  hearing  of  her  love  for  you,  I, 
not  knowing  at  that  time  she  was  my  child, 
bade  her  never  bring  disgrace  and  sorrow  on 
the  man  she  loved  through  marrying  him, 
when  he  ought  to  seek  an  equal  in  birth  and 
position.  She  was  too  noble  to  hold  you  to 
your  promise  then,  and,  believing  from  your 
manner  and  subsequent  meeting  with  the 
impostor  of  Prince's  Gate,  that  you  were  in- 
different and  careless,  she  resigned  herself  to 
her  fate.' 

^  Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie!'  he  cried,  lifting  his 
hands  to  his  brow,  'you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  ever.  How  I  misjudged  your  motives 
that  da}^  we  parted  !  How  little  did  I  guess 
the  courage  and  nobility  that  nerved  your 
brave  heart  then  !  You  were  thinking  all 
the  time  of  me  and  of  my  welfare.  Oh,  my 
saint,  my  angel  !   I  do  indeed  love  her  still.' 

'  He  has  not  yet  heard  that  she  is  the 
heiress,'  thought  Mrs  Branscombe,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  truth  of  this  outburst. 

*  Nellie  has  been  dangerously  ill  lately,' 
she  said  after  a  pause,  during  which  Leonard 
struggled  to  regain  his  self-control  —  the 
generosity  and  depth  of  the  brave  girl  who  had 
sacrificed  herself  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion or  reproach  brought  hot  tears  to  his  eyes. 

Had  he  so  wounded  her  he  loved  ?  He  was 
longing  to  be  at  her  side  and  press  her  to  his 
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heart,  and  bid  her  read  worshipping  love  in 
his  every  glance.  He  had  forgotten  that  his 
wedding-day  was  fixed. 

'  111  ?  '  he  repeated.  '  Will  you  let  me  see 
her  again  ?  Nellie  must  not  die — she  is  too 
dear  and  precious.' 

He  knew  she  could  suffer  and  be  silent 
always. 

'  You  have  not  heard  the  whole  of  the 
mystery  and  lie  we  are  tracing  and  have 
defeated,'  Mrs  Rudersheim  continued,  liking 
Leonard  all  the  better  for  his  absorption  and 
bewilderment. 

It  was  clear  that  he  only  thought  of 
Nellie. 

He  bowed  his  head,  lost  in  amazement. 
Was  it  a  dream,  or  had  this  woman  really 
proclaimed  a  reality  that  would  restore  Nellie 
to  his  arms  ? 

'  You  remember.  Captain  Mallandaine, 
hearing  that  Mr  Branscombe  desired  to 
adopt  my  child  as  his  lawful  heiress  ? ' 

'Certainly.  He  told  me  so  himself.  His 
hopes  were  centred  on  the  girl.' 

'  Nurse  Sidewing  sold  my  child  to  a 
farmer's  wife,  who  disposed  of  her  to  the 
Daltons,  and  placed  her  illegitimate  daughter 
in  the  place  of  the  heiress.' 

'Vivian  ! '  he  echoed,  with  suspended  breath. 

'  Would  you  marry  the  illegitimate  child  of 
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a  nurse  ? '  she  asked,  seeing  his  look  of  horror 
and  disgust. 

'  Tell  me,  madam,  one  thing — does  she 
know  this  ?     Is  Vivian  a  party  to  the  crime  ? ' 

*  She  is,  and  therefore  is  anxious  to  hurry 
on  her  marriage  with  you.' 

He  was  powerless  to  speak.  He  could 
hardly  realise  the  overwhelming  crisis  of  the 
situation.  He  grasped  her  extended  hand  in 
silence. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE     RENT     IN     THE     VEIL. 


S  soon  as  Mrs  Rudershelm  had 
indirectly  implicated  Bob  in  her 
assertions  that  Vivian  was  an  im- 
postor, the  artful  nurse  made  up 
her  mind  to  visit  him  at  his  pretty  grass- 
farm  in  Devonshire,  and  hear  from  his  own 
lips  how  far  he  had  compromised  matters,  for 
she  was  perpetually  haunted  with  a  vague 
sense  of  impending  clanger. 

The  terror  lurking  before  her  of  imprison- 
ment intensified  daily  the  force  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  made  her  resolve  to  make  the 
most  of  the  time  before  her  to  escape  from 
England. 

She  dwelt  on  the  accumulation  of  charges 
and  countercharges,  the  cross-examinations 
and  oaths  that  a  trial  would  involve,  till  her 
brain  reeled  under  the  weis^ht  of  the  fear 
dragging  at  every  nerve. 
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She  knew  how  fatal  would  be  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  that  Mrs  Rudersheim's 
lawyers  could  produce,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  to  her  guilt  that  justice  now 
demanded. 

She  had  heard  of  the  astute  Riley's  visits 
to  the  farm  ;  she  believed  he  had  also  tam- 
pered with  some  of  the  servants  at  Prince's 
Gate,  for  De  Lancy  had  laughed  in  her  face 
a  day  or  two  before,  and  she  dared  not  call 
him  to  account  for  his  impertinence.  The 
cool  statements  of  facts,  the  pitiless  and 
searching  examination  that  no  bribes  or 
hush-money  could  repress — the  unvarnished 
clearness  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  those  with 
right  and  honour  to  support  them,  all  must 
convict  her  of  guilt,  and  condemn  her  to 
life-long  imprisonment. 

And  so,  resolving  to  visit  Bob  to-day,  and 
learn  how  much  he  had  compromised  them, 
she  also  determined  to  leave  England  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  ere  the  warrant  for  her 
apprehension  was  issued,  and  the  clasp  of  the 
legal  bracelets  on  her  wrists  and  the  tap  of 
the  policeman's  hand  on  her  shoulder  pro- 
claimed her  a  prisoner. 

*  They're  so  prompt  now-a-days,'  she  mut- 
tered, remembering  the  punishment  she  had 
incurred  by  her  crime  was  penal  servitude 
for  life. 
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Vivian  was  rather  surprised  to  find  her 
mother  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Devon- 
shire on  a  day  when  her  cough  was  unusually 
troublesome,  and  snow  lay  inches  deep  on  the 
roads  and  houses,  and  the  trees  in  the  park 
waved  bare  branches,  standing  out  like 
gaunt  spectres  against  the  dull  and  gloomy 
sky. 

Her  watchful  eyes  scanned  her  mother's 
face,  which  bore  a  strange,  hunted  look  ;  its 
animalism  had  something  almost  pathetic  as 
nervous  expectancy  lit  it  up  with  new  force 
and  meaning. 

Vivian  had  entered  the  room  unperceived 
by  Mrs  Sidewing,  and  the  girl  started  at  see- 
ing her  holding  up  a  small  bottle  towards  the 
light  with  *  Poison '  on  its  label. 

She  noticed  also  a  clean  wine-glass  had 
been  placed  on  the  little  table,  and  that  her 
mother  looked  at  it  with  that  blankness  in 
her  gaze  which  may  either  mean  decision  or 
uncertainty.  It  frightened  Vivian,  and  at  the 
same  time  enraged  her.  That  weird  expres- 
sion of  the  haggard  face  was  compatible  with 
the  idea  of  suicide,  and  she  wanted  coolness, 
judgment,  and  worldliness  at  such  a  crisis 
as  this. 

There  was  something  so  piteous  in  the 
stoniness  of  this  despair,  and  in  the  formless 
wretchedness  that  had  made  the  goaded  crea- 
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ture  contemplate  self-destruction,  that  Vivian 
stood  by  powerless  to  utter  a  word. 

Then  she  came  towards  her  slowly,  and 
touched  her  wrist. 

*  You  will  escape,  if — if  anything  ugly 
happens.  They  haven't  prosecuted  us  yet. 
There's  money  put  by  for  you  ;  you'll  be  safe 
enough  over  the  water.  It  will  be  far  wiser 
and  more  prudent  to  go  in  time.  Let  that 
bottle  be  reserved  as  a  forlorn  hope  for  the 
very  worst! 

'  I'm  going  down  to  Devonshire  to-day, 
dearie,  to  see  your  father,'  said  Mrs  Side- 
wing,  her  eyes  hardy  and  resolute  once  more. 

'  To-day  ?  Don't  3'ou  mean  to  leave  Eng- 
land in  case  you  should  be  arrested  ?  ' 

Arrested  !  It  was  a  terrible  word.  Mrs 
Sidewing  glanced  half  reproachfully  at  Vivian. 

'  No,  dearie,  no.  I  want  first  to  see  your 
father,  and  then  I'll  run  dark.  I  think  of 
your  prospects  afore  my  own  safety.  I  want 
to  find  out  all  he  said  to  the  detectives,  and  'ow 
far  he's  done  us  mischief.  Saturday  'ull  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  leave  Prince's  Gate 
for  good.' 

'  Mind  you  swear  that  I  am  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  deed.  Don't  lose  your 
head,  and  incriminate  me,  and  ruin  my 
future.  My  wedding-day  is  fixed  for  Monday 
week.' 
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*  Oh,  I  know  wot  I'm  to  stick  to/  said  Mrs 
Sidewing  significantly. 

'  It  isn't  very  likely  anything  will  now  take 
place  just  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  prevent  the 
wedding/  Vivian  continued,  determined  to  be 
proof  against  any  false  sentiment  or  dangerous 
agitation.  '  The  enemy  will  of  course  attack 
us  soon,  but  then  if  it  can  be  proved  that  I 
knew  nothing,  or  at  least  disbelieved  these 
Rudersheims,  I  shall  be  pitied  as  a  victim — 
it  is  all  I  can  ever  hope  for — but  not  a  par- 
ticipator in  an  infamous  plot' 

*  I  tell  you,  child,  it's  only  your  father  we've 
got  to  fear.  I'll  baffle  the  best  Queen's 
Counsel  going,  and  make  all  smooth  and 
square  for  you.  Of  course  you're  the  victim 
of  a  wicked,  designing  old  woman — that's  me 
— but,  nevertheless,  you'll  be  Mrs  Leonard 
Mallandaine,  a  person  of  importance  in  society, 
with  a  husband  as  'ull  oret  a  title  soon.' 

'Yes,  I  know,'  said  Vivian  dreamily,  'and 
yet  some  dark  shadow  still  rests  between  me 
and  Leonard.  His  thoughts  are  often  far 
away  from  me,  and  a  real  lover  hangs  on 
every  sigh  and  word.' 

An  invisible  phantom  waved  her  back  from 
bliss.  She  could  see  the  grand  old  mansion, 
Staplefield  Hall,  made  ready  to  receive  her- 
self and  Leonard  ;  she  pictured  the  home- 
ward   drive  with    him  on    the  chill  January 
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day  under  avenues  of  leafless  trees  ;  ice  and 
frost  would  rest  on  the  pools  and  shrubs 
and  plants,  for  it  was  winter — 

Clothed  all  in  frieze, 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill, 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freeze. 

She  had  heard  that  the  tenants  of  Brooks- 
mere  were  preparing  a  splendid  reception 
— bonfires  would  be  lighted  on  distant  hills, 
a.  triumphal  procession  had  been  formed  ; 
tasteful  holly  and  evergreen  wreaths,  and 
others  with  pure  white  roses  forming  the 
words,  '  Welcome  to  the  Bride,'  were  being 
manufactured  by  deft  young  hands  in  the 
village. 

Vivian's  wisdom  was  great  in  her  genera- 
tion, for  she  limited  herself  strictly  to  three 
bridesmaids ;  she  did  not  wish  the  marriage 
to  be  bruited  abroad  in  society,  or  to  make  a 
great  sensation,  and  she  was  far  from  grate- 
ful to  the  worthy  tenants  who  were  uncon- 
sciously injuring  her,  besides  running  the 
risk  of  getting  chronic  bronchitis  and  in- 
fluenza colds  at  their  bonfires  and  oratherinos 
and  ovations.  She  forgot  it  was  their  love 
and  respect  for  the  Mallandaines  that  stirred 
the  general  fever  and  upheaving.  Vivian,  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  did  not  care  for  the 
blaze  of  glory  and  the  noise  of  demonstration. 
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Still,  had  she  not  a  right  to  be  thus  wel- 
comed, with  her  wealth  and  loveliness  ? — 
gifts  that  she  brought  in  both  hands. 

The  hateful  awakening  must,  of  course, 
come  by-and-by,  but  then  could  she  not  pose 
for  a  victim,  and  good-natured,  sentimental 
kind  of  people  whom  nobody  had  injured 
always  took  a  generous  and  even  sympathetic 
view  of  painful  situations. 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  the  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes.  Vivian  was  not  usually 
given  to  the  melting  mood,  except  when 
moved  by  self-pity.  Selfishness  was  the 
one  prominent  defect  in  her  character,  which 
nothing  could  ever  eradicate. 

'  Did  the  wedding  dress  come  this  morn- 
ing, dearie  .^ '  Mrs  Sidewing  asked.  '  I  'ear 
carriage  wheels,  so  I  must  soon  be  off;  but 
I  should  like  to  'ave  a  look  at  the  dress  and 
veil  before  I  go.' 

Vivian  felt  herself  no  commonplace  beauty 
and  heiress,  as  she  returned  to  her  bedroom, 
followed  by  her  mother.  A  magnificent 
satin,  with  a  long  sweeping  train  of  several 
feet  in  leno^th  had  been  removed  from  a  loner 
box,  and  was  now  lying  on  the  bed — a  dress 
that  Venus  herself  would  not  have  disdained. 
A  rich  Brussels  lace  veil  by  its  side — the 
exact  facsimile  of  one  sold  to  the  Princess  of 
Coromandel  the   day  previously — sent  even 
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Vivian,  whose  principles  were  nil  ad7nirari, 
into  discreet  raptures.  In  fact,  it  intoxicated 
her  senses  almost  as  much  as  the  clasp  of 
the  bridegroom's  hand  or  the  thought  of  her 
triumph  could  have  done. 

'  Lady  Annersley  admired  it  so  yesterday,' 
she  said,  drawing  her  white  fingers  over  the 
rich  folds  of  the  lustrous  satin. 

Mrs  Sidewinof  ao^ain  dissolved  in  tears  at 
the  contemplation  of  her  daughter's  wedding 
attire. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  it  make  you  a  bit 
frightened,  somehow,  as  you  look  at  'em  ? 
It  seems  as  if  we  won  too  easy ;  but  there, 
I've  got  a  nasty  low  fit  on  me  to-day  ;  I'm 
weak  as  a  child,'  said  the  nurse,  sinking  into 
a  chair. 

'  Then  the  sooner  you're  off  to  Devonshire 
the  better,'  said  Vivian,  angrily. 

Her  deliberate  coolness  was  remarkable  in 
one  of  her  temperament.  She  had  calculated 
every  move  and  turn  and  point  of  the  game 
she  was  cleverly  playing ;  self-preservation 
gave  \i^r  finesse  and  skill,  and  she  feared  the 
rough  emotions  and  awkward  impetuosity  of 
the  ignorant  in  a  matter  requiring  delicate 
subtlety  and  diplomacy,  even  as  a  court 
intriguer  may  fear  the  mismanagement  of  a 
mission  on  some  complicated  treatment  of 
treachery. 
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Vivian  bent  over  her  mother,  and  roused 
her  from  her  stupor. 

'  To  think  that  it  is  I  who  have  to  tell  you 
to  be  cool  and  brave,'  said  the  girl,  with  a 
little  bitter  laugh.  '  How  the  tables  are 
turned  !  Come,  I  shall  send  you  out  of  the 
room  if  you  begin  to  cry.  A  pretty  figure 
you'd  cut  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  only  wish 
you'd  not  go  to  Devonshire,  but  leave  Eng- 
land to-day.  I  should  feel  easier  in  my 
mind,'  said  Vivian,  drawing  a  deep  breath  ; 
*  for,  mother,  I  begin  to  fear  your  breaking- 
up  may  spoil  the  whole  concern,  and  it  would 
be  hard  if  my  blundering  parents  brought 
me  down  to  some  dark  alley  for  the  rest  of 
my  days.' 

'  No,  dearie,  the  tears  do  me  good.  I'm 
so  stupidly  fond  of  you — allays  was.  Ah,  I 
never  thought  you'd  turn  on  your  poor  old 
mother.' 

'  This  is  quite  too  ridiculous,'  said  Vivian 
harshly,  walking  away  in  disgust  ;  '  mere  false 
excitement.  I  wouldn't  trust"  you  here  on 
my  wedding-day  for  the  world.  No,  I  shall 
breathe  freer  when  you're  out  of  England, 
and  feel  that  danger  for  you  and  me  is  re- 
moved, at  least  for  the  present' 

*  Good-bye,  child,'  said  the  nurse,  checking 
her  tears.  *  I  don't  often  cry  or  make  a  fool 
of   myself,   do    I  }       But   when    I    saw    your 
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wedding  dress  and  veil,  and  you  so  fond  of 
the  captain,  and  thought  of  the  days  and 
nights  I've  pressed  you  to  my  eart  and  swore 
to  make  a  lady  of  you,  even  if  I  swung  for  it, 
why,  it  do  make  one — ' 

'  Good  heavens  !  are  you  going  to  drive 
me  mad  with  all  that  maudlin  rubbish  ? 
Daughter,  indeed  !  If  you  only  knew  how  I 
hate  you  when  you  say  that  word.' 

Vivian  shivered  all  over,  and  struck  her 
hand  violently  on  the  white-and-gold  table, 
till  her  pretty  stoppered  bottles  and  ivory 
brushes  trembled. 

A  dread,  like  the  bitterness  of  approaching 
death,  was  stealing  over  her.  The  ashes  of 
Dead  Sea  fruit  long  lost  and  forgotten  were 
beneath  her  slippered  feet,  and  she  turned 
away  with  a  groan.  It  was  not  alone  tender 
worshipping  love  she  offered  the  man  of  her 
choice.  It  was  the  accomplishment  of  her 
amibition  and  vanity.  She  was  making  the 
most  of  the  chances  still  left  her  before  the 
ruthless  touch  of  Nemesis  turned  her  gold  to 
naught,  and  stamped  the  brand  of  illegitimacy 
on  her  narrow  brows. 

Beautiful  in  her  rage,  because  passion  gave 
energy  and  force  to  her  expression,  Vivian 
looked  a  o-irl  to  be  feared.     What  malice  in 

o 

the  curves  of  her  lips  ;  what  devilry  in  the 
fiery  ophidian  eyes!     It  is  remarkable  how 
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many  women  resemble  snakes  In  the  shape 
of  their  heads  and  the  gleam  of  their  eyes 
when  evil  awakes  in  their  breasts.  The 
heads  of  men  are  either  too  wide,  or  round, 
or  square  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
reptile. 

She  heard  Tinson's  voice  usheringr  in 
guests,  and  she  was  again  Miss  Vivian 
Branscombe,  of  Prince's  Gate,  the  bride- 
elect,  the  great  heiress  and  fashionable 
beauty.  The  guests,  of  course,  had  called 
to  see  the  costly  wedding  presents,  the  bridal 
dress  and  veil.  They  were  naturally  anxious 
to  criticise  all  the  paraphernalia  demanded  by 
society  and  fashion  on  such  occasions,  Includ- 
ing the  twenty  new  costumes  and  toilettes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  endless  array  of  hats, 
bonnets,  and  mantles. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Vivian  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  lachrymose  parent  drive 
off  in  the  brougham,  and,  after  applying  a 
little  veloutlne  to  her  complexion  and  fastening 
a  dead-gold  locket  round  her  neck,  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  in  her  rich  brown  velvet. 

'  What  about  the  Henry  the  Fourth  toilette, 
Vivian  ? '  cried  Lady  Annersley,  who  had 
costume  on  the  brain.  '  That  princess  robe 
of  faille  Is  far  prettier.  You  know  last  night 
you  doubted  how  it  would  suit  you  as  a 
visiting  dress.' 
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*  I  really  don't  care  much,  dear  aunt,'  she 
answered,  yawning,  '  they're  an  awfully  slow 
lot  down  in  Devonshire,'  ended  Vivian,  with 
irreverent  unconcern  of  the  dignity  of  the 
county  families. 

*  But  I  care,  my  dearest  child  ;  a  visiting 
dress  is  a  most  important  matter  for  a  young 
bride.  Don't  have  grey,  though  it's  ladylike, 
but  grey  won't  suit  your  complexion.' 

'  l3o  I  look  bilious,  then  ? '  asked  Vivian, 
wondering  if  prepared  chalk  were  safer  than 
veloutine. 

'  Bilious !  Oh  dear,  no,  but  do  consider 
the  dresses.  I  spoke  to  Artot  this  morning  ; 
she's  quite  as  celebrated  as  Celestine ;  in 
fact,  the  Duchess  of  Maraschino,  who  is 
immensely  chic,  thinks  her  superior,  and  she 
decidedly  advised  a  toilette  of  rosewood- 
coloured  satin,  with  brocaded  flounces, 
an  exquisite  combination.  Delicious,  isn't 
it?' 

'  I  don't  know,  aunt.  I  was  never  fond 
of  coloured  satin,'  said  Vivian,  looking  in  the 
glass. 

'  I  had  a  long  chat  with  Artot,  for  it's 
always  well  to  get  these  people's  opinions  for 
nothing,  and  I  asked  her  as  a  favour  to  me 
to  give  me  another  pattern  of  lace  for  your 
basque  of  Indian  muslin — the  long  jabot  is 
most  stylish.      Her  bills  are  simply  awful,  my 
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dear  orirl,  but  her  patterns  of  lace  are  un- 
rivalled, aren't  they,  Georgina  ? ' 

Georgina  was  Lady  Annersley's  only 
daughter,  who  always  started  when  sud- 
denly addressed  or  appealed  to.  It  was  as 
difficult  to  cure  her  of  starts  as  of  pimples. 

'  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  quite  unrivalled,  and 
her  dresses  are  so  wonderfully  original  and 
artistic.  The  new  waistband  was  her  inven- 
tion, and  they  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
living  artistes  of  the  day,  who  never  plays 
in  any  costume  unless  it  costs  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  designs  Artot's  fashions.. 
Lord  Portmore  assured  me  this  was  a  fact. 
There  was  one  costume  got  up  in  the  exact 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  era.' 

'  Indeed  !  Upholstery,  realism,  and  cos- 
tume often  make  a  piece  successful,'  said 
Vivian,  with  her  artificial  smile,  '  and  in  this 
age  of  "  Pink  Dominoes,"  "  Betsy,"  and 
"  Patience,"  there  is  something  gloomy  in 
trying  to  enjoy  a  classical  tragedy.' 

*  Quite  so.  What  I  like  to  see  in  a  theatre 
is  the  dresses — the  heroine's  woes  and  the 
hero's  sentiments  never  interest  me.' 

'  I  hate  tragedy,'  said  Vivian,  with  a  little 
shiver. 

She  knew,  poor  girl,  she  had  enough  of 
it  in  her  daily  life. 

*  Then  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  have 
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a.  quiet  wedding,  child,  and  only  three  brides- 
maids ?  It's  so  nice  and  sweet  of  you, 
really,  considering  your  position,  not  to  want 
vulgar  display.' 

'  I've  had  such  a  charming  letter  from  dear 
Mrs  Mallandaine  this  morning,'  Vivian  said, 
anxious  to  change  the  subject  of  the  brides- 
maids. '  She  longs  to  welcome  me  as  a 
daughter,  and  they  are  making  wonderful 
preparations  for  our  reception.' 

*  Lucky  girl,'  murmured  Georgina,  gently 
pinching  Vivian's  cheek. 

'  And  she  ought  to  be  happy,'  said  Lady 
Annersley,  impulsively.  'Money  and  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  What  more  could  any 
man  want  with  a  wife?  And  Bernard  always 
hoped  and  expected  his  daughter  would  marry 
Captain  Mallandaine.  I  should  think  he's 
got  a  temper,  Vi.' 

'  All  the  better,'  said  Vivian,  laughing.  *  I 
want  a  master — I've  had  my  own  way  too  long.' 

She  felt  a  curious  wave  of  bewilderment 
and  dismay  sweep  over  her,  spite  of  her 
defiant  pride  and  lawless  will.  Her  low 
brows  contracted,  and  her  voice  again  lost 
its  steadiness. 

When  they  should  learn  the  truth — great 
heavens  ! — how  would  she  be  then  received  ? 
She  remembered  the  torments  of  her  dreams 
of  late,  the  dreadful  memories  oppressing  her. 
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'  And  now,  Vivian,  let  us  see  the  bridal 
dress  and  veil  again,'  said  Lady  Annersley, 
lifting  her  glass  to  her  eye.  '  We  have 
invited  ourselves  to  luncheon,  and  sent  away 
the  carriage.' 

Georcrina  followed  her  mother  and  Vivian 
in  her  slow,  drowsy  way.  Lady  Annersley 
scrutinised  the  dress  in  solemn  silence,  while 
Georgina  held  up  the  bridal  veil. 

She  dropped  it  suddenly  with  a  cry. 

'  Oh,  Vivian,'  she  said,  pointing  to  a  large 
tear  in  the  lace,  '  your  veil  is  spoilt.  Look 
at  the  rent  in  it,  dear,  and  they  say  it's  so 
unlucky.' 

Vivian's  eyes  rested  nervously  on  the 
costly  Brussels  lace,  some  words  she  meant 
to  utter  died  off  her  lips,  and  then  she  coldly 
turned  the  veil  over  with  well-assumed  lan- 
guid curiosity. 

'  Some  nail  has  done  the  mischief,  I  sup- 
pose,' she  said,  as  a  dark  flush  stole  to  her 
cheek.  '  I  don't  believe  in  ill-omens,  aunt, 
do  you  ?  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with 
the  veil  is  to  send  it  back  and  order  another.' 

'  Quite  so,  child  ;  but  don't  let  this  trifle 
upset  you.  Why,  I  declare,  you've  grown 
as  pale  as  a  ghost ! ' 

The  rent  in  the  veil  ! 

Vivian  commanded  herself  admirably,  al- 
though her  superstitious  dread  of  evil  to  come 
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deepened.  But,  after  all,  she  was  merry  at 
luncheon,  and  drowned  her  fears  for  the  time 
in  champagne. 

When  Vivian  returned  alone  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, having  got  rid  of  Lady  Annersley 
and  her  daughter  sooner  than  she  had  ex- 
pected, a  splendid  heap  of  violets,  in  a  setting 
of  dark  green  leaves,  had  been  placed  for  her 
acceptance  in  a  vase  by  some  unknown  hand. 
No  one  knew  whence  they  came,  or  who  had 
brought  them  to  her  room,  the  romantic 
visitor  having  glided  in  and  vanished  unseen 
by  all. 

She  took  up  some  of  the  little  fragrant 
blue  flowers,  made  them  into  a  small  cluster, 
which  she  fastened  at  her  breast. 

Their  delicate  fragrance  moved  her  with  a 
kind  of  indefinable  pain.  Vivian  bowed  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  with  a  passion 
that,  while  shaking  her  slight  frame  like  a 
tempest,  eased  the  aching,  ceaseless  dread 
of  her  daily  life. 

*  Will  Leonard  believe  I  am  innocent  ? ' 
she  sobbed  ;  '  or  hate  and  despise  me  as  a 
hypocrite  ? ' 


CHAPTER     XL 


AT      THE      FAR  M-H  O  U  S  E. 

*  Parted  for  aye  are  we — 
Yes,  parted  like  mountain  streams.' 


^f^. RAVELLING  by  rail  takes  off  the 
keen  edi^e  of  intense  mental  ex- 
citement  or  fears  of  approaching 
danger  far  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  travelling  by  stage-coach  could 
ever  have  done. 

There  must  have  been  so  much  delay  on 
the  journeys  In  those  '  good  old  times,'  of 
sound  cursing  and  two-bottled  gentleman,  ir- 
repressible duellists,  and  affable  highwaymen. 
Notts  avon  changd  to2it  cela.  The  mur- 
derer flies  by  the  fastest  express  train  to- 
wards Dover,  or  Liverpool,  or  Southampton. 
The  thief  maintains  his  dignity  as  he  hides 
his  face  behind  his  Tmies  or  Whitehall  Re- 
vieiv,  certain  of  no  unpleasant  survey  by  rude 
postboys  or  chattering  coachmen.     The  ab- 
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sconding  bankrupt  can  enjoy  his  soothing 
weed  in  a  first-class  smoking  carriage  and 
pose  for  a  grand  seigneur  in  some  costly  fur- 
lined  coat.  The  only  crime  is  to  be  poor 
now-a-days. 

So  Mrs  Sidewing,  wrapped  In  a  comfort- 
able warm  shawl,  and  her  feet  reposing  on  a 
hot-water  bottle,  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  modern  travelling.  Her 
spirits  rose.  She  sipped  the  brandy  from  her 
pretty  silver  flask,  and  offered  cakes  and  pears 
to  some  children  who  were  her  companions. 

Having  to  make  a  rapid  escape  from  Eng- 
land, she  took  an  interest  for  the  first  time 
in  its  scenery,  but  no  green  hedgerows  or 
meadows  bathed  in  golden  light  met  her  gaze 
on  this  chill,  winter  day  in  bleak  December. 
No  crimson  glow  flooded  the  sky.  A  mist 
rested  on  the  purple  hills  and  woods.  A  kind 
of  weird  decay  seemed  to  cling  to  the  wild 
ferns  and  heather,  the  copse  and  tangled 
brushwood  of  the  country. 

Mrs  Sidewlnor  fell  into  a  reverie  as  the 
fleet  express  dashed  onwards.  She  remem- 
bered the  time  when  she  thought  it  a  fine 
treat  to  be  taken  for  a  drive  in  a  '  post-shay' 
by  her  father  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
had  a  new  tippet  or  book  given  her  as  a 
reward  for  the  number  of  '  Methody '  hymns 
she  could  repeat  by  heart. 


At  the  Farm- House. 


DO 


That  far-off  childhood  and  its  memories 
returned  with  almost  fantastic  force.  How 
little  she  had  ever  imaelned  that  her  brain 
could  concoct  and  carry  out  any  daring  plot 
in  the  future ! 

Could  it  have  been  the  work  of  some 
fierce  but  temporary  madness  that  had  sug- 
gested the  crime  of  putting  her  child  in 
another's  place  ?  No,  it  was  her  hatred 
of  the  rich,  of  those  who  rule  in  high  places 
and  punish  the  poor.  It  was  the  wrath 
born  of  wrongs  and  injury  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  man  she  was  now  seeking — her 
husband — Robert  Sidewino-. 

How  she  had  loved  him  once  !  She  was 
old  now,  and  they  had  been  parted  for  years  ; 
but,  hardened  and  world-wearied  as  she  had 
become,  some  echoes  of  the  bye-past  sweet- 
ness of  youth  when  she  had  been  innocent  of 
all  crime,  save  of  '  loving  much,'  returned, 
and  smote  her  aching  heart  with  deeper  woe. 

Brooksmere  station  was  reached  at  last, 
and  huge  hampers  and  boxes  full  of  Christ- 
mas presents  and  fare  were  brought  forth 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  luQ^o-aore  vans. 

She  would  have  to  spend  her  Christmas 
Day  in  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  quite 
alone  with  foreigners. 

Alone — quite  alone,  for  evermore,  as  she 
must  surely  lie  one  day  in  the  grave,  and  she 
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was  old.  Age  is  the  greatest  sorrow  in  the 
world. 

She  wended  her  way  slowly  over  the  misty 
fields,  coughing  and  sneezing  violently  at 
intervals.  She  knew  exactly  where  the  little 
farm-house  was  situated,  and  already  a  faint 
line  of  smoke  met  her  view. 

It  was  a  rambling  old  cottage,  its  walls 
covered  with  ivy  which  was  the  growth  of 
years.  She  wished  at  that  moment  Bob 
could  have  been  safely  caught  and  caged  in 
an  asylum,  so  that  her  Christmas  Day  might 
have  been  spent  agreeably  in  England  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  allotted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  turkey,  roast  beef,  and  plum  pudding. 

Robert,  smoking  by  his  roaring  kitchen  fire, 
little  expected  a  visit  from  his  wife  to-day. 
He  had  engaged  a  pretty  young  housekeeper 
called  Marjory  to  cook  for  him  and  take  care 
of  him,  for  why  should  not  his  daughter, 
Vivian,  who  despised  and  hated  him,  pay 
handsomely  for  her  papa's  comfort  and  his 
material,  if  not  moral,  welfare  ? 

Pretty  Marjory,  with  her  beautiful  smile 
and  clustering  masses  of  auburn  hair,  had 
made  her  master  a  small  glass  of  hot  punch, 
when  Mrs  Sidewing's  umbrella  lifted  up  the 
seldom-used  knocker  of  the  hall-door,  on 
which  icicles  glistened,  and  brought  it  down 
with  one  loud  knock. 
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Diggory  was  shaking  the  snow  off  his 
boots  at  the  back-door  as  the  girl  glided  away 
to  answer  the  summons. 

Bob  peeped  through  the  window,  and  called 
out  to  Diggory,  as  he  sunk  into  his  chair, — 

'  Good  heavens,  Diggory,  here's  my  wife  !  ' 

Diggory,  who  was  not  a  marrying  man,  but 
a  universal  lover,  laid  his  pipe  carefully  down 
on  the  dresser,  and  gazed  pitifully  at  the 
married  victim — the  victim  who  had  enriched 
himself  on  his  wife's  money,  and  deserted 
and  forsaken  her  for  years  ! 

'  Poor  thing  ! '  said  Diggory,  '  what  a  day 
for  an  elderly  person  to  travel  all  the  way  from 
London  to  pay  you  a  visit.  You're  quite  sure 
you  are  sober  ? ' 

'  Diggory  ! '  muttered  Bob,  in  the  reproach- 
ful tone  of  a  Caesar  crying,  '  Et  tu,  Brute  !  ' 

'  Shall  I  make  off.  Bob  ? '  asked  Diggory, 
diving  after  his  leather  gaiters,  and  standing 
first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other. 

'  Yes,'  said  Bob,  with  characteristic  frank- 
ness. 

'All  right,  friend,'  said  Diggory,  dis- 
appearing into  the  cellar  with  his  gaiters  and 
boot^. 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Sidewing  followed  Mar- 
jory into  the  farm-house  kitchen. 

Bob  had  pretended  to  doze,  and  had  thrown 
his  pocket-handkerchief  over  his  face. 
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'  Come,  none  o'  that  nonsense  with  me, 
Master  Robert,'  said  his  wife,  drawing  it 
quickly  off.  '  I  saw  yer  looking  out  o'  the 
winder  just  now.  I'm  yer  lawfully  married 
wife — you  can't  get  away  from  that,  and  I've 
a  right  to  come  and  live  'ere  for  good,  and 
turn  that  impudent  minx  out  if  I  please.' 

'  Oh,  Martha  Jane,'  cried  Bob,  starting  to 
his  feet,  'have  I  deserved  this  ?  Why  do  you 
pursue  me  here  ?  Why  couldn't  you  have 
written  and  told  us  we  might  expect  you  ?  ' 

'  Because  my  time  is  short,'  she  whispered 
as  Marjory  retired.  '  I  may  be  arrested, 
any  moment,  and  taken  to  prison.' 

'  The  deuce  !  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  .^ '  asked 
Bob,  turning  pale. 

'  You've  done  all  the  mischief,'  she  went  on, 
her  eyes  dilating.  '  You've  been  as  a  child 
in  their  'ands,  for  they've  set  on  detectives, 
and  the  case  is  nearly  ready  for  trial.  They 
treated  you  to  drink,  and  made  you  act,  and 
drew  the  truth  bit  by  bit  out  of  you.  I  want  to 
know  'ow  much  you  really  'ave  said  to  ruin  us.' 

'  Be  careful,  Martha  Jane,'  said  Bob  furi- 
ously. '  Don't  come  the  noisy,  threatening 
dodge  over  me.  I  could  get  nearly  as  much 
out  of  the  girl  they  call  Nellie  Raymond  as 
my  daughter.  Daughter !  The  scornful 
hussie !  She  despised  me,  her  own  father ; 
she  sneered  at  me  and  snapped  her  fingers 
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in  my  face.  Take  care  I  don't  drag  her 
down  and  trample  on  her  haughty  pride  and 
insolence  even  yet' 

Mrs  Sidewing  was  silent,  thinking  how 
very  soon  Vivian  would  be  removed  from 
all  the  danger  of  his  malevolence  throuorh 
her  marriage  with  Captain  Mallandaine. 

'  Vivian  behaved  well  to  you,  Bob/  she 
said  reproachfully.  '  She  takes  care  you  'ave 
a  nice  little  'ome  'ere  in  yer  old  age.  And 
you've  been  a  bad  'usband  to  me.' 

'  Did  you  come  here  to  talk  over  the  past  ? ' 
he  said  restlessly. 

*  No,  Bob,  I've  nothing  to  say  about  the 
past.  You've  made  me  wot  I  am — a  lost, 
miserable  wretch.  I  'ad  a  'eart  once,  which 
you  broke.  I  loved  you — as  I  loved  Vivian 
— with  the  love  that  is  madness.  To  escape 
a  prison  I  must  leave  England.  Some'ow 
I  'ad  a  sick  longing  just  to  see  you  again. 
I  can't  tell  why  I  feel  like  this — so  weak. 
Did  you  ever  see  me  cry  like  a  child  afore  ? 
It's  fear  as  gets  the  better  of  me.  I  wake  in 
the  dead  of  night,  fancying  they've  come  for 
me  to  take  me  to  prison.  'Tisn't  likely,  Bob, 
you  and  I  will  ever  meet  again  in  this  world, 
is  it  ?  I  didn't  come  'ere  to  say  'ard  things 
to  you,  though  you  'ave  done  all  the  mischief, 
but  only  to  entreat  you  not  to  leave  Devon- 
shire till  after  Christmas.' 
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*  Very  well,'  he  said  carelessly.  '  So  you're 
going  away,  Martha  Jane — and  what  about 
me  ?  Sha'n't  I  come  in  for  imprisonment 
too  ?  Lord !  if  I  thought  they'd  make  me 
dance  on  the  treadmill  I'd  give  my  evidence 
at  once.' 

'  A  week — only  one  little  week,'  she  said. 
'  I  will  swear  you  were  innocent  of  all  conniv- 
ance with  me  in  the  plot  if  you  will  but  leave 
my  darling  in  peace  for  a  few  days  longer.' 

She  understood  his  silence  to  mean  con- 
sent, and  for  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke. 
Presently  Bob  said,  going  to  the  dresser, — 

'  Aren't  you  hungry  ?  Couldn't  you  relish 
a  nice  little  bit  of  cold  chicken  and  ham  ? ' 

The  farm-house  kitchen,  with  its  low  ceiling 
and  quaint  rafters,  on  which  rats  scrambled 
of  a  night,  had  a  cheery,  comfortable  look 
in  the  firelight.  A  perfume  of  dried  lavender 
and  herbs  floated  on  the  air;  the  wind  whistled 
down  the  wide  chimney  and  shook  the  beams; 
a  tortoiseshell-marked  cat  came  up  and  purred 
against  Mrs  Sidewing's  knees.  The  home- 
light  that  had  never  shone,  and  never  could 
shine  nov/  for  her  in  this  world,  flitted  over 
her  eager,  strongly-marked  face  as  she  sat 
for  the  last  time,  and  a  stranger,  by  her 
husband's  fireside,  as  much  isolated  from  his 
life  as  any  stray  animal  outside  in  the  snow 
and  cutting  frost. 
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He  could  not  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
strong,  stricken,  ignorant  soul  of  the  woman 
sitting  opposite  him.  There  is  never  any 
pity,  tenderness,  or  forgiveness  in  the  heart 
of  a  man  who  has  been  linked  for  years  to 
a  woman  towards  whom  he  has  conceived 
an  aversion — no  momentary  desire  to  comfort 
her  or  atone  ever  awakes. 

The  masculine  nature  is  invariably  consoled 
with  remarkable  readiness  by  the  ministering 
affection  of  some  more  congenial  spirit — 
generally  very  near  at  hand  and  anxious  to 
heal  wounds  and  sorrows. 

Mrs  Sidewinor  shook  her  head  in  answer 
to  her  husband's  offers  of  hospitality.  She 
remembered  that  nothing  had  ever  affected 
his  appetite.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the  various 
articles  that  adorned  the  homely  kitchen — 
the  antique  clock  that  Diggory  had  sent, 
cased  in  dark  mahogany,  and  with  a  picture 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  on  the  panel 
covering  the  works  ;  the  blue  tea-things 
hanging  from  hooks  on  the  dresser  ;  the 
cleanly-washed  willow-pattern  plates  neatly 
rano^ed  around.  A  few  dried  ei'asses  shivered 
beneath  a  flitch  of  bacon  and  a  large  tea- 
tray.  It  should  have  been  her  home,  for  he 
was  her  husband. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said  huskily,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

VOL.   III.  L 
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The  snow  was  falling  in  soft,  feathery 
flakes  as  the  gloom  of  evening  descended, 
and  she  had  a  journey  back  to  London 
before  her. 

'  Going  already  ? '  said  Bob  relieved  ;  but 
he  shrank  from  her  gaze — her  mute  melan- 
choly touched  him  at  last,  just  as  the  Insanity 
of  her  love  had  done  years  ago. 

He  knew  he  had  always  been  glad  to 
quarrel  with  and  thrust  her  from  him,  be- 
cause he  hated  her  for  her  ugliness  and  want 
of  grace.     This  Is  ever  the  way  with  men. 

But  he  was  too  Indifferent  and  good-natured 
to  be  uncivil  now  that  she  rose  to  leave. 
He  would  never  have  hung  even  a  rat  up 
by  Its  tall  to  die  of  all  the  slow  agonies  of 
starvation  for  eating  his  finest  stilton.  He 
was  never  cruel  when  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  and  his  selfish  Interests  were  not 
threatened.  Hanging  a  rat  will  not  restore 
the  stolen  cheese. 

'  Good-bye,  Martha  Jane,'  he  said  with  his 
hollow  theatrical  courtesy.  '  You  can  write 
to  me  If  you  like — from  Spain.' 

Her  eyes  had  lost  their  blankness,  and  had 
the  lustre  of  ice  in  the  sunshine. 

'  Ah  !  if  I  ever  get  there,'  she  said,  and 
soon  after  turned  into  the  night. 

The  back-door,  which  Diggory  had  left 
ajar,  was  opened  noiselessly,  and  the  astute 
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Riley  caught  the  last  words,  which  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  listen  to  the  sequence. 

Bob  often  fancied  for  days  after  he  saw 
that  haggard  face,  with  its  pallid  scowl,  lean- 
ing over  him  in  the  winter  twilight. 

Riley  closed  the  door,  and  passing  through 
the  farmyard,  looked  in  once  at  the  strange 
pair,  and  then  went  on  his  way.  He  must 
telegraph  to  his  colleagues  at  Scotland  Yard. 

Did  she  dream  the  nets  were  woven,  that 
the  steps  of  criminals  were  dogged,  and  their 
every  action  known  ?  She  thought,  in  her 
ignorant  blindness,  that  she  could  escape, 
when  the  warrant  was  beine  signed  for  her 
arrest. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

^CALLED     TO     ACCOUNT.' 

EONARD  was  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  NelHe,  ill  and  suffering, 
and  he  longed  to  be  at  her  side 
to  comfort  her  with  whispers  of 
his  love.  But  how  could  he  seek  Nellie 
when,  in  a  sudden  pique  of  anger  and  despair, 
he  had  engaged  himself  to  Vivian,  and  now 
had  resolved  to  break  off  that  engagement  ? 
Marry  Vivian,  an  impostor  and  cheat,  the 
daughter  of  a  nurse,  a  girl  who  had  deceived 
him,  when  Nellie  was  an  angel,  whom  he 
had  misjudged  and  misunderstood,  but  ever 
loved  ?      Impossible  ! 

Captain  Mallandaine  remained  for  an  hour 
in  deep  thought  after  Mrs  Rudersheim  left 
him,  dreaming  of  Nellie  and  her  sweet  flower- 
like loveliness. 

He  drew  the  little  piece  of  faded  blue 
velvet  from  his  pocket-book  and  pressed  it 
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to  his  lips ;  he  took  out  a  letter  she  had 
written  him  ;  and  told  himself  he  had  been 
cruel  in  his  reproaches  and  blind  in  his 
judgment. 

The  eirl  had  resigned  him  of  her  own  free 
will,  because  she  feared  to  injure  him  socially 
by  becoming  his  wife.  Was  ever  anything 
in  the  annals  of  feminine  history  more  sub- 
lime ?  And  she  had  since  faded  day  by  day, 
never  once  murmuring  or  complaining,  but 
working  on  in  humble  patience,  uncheered 
by  hope. 

Nellie,  who  would  be  proved  a  wealthy 
heiress — the  neglected  daughter  of  his  hon- 
oured and  beloved  friend,  Bernard  Brans- 
combe — had  loved  him,  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing  true  to  love's  dictates,  which  command, 
above  all  truth,  loyalty,  and  faith  to  the 
absent,  he  had  resigned  himself  to  Vivian, 
who  had  caught  him  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, and  thought  to  seal  both  their  fates. 

He  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room, 
and  glanced  at  the  magnificent  gold  clock  his 
aunt  had  recently  purchased  as  a  wedding  pre- 
sent for  Vivian.  How  close  at  hand  was  this 
wedding-day,  and  how  painful  would  be  the 


ddnoiiement  awaiting    his    bride-elect  on    the 
morrow  ! 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  exactly  a 
quarter  to  seven.     Vivian,  he  knew,  was  going 
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to  the  Olympic  Theatre  this  evening  with 
some  friends,  and  expected  he  would  join 
them  in  their  box. 

The  scene  he  dreaded — for  he  hated  scenes, 
and,  above  all,  women's  tears  and  suffering 
■ — must,  therefore,  stand  over  till  to-morrow. 

A  weight  was  lifted  from  his  heart ;  it  had 
always  been  an  effort  to  Leonard  to  woo 
Vivian,  and  his  courtship  had  been  at  its  best 
but  of  the  clumsy,  everyday  kind;  but  now  he 
could  dream  again  of  Nellie — pale  and  wasted, 
it  was  true,  but  waiting  for  a  smile  and  the 
clasp  of  his  hand  to  restore  her  to  health. 

Nellie,  ten  times  dearer  for  her  noble  sacri- 
fice, and  mute,  uncomplaining  grief — his  equal 
in  birth  and  position — wronged,  slighted,  and 
betrayed,  but  queen  of  his  heart  for  ever. 

The  firelight  shone  on  his  dark,  thoughtful 
face,  lit  up  with  a  vague  under-current  of  joy. 
This  girl,  unlike  all  other  girls — for  she  was- 
an  idyl — might  yet  be  his. 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  heart-cutting 
sorrow  that  had  brought  her  fair  young  life 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  How  foolish,  how 
blind  he  had  been  ! 

He  smiled,  contrasting  his  conventional 
conversations  with  Vivian  with  the  brief  but 
exquisite  little  dialogues  he  and  Nellie  had 
once  interchanged.  It  never  occurred  to  Leo- 
nard  to  pity  Vivian  for  the  blow  awaiting  her. 
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He  believed  her  guilty  of  treachery  and 
deceit,  and  was  sure  she  was  a  party  to  the 
shameless  plot.  He  understood  now  the  mean- 
ing of  things  that  had  till  now  been  enigmas 
to  him  ;  he  interpreted  aright  her  hastily 
finished  phrases  and  curious  tricks  of  manner. 
She  had  been  playing  a  cautious  game  and 
calculating  every  move. 

Vivian  enjoyed  herself  fairly  well  at  the 
theatre  this  evening,  although  she  w^ondered 
from  time  to  time  why  Leonard  had  not 
appeared.  No  miserable  misgivings  occurred 
to  her  that  evil  would  overtake  her  on  the 
morrow. 

Forebodino^s  of  ill  were  not  in  her  line 
when  handsome  Guardsmen  lounged  into  the 
Duchess  of  Maraschino's  box  and  amused  her 
with  choice  and  highly  flavoured  stories  of 
court  scandal  and  intrigue,  as  she  admired 
the  new  lace  on  her  basque  of  Indian  muslin, 
and  talked  about  her  three  bridesmaids. 

She  made  great  fun  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  piece,  for  Vivian  had  caught  the  cynical 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  rather  startled  the 
young  Guardsmen  by  her  satiric  derision  of 
romantic  passion,  just  on  the  brink  of  her 
own  wedding-day,  too  ;  in  fact,  they  rather 
pitied  Captain  Mallandaine,  and  one  said  to 
his  friend, — 

*  Bai  Jove,  a  girl  may  have  too  little  heart 
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don't  you  know.  I  hate  gush,  and  all  that, 
but  to  cut  up  that  poor  fellow's  best  sentence 
is  rather  a  shame.  I  don't  believe  myself 
she  cares  a  fior  for  Mallandalne.' 

o 

The  duchess  made  no  comment  on  Vivian's 
expressions.  She  always  kept  up  her  char- 
acter for  intellectuality  in  public,  and  listened. 
A  poetess  inspired  by  brandy  is  often  un- 
sociable, especially  when  her  Phaon  is  flirting 
elsewhere. 

Mrs  Sidewing  was  sitting  over  the  library 
fire  when  Vivian  returned  from  the  theatre. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  half  sleep,  for  the  return 
journey  from  Devonshire  had  proved  more 
fatiguing  than  she  could  have  believed. 

'  All  in  the  dark,  mother,'  said  Vivian 
lightly,  sweeping  her  long  Indian  muslin  train 
across  the  floor. 

A  string  of  pearls  was  round  her  neck  ;  her 
bracelets,  all  studded  with  brilliant  gems, 
flashed  in  the  embers  of  the  dying  fire. 

'  Was  he  there,  dearie  }  '  asked  the  nurse, 
grasping  that  jewelled  arm. 

'No,'  said  Vivian  slowly;  'and  it  rather 
surprised  me  ;  but  he's  often  lazy  of  a  night, 
and  perhaps  didn't  care  to  turn  out  after  din- 
ner.   And  now,  what  news  from  Devonshire  V 

'  None,  Vi ;  he  couldn't  remember  a  word 
he  had  said  ;  but  I  don't  believe  he'll  annoy 
us  by  coming  to  Prince's  Gate.' 
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Vivian  beo^an  takinor'down  her  lonor  hair 
almost  mechanically  ;  it  fell  over  her  shoulders 
with  a  diamond  aigrette  clinging  to  one  dis- 
hevelled tress. 

*  Let's  go  to  bed,'  she  said,  yawning.  *  I'm 
tired  out,  and  so  must  you  be.' 

'  I  wish  your  lover  had  come  to  the 
theatre,'  said  Mrs  Sidewing 

Vivian  laughed.  She  felt  secure  and  de- 
fiant. Leonard's  absence  could  be  easily 
accounted  for,  of  course.  Lady  Chandos 
had  coaxed  him  to  remain  at  home. 

She  slept  soundh',  and  awoke  as  usual 
about  eight  o'clock  by  her  maid  bringing  her 
a  cup  of  tea  and  her  letters.  She  ordered 
her  horse  at  ten,  determined  to  have  a  nice 
long  ride  all  round  Richmond  Park  before 
luncheon. 

De  Lancy  had  learnt  to  make  himself  use- 
ful to  his  beautiful  mistress  in  small  thines, 
and  fluncr  her  into  the  saddle  with  more  erace 
and  dexterity  than  an  ordinary  groom  could 
have  done.  Vivian  had  also  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  chattinir  at  intervals  with  him  when 
they  were  far  away  from  London,  and  found 
there  was  nothinor  amiss  in  lettinor  him  ride 
by  her  side  with  a  slackened  rein  in  Rich- 
mond Park.  De  Lancy,  who  had  often  re- 
presented a  lord  on  the  stage,  owing  to  his 
thoroughbred,     faded,    languid    air,    gave    a 
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romantic  account  of  his  career,  and  interested 
Vivian  in  spite  of  her  cool  disdain  of  inferiors. 
De  Lancy  had  made  an  audience  sob  by  his 
moving  appeals  both  as  a  distracted  lover  and 
a  heart-broken  father,  and  could  put  feeling 
into  his  voice  not  wholly  manufactured.  In 
fact,  he  loved  her  madly.  He  cared  nothing 
for  her  money  or  position.  It  was  indeed 
the  folly  that  makes  a  man  act  like  an  idiot 
to  the  ruin  of  his  prospects,  and  had  brought 
an  intelligent  actor  to  the  level  of  a  groom. 

It  was  a  splendid  morning,  cold,  but  clear, 
and  all  the  fog  had  disappeared.  Vivian 
looked  magnificent  on  horseback — the  tight- 
fitting  dark  blue  riding-habit  showed  off  her 
slight  frame  to  the  best  advantage. 

De  Lancy  sat  his  horse  as  it  encased  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  but  after  they  were  some  dis- 
tance from  Prince's  Gate,  he  rode  up  to  her 
side,  pretending  something  was  wrong  with 
the  mare's  martingale,  and  he  kept  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  expedition.  Vivian  was  a 
born  coquette.  She  knew  she  had  turned 
the  unfortunate  young  man  s  head,  and  fully 
expected  he  would  be  found  some  morning 
drowned  either  in  the  Serpentine  or  cistern. 
Homage  from  even  a  groom  fiattered  her,  and 
this  man  declared  he  was  the  son  of  a  large 
landed  proprietor. 

Just  as  Vivian  returned,  all  the  brighter  in 
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spirits  and  warmed  diroughout  by  a  brisk 
gallop,  reining  up  her  horse  with  the  dashing 
skill  she  loved  to  display,  a  cab  stopped  at 
the  corner,  and,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  her 
father  descend. 

De  Lancy  was  leading  away  the  horses, 
and  also  saw  Robert  Sidewing  ;  a  climax,  he 
knew,  was  now  at  hand. 

Bob's  stubbornness  of  disposition  had  here 
again  displayed  itself.  He  resolved  to  follow 
his  wife  to  London  by  the  next  train.  There 
would  be  comfort  in  knowing  which  turn 
things  were  taking. 

He  rane  the  hall  door  bell  a  few  minutes 
after  Vivian  entered  the  mansion.  Mrs 
Sidewing  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and  Bob, 
ushered  in  civilly  by  Tinson,  found  himself 
sitting  on  an  easy  and  luxurious  faiUeuil  in 
the  dinine-room. 

Bob  could  not  be  said  to  be  entirely  sober 
to-day.  He  invariably  drank  of  a  morning, 
and  what  with  the  cold  weather,  and  the  long 
journey,  and  no  breakfast,  he  had  found  him- 
self obliged  to  refresh  his  jaded  spirits  by 
whisky.  Hence  he  apostrophised  a  bust  of 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea  as  though  the  sub- 
ject exercised  a  strange  fascination  over  his 
muddled  brain.  He  skipped  round  it,  and 
clasped  his  hands,  and  attitudinised  before  it 
as    if   he    thoroughly   sympathised  with    the 
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blind  sculptor  and  the  ideal  who  had  been 
his  ruin. 

Captain  Mallandaine,  who,  unknown  to 
Vivian,  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  prior  to 
Bob's  entrance,  had  been  shown  into  the 
library,  and  hearing  the  curious  tones  of 
Bob's  crescendo,  left  that  room  and  entered 
the  dining-room  to  see  an  elderly,  grey-haired 
man,  with  a  military  air,  uttering  odd  phrases 
and  walking  restlessly  to  and  fro. 

Bob  tried  to  steady  himself  at  once  when 
Leonard's  dark  eyes  flashed,  as  he  thought, 
angrily  and  suspiciously  on  him.  He  had  a 
vague  idea  who  this  tall,  broad-chested  man 
was,  with  the  dark  flush  mounting  to  his 
brow. 

This  was  Captain  Mallandaine — his  daugh- 
ter's lover  and  affianced  husband. 

A  longing  to  escape  suddenly  seized  Bob. 
He  wished  he  had  never  come  ;  he  mis- 
trusted himself  and  the  effects  of  his  whisky- 
drinking.  He  tried  to  bow  in  solemn  silence, 
and  sincerely  desired  to  be  taken  for  a  respect- 
able undertaker  calling  for  future  patronage 
and  recommendation. 

At  that  moment  a  slight  rustle  of  silk  was 
heard  outside,  and  Vivian  entered  the  room 
and  stood  between  them.  It  was  an  awful 
moment  for  her,  and  quick,  questioning  looks, 
but  no  words,  greeted  them. 
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'Vivian,  who  is  this  man  ?'  Captain  Mal- 
landaine  asked  gently,  deep  distress  in  his 
expression. 

She  could  not  answer,  but  sank  lifelessly 
into  a  chair.  Something  in  Leonard's  voice 
told  her  all  had  ended.  She  was  trembling, 
but  her  eyes  flashed  and  she  breathed  fast. 
Terror  kept  her  speechless,  while  the  hatred 
in  the  glance  she  turned  on  her  father,  whom 
she  believed  had  ruined  her,  was  so  over- 
mastering and  venomous,  that  Bob  uttered  a 
little  cry.  Her  fury  perished  in  cold  despair, 
and  her  face  was  grey  and  ashy  as  Leonard 
said,  holding  her  hands  in  a  vice, — 

'  Tell  me,  Vivian,  were  you  innocent  of  all 
connivance  in  the  crime  for  which  you  must 
suffer  ? ' 


^" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

'the  turn  of  the  die.' 

S  Leonard  held  Vivian's  hands  in 
his  strong  grasp,  and  she  stag- 
gered backward  Hke  a  person 
under  the  spell  of  some  horrible 
niorhtmare,  she  knew  that  the  miserable  de- 
ception  she  had  so  long  acted  before  the 
world  must  soon  be  at  an  end. 

There  was  an  unconscious  irony  in  Leo- 
nard's voice  which  she  clearly  interpreted,  in 
spite  of  his  evident  distress  in  giving  her 
pain.  Something  dark  and  threatening 
underlaid  the  smooth  surface  of  his  gentle- 
ness, even  as  the  fitful  quietness  of  a  dimp- 
ling sea  may  indicate  the  future  angry  roar 
of  rising  waves  and  the  stormy  currents  of 
the  back  wash  of  the  tide. 

Her  thoughts  were  in  the  past  even  as  she 
trembled  at  his  words.  She  had  always  been 
in    awe  of   Leonard's    displeasure   from   her 
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childhood's  years,  for  he  never  stooped  to 
flatter,  and  his  indifference  brought  with  it 
a  sense  of.  mild  injury  which  was  almost 
pleasurable.  His  indolent  contempt  had 
made  Vivian  long  to  conquer  him  ;  it  always 
left  something^  to  be  desired  and  overcome. 

Bold  and  often  insolent  towards  others, 
Vivian  would  be  meek  as  a  chidden  child 
with  him,  and  his  disdain  made  her  more 
than  ever  eager  for  his  approval. 

But  now  her  very  life  seemed  ebbing  from 
every  nerve  and  vein,  sobs  rose  to  her 
throat,  but  she  strangled  them  ere  they 
escaped  and  burst  into  utterance  ;  she  con- 
quered the  woman's  weakness  that  impelled 
her  to  trust  to  entreaty  and  confess  the 
truth. 

Vivian  faced  him  with  a  dull,  frozen  stare 
as  of  one  absorbed  in  some  dreamy,  unearthly 
contemplation.  The  violence  of  her  disap- 
pointment robbed  her  of  utterance. 

'  Why  will  you  not  speak,'  he  said  sternly  ; 
'  and  confess  everything  ? ' 

There  was  less  irony  and  more  reproach 
now  in  his  tone,  and  it  was  so  decided,  that 
it  seemed  to  imply  that  all  remonstrance 
or  appeal  would  be  thrown  away  on  so 
hardened  a  culprit,  but  he  did  not  fathom 
the  meaning  of  Vivian's  repression  and 
strength,    and    for    a    moment    he    believed 
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them  compatible  with  the  notion  of  her  in- 
nocence. Was  she  either  very  false,  or  did 
darkness  and  uncertainty  surround  her  life  s 
history  ? 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,  Captain 
Mallandaine,'  Vivian  said  stonily.  She  re- 
solved to  carry  matters  through  with  a  high 
hand,  and  offer  the  appeal  of  tears  and  be- 
seeching as  her  last  resource.  '  I  never 
feign  anything,  and  have  no  wish  to  be 
victimised.  Be  good  enough  to  release  my 
hands  at  once,  and  give  me  the  privilege 
awarded  to  the  accused  of  meeting  any  charge 
or  accusation  you  or  that  person' — indicating 
Bob — '  have  thought  fit  to  bring  against  me.' 

'  That  person '  here  grinned  unpleasantly, 
as  if  enjoying  this  allusion  to  himself  in 
terms  of  sinister  hostility.  Terror  so  in- 
toxicated Vivian  that  her  senses  were  fet- 
tered as  in  a  dream  in  w^hich  is  neither 
finality  nor  clearness. 

Bob,  however,  tried  to  rise  at  his  daughter's 
words,  but  his  animation  expired  when  he 
found  his  legs  slipping  from  under  him,  and 
as  the  whisky  he  had  swallowed  on  an  empty 
stomach  was  of  a  raw  and  fiery  nature,  he 
uttered  some  meaningless  words,  and  em- 
braced with  piteous  tenderness  the  bust  of 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea  in  a  corner,  which, 
thus  assailed,  rolled  over,  and  wounded  the 
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ex-actor's  foot,  which  he  commenced  to  rub 
softly  and  cry  over. 

Leonard  gazed  steadily  at  Vivian.  Was 
this  indeed  acting,  or  the  astute  finesse  of  a 
clever  worldly  woman,  forcing  restraint  upon 
herself  owing  to  the  desperate  position  in 
which  she  was  placed  "^ 

Vivian  breathed  quickly,  but  less  heavily, 
and  the  pallid  frown  that  replaced  her  glance 
of  venomous  hatred  against  her  father  eradu- 
ally  gave  way  to  a  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame. 

'  Well,'  she  said  gloomily,  as  she  shook 
herself  free  from  Leonard's  grasp ;  *  repeat 
the  statement  and  charge  you  are  prepared 
to  make  against  me.  Show  me  in  what  I 
have  been  misled  and  deceived.  Is  there  to 
be  a  grand  exposure  of  some  mysterious 
deed  of  the  existence  of  which  I  am  in- 
nocent ?  Is  there  to  be  a  graphic  rds2tmd 
of  my  career  in  every  paper,  accompanied  by 
the  sneers  of  worldlings  ?  Or  is  your  grace 
anxious  to  break  off  his  engagement  with 
me,  having  discovered  that  his  heart  has  all 
the  time  been  elsewhere  ?' 

Here  Bob  groaned  audibly  as  the  blood 
from  his  wounded  foot  trickled  through  his 
stocking. 

*  Answer  me  this  one  question,  Vivian,' 
said  Leonard  sternly,  his  brows  contracting. 
'  Who  is  this  man  ? ' 

VOL.  III.  M 
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*  Man,  indeed  ! — a  pretty  way  to  speak  of 
me  ! '  cried  Bob,  on  the  defensive,  his  vanity 
and  tipsiness — both  a  species  of  madness — 
getting  the  better  of  his  reason  and  prudence, 
so  that  he  forgot  to  posture  for  an  under- 
taker or  hold  his  tongue. 

Vivian  heard  those  confused  and  threaten- 
ing murmurs.  She  wheeled  round  as  though 
she  could  strike  blindness  into  the  half- 
closed,  sunken  eyes,  and  then  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice, — 

*  He' — indicating  Robert — 'is  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  family  in  whom  my  dear  father 
took  a  great  interest ;  he  was  so  absurdly 
infatuated,  you  know,  in  his  likings,  and  this 
creature  will  have  the  run  of  the  house.' 

'Ah,  a  kind  of  wandering  black-beetle 
difficult  to  crush,'  said  Leonard,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  and  scrutinising  Bob's  features,  to 
which  age  had  not  given  majesty  or  repose. 

'Servant,  sir!  Black-beetle,  sir!  Hang 
me  if  I'll  stand  that  from  any  officer.  No — 
not  if  I  go  back  to  Copenhagen  Court  to- 
morrow,' gasped  Bob,  unable  to  endure  this 
affront.  '/V;^  her  father — the  impudent 
minx — I'm  Robert  Sidewing,  to  whom  the 
eminent  star,  Mr  Blacking  Corderoy,  said, 
"  Bob,  my  boy,  you've  the  brain  for  tragedy 
— none  of  your  ranters  !  Gad  !  you're  a 
clever  dog,  and  no  mistake  !" ' 
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Vivian  shrank  at  his  words  ;  her  eyes 
had  grown  less  watchful  and  eager,  and  were 
gazing  into  space. 

'  There,  Vi,  don't  look  so  amazing  like 
Ophelia  in  her  coffin,'  said  her  father,  sympa- 
thetically. '  Don't  cry,  my  girl  ;  the  game 
was  up  and  lost  long  before  I  put  my  foot 
in  it.' 

Vivian  started  up  here,  and  lifting  her 
hands  above  her  head,  said,  wildly, — 

'  My  father  ?  Impossible  !  Oh,  this  is  too 
intolerable  to  be  borne  !  Leonard,  you  must 
save  me  from  such  wickedness.  Do  you 
believe  these  falsehoods  '^.  Can  you,  knowing 
my  dear,  dead  father's  love  for  me,  and  how 
he  trusted  in  you  to  protect  me,  accept  such 
gross  and  unprincipled  statements  as  these 
from  such  a  creature  as  that  } ' 

She  had  lost  her  haughty  imperturbability 
and  stonlness  of  manner  as  she  threw  herself 
on  her  lover's  breast.  She  must  trust  now  to 
clinelnof  and  affection. 

*  Lord,  she's  as  fond  of  him  as  Martha 
Jane  once  was  of  me,'  cried  the  indiscreet 
Robert,  taking  off  his  boot  and  limping  back 
to  the  sofa.  '  That's  the  way  with  women  ; 
only  got  to  draw  back  a  bit,  and  not  care  for 
them,  and  they'll  break  their  hearts  about  you. 
Here's  a  girl  who  had  lords  and  dukes  in 
lavender  kids   to  choose   from   preferring  a 
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proud  officer,  who  clearly  hung  back,  and 
isn't  ready  yet' 

Leonard  desired  to  deal  with  all  possible 
gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  girl.  He 
pitied  her  acutely. 

It  was  the  Vivian  he  had  known  and  wel- 
comed with  a  kind  of  neutral,  tepid,  brotherly 
affection  for  years — the  Vivian  whom  his  poor 
deceived  friend  Bernard  Branscombe  had 
received  and  accepted  as  his  daughter. 

Leonard  hoped  that  Vivian  was  free  from 
all  connivance  in  guilt,  treachery,  and  crime, 
and  that  she  had  conscientiously  believed 
herself  all  along  to  have  been  the  lawful 
heiress. 

She  may  have  lately  heard  vague  hints  and 
rumours  relating  to  the  secret,  but  had  re- 
mained unconvinced. 

*  Why  should  I  feel  remorseful  and  peni- 
tent, dearest,'  she  sobbed,  hysterically,  her 
white  arms  flung  around  his  throat,  and  her 
warm  breath  stealing  to  his  lips,  '  when  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  hateful  man's  existence 
till  this  hour — and  on  the  brink  of  my  wed- 
ding-day, too  ?  '  Vivian  thought  of  the  rent 
in  the  veil,  and  of  Georgina's  affectionate 
remarks ;  she  dreaded  the  stabs  of  society 
almost  more  than  the  loss  of  her  lover. 
'  Why,'  she  cried  furiously,  turning  to  Bob 
who  was  weeping  over  his  foot,   *  if  you  knew 
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that  the  joys  and  hopes  of  my  existence  hung 
on  your  pleasure  and  were  at  your  mercy,  did 
you  not  appear  sooner,  instead  of  dragging 
me  down  and  humbhnor  me  to  the  dust  at  the 
moment  of  my  triumph  and  bliss  ?  What 
injury  have  I  ever  done  you  that  you  come 
here  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  by  your  pres- 
ence and  words  declare  the  existence  of  a 
secret,  a  fraud,  and  a  lie  ? 

'  If  exposure  and  insult  awaited  me,  why 
have  you  postponed  the  evil  day  that  will 
make  me  a  mockery  and  a  byword  of  scorn 
on  ever}^  lip  ?  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad 
that  you  rob  me  of  my  promised  husband  ? 
Oh,  mv  darling  !  mv  darlino- ! '  went  on  Vivian 
incoherently,  as  she  saw  some  severe  resolve 
stamp  itself  on  Leonard's  brow,  '  don't  give 
me  up,  don't  have  done  with  me  for  what  a 
wretch  like  this  says !  .  .  .  How  can  I  help 
it  ?  What  sin  have  I  committed  ?  And  you 
tauo^ht  me  to  love  vou  so !  How,  crreat 
heavens,  am  I  to  bear  mv  jovless  life  without 
you  ? ' 

She  dashed  herself  to  the  eround,  and 
sunk  at  his  feet ;  her  supple  figure  writhed 
with  pain,  and  then,  raising  herself,  her  hands 
and  arms  twisted  themselves  into  ophidian 
curves  about  his  chest  and  throat,  her 
dishevelled  hair  hung  about  her  shoulders  ; 
she    was    no    longer    hard}-,    self-possessed. 
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and  resolute.  The  poisonous  secret  which 
she  had  fous^ht  so  hard  to  veil — the  fatal 
mystery  that  had  turned  the  careless  joys 
of  her  young  life  into  a  formless  misery  that 
naught  could  cure — the  blight  and  disgrace 
which  had  assumed  of  late  the  form  of  a 
game  played  by  chance,  and  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  skilfully  offered  checkmate,  had  been 
revealed  by  the  clumsy  utterances  of  a 
drunkard.  How  she  had  prayed  that  the 
knowledge  of  her  low  birth  and  origin  might 
be  kept  from  society's  ears  until  she  was 
Leonard's  wife  ! 

Then  could  there  have  been  a  continu- 
ance of  balls,  receptions,  and  dinner  parties, 
during  which  she,  a  lovely  bride,  in  diamonds 
and  white  velvet,  could  have  fought  on  and 
conquered  still,  and  the  affair  have  expired 
like  all  other  nine  days'  wonders,  in  the  charms 
of  her  choice  hospitality  and  beauty — lures 
that  could  surely  muzzle  those  many-tongued 
harpies,  scandal  and  detraction. 

'  I  say  you're  my  daughter,  Vi,'  Bob  went 
on  tipsily  ;  '  come  and  kiss  your  poor  old 
father  like  a  good  girl.  Martha  Jane  was  a 
cunning  old  fox  ;  I  used  to  call  her  my  old 
serpent — ah  !  ah  ! '  embracing  the  fallen  bust. 
'  Now,  don't  you  be  proud  ;  I'm  not  proud — 
I'm  a  gent — gentleman.  Sorry  you're  floored, 
my  girl  ;    we  must  take   it   into    court,  and 
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She  fancied  that  Leonard  had  too  high 
and.  chivalrous  a  sense  of  honour,  and  that 
the  associations  of  years  and  the  influences  of 
custom  must  bind  him  too  closely  to  her  for 
him  to  discard  her  through  a  misfortune  such 
as  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  origin 
could  be  proved  to  be. 

'  I  should  judge  you  less  harshly,'  Leonard 
said,  shading  his  brow  with  his  hand,  '  if  I 
knew  that  you  were  innocent,  and  not  an 
accomplice  and  accessary  in  the  crime  that 
has  caused  a  young  girl  to  suffer  unheard- 
of  wrongs  and  martyrdom.  Can  you  calmly 
weigh  the  amount  of  the  injury  inflicted  on 
her  they  call  Nellie  Raymond,  but  who,  in 
reality,  is  Vivian  Branscombe  ?  Can  you 
pause  in  your  passionate  pain,  anger,  and 
disgrace,  to  think  a  little  of  the  sufferings 
of  one  so  long  exposed  to  bitter  hardships 
and  unheard-of  cruelties  and  dangers  ?  It  is 
mean  and  base  of  you  not  to  wish  to  make 
some  atonement.  Yes,  Vivian,  I  can  see  you 
are  hard  and  heartless.  The  girl  you  have 
injured  has  been  trodden  beneath  the  feet  of 
people  not  worthy  to  wipe  the  dust  off  hers.' 

Her  resentment  was  kindled  to  a  red-hot 
flame.  Vivian  had  ceased  acting,  and  shone 
in  her  true  colours  at  last.  For  once  she 
was  indifferent  to  the  effect  of  her  voice, 
grace,  and  attitude. 
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*  Leonard  —  Leonard  ! '  she  sobbed,  her 
tears  falHng  Hke  rain,  as  she  winced  under 
the  return  of  his  scorn,  *  in  pleading  thus  for 
her  you  are  pleading  for  yourself.  You  love 
her.  I  know  you  love  her — you  always  did. 
This  is  the  hardest  pang  to  me  of  all.  I 
have  lost  you,  and  the  inheritance  I  have 
been  taucrht  to  consider  as  mine,  through  the 
existence  of  Nellie  Raymond — the  milliner's 
assistant  in  Regent  Street — and  whom  I 
hated  the  first  time  I  beheld  her.  Would 
that  she  had  died  !  ' 

'  You  are  selfish,  Vivian.  You  deserve 
your  punishment.  You  feel  and  care  no- 
thing for  others.  So  long  as  you  flaunted 
abroad  in  fine  dresses,  and  laid  on  soft 
couches,  and  were  a  living  lie,  you  were 
happy.  You  forgot  what  a  miserable  cheat 
and  impostor  you  were.  You  thought  to 
hoodwink  justice,  and  to  make  me  your  easy 
dupe.  You  are  false  to  the  core,  I  now 
believe.  Who  so  base  as  the  debtor  who  is 
practically  a  thief?  Remember  what  you 
have  robbed,  and  still  owe  your  rival,  Nellie 
Raymond.' 

*  I  know  how  much  I  owe  her,'  said 
Vivian,  lifting  her  head  and  writhing  again. 
'  Do  I  deserve  such  hard  words  from  you, 
Leonard,  or  so  cruel  a  scour^rimi  ?  And 
think ! '  she    cried    piteously,    her  hands   up- 
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raised  in  tenderest  supplication,  '  what  I  am 
losing  before  blaming  me  so  harshly !  Oh, 
Leonard,  be  generous  and  pitiful  and  loving 
again  !  What  would  you  say  to  me  ?  We 
were  to  have  been  married  so  soon — on  Mon- 
day week.  Oh,  think  of  it,  and  I  am  a  girl, 
Leonard — only  a  girl — whom  you  told  would 
be  your  wife !  How  can  I  lose  you  or  tear 
your  image  from  my  heart  ?  How  learn  for- 
getfulness  ?  You  never  loved  me — never, 
never!  It  was  only  a  farce,  a  comedy,  a 
caprice,  all  along,  as  I  feared,  and  indeed 
knew,  whereas  I,  love — have  patience  with 
me  a  little  longer — would  like  you  to  wind 
me  in  your  arms  and-hold  me  to  your  breast 
and  kiss  me  till  I  died.' 

She  was  beautiful  in  the  abandonment  of 
her  despair,  as  she  now  stood  up  breathless 
before  him  in  her  passion,  as  Medea  when 
she  pleaded  for  the  last  time  with  Jason. 

She  was  trusting  in  her  beauty  and  her 
love  now  to  save  her — for  tears  were  wasted 
— as  an  animal  trusts  to  its  speed  or  its 
courage. 

'  I  implore  you,  dearest,'  Vivian  said  in  her 
soft  voice,  speaking,  as  it  were,  under  pro- 
test, 'to  deal  honestly  and  justly  with  me, 
ere  you  discard  me  from  your  life  and  love 
for  ever.' 

*  Yes,   Vivian,'   he  said  gently,   '  you  shall 
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have  justice.  Only  prove  to  me  that  you 
were  no  party  to  guilt  or  dishonour — that 
the  secret  wrapping  you  in  deep  disgrace  has 
never  been  whispered  in  your  ears,  and  that 
you  were  not  playing  a  deep,  dark,  dangerous 
game  in  resolving  to  secure  me  as  your 
husband  ere  exposure  came  ;  then  will  1  be 
true  to  my  word — then  will  I  make  you  my 
wife.' 

She  was  ashy  pale  at  his  words  ;  a  kind 
of  severe  remonstrance  seemed  revealed  in 
them.      It  was  as  if  a  judge  might  say, — 

'  I  know  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  your  case.  If  you  throw  yourself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  you  may  not  be 
hanged.  There  is  a  chance  of  the  jury 
finding  a  verdict  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  if 
you  confess.' 

She  was  so  terrified  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
shattered  spar  on  which  she  floated,  of  that 
shadowy  structure,  the  chance  of  concealment 
which  was  left  her,  that  a  frightened  per- 
plexity, which  Leonard  perfectly  interpreted, 
stole  to  her  expression. 

If  he  had  ever  been  in  love  with  her,  such 
are  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  men, 
the  possibility  still  remained  that  he  might 
have  made  her  his  wife. 

When  a  man  loves  he  forgives. 

But  Vivian  had  invariably  wearied  Leonard. 
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He  felt  bored  in  a  mild,  gentlemanly  way  by 
her  artificialities  and  conventionalism. 

No  imaginative  dreamer,  full  of  delicate 
sentiment,  cares  for  hollowness  and  intrigue. 
Besides,  Leonard's  poetical  nature  made  him 
mysterious  in  his  ways  of  loving.  A  look,  a 
word,  a  smile,  revealed  to  him  a  heaven  un- 
jmagined  by  others  less  mental  and  undemon- 
strative. 

Vivian  began  to  wonder  why  Mrs  Sidewing 
had  not  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  then 
again  if  anything  serious  detained  her 

She  thought  also  of  her  savings, — the 
gems,  gold,  furs,  books,  and  many  priceless 
works  of  art  she  had  stored  up  against  a 
rainy  day. 

Leonard  talked  about  debts  and  robbery, 
atonement  and  justice.  Was  she  to  die  of 
starvation  or  go  out  as  a  lady-help,  house- 
keeper, or  companion  ?  Did  he  fancy,  even 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  nurse,  that  she 
could  take  kindly  to  hard  work  and  cold 
neglect,  after  her  magnificent  education,  and 
her  singing  lessons  of  Signor  Adagio  ? 

Perhaps  that  generous  and  expensive  soul 
would  bring  her  out  at  concerts  or  marry  her. 
But  on  second  thouo^hts  Vivian  realised  that 
he  was  as  true  a  toady  to  wealthy  women  of 
fashion  as  any  laquais  de place,  and  unable  to 
enjoy    further    her    hot    luncheons,    Johan- 
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ningsberg  and  guineas,  he  would  probably 
cut  her  with  knitted  brows  and  a  pohte 
stare. 

'  I  say,  my  lady,  you'll  have  to  come  down 
a  bit  in  your  pride,'  said  Bob  with  a  soft 
chuckle. 

Vivian  glared  at  him  as  a  caged  wild  animal 
at  a  tormentor  beyond  the  reach  of  its  fury. 

At  that  moment  a  tramp  of  hurried  foot- 
steps was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  as  Vivian 
paused  in  her  distracted  walk  to  listen,  she 
distinctly  recognised  the  hoarse  tones  of  Mrs 
Sidewing,  and  the  gruff  utterances  of  male 
voices. 

'  Good  God  !  can  they  have  come  for  her  ? ' 
cried  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands. 

Why  had  not  her  wretched  mother  escaped 
yesterday  while  there  was  yet  time? 

Vivian  felt  on  the  brink  of  fainting,  but 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind  by  a  stoical 
effort. 

Leonard  walked  hastily  to  the  door  and 
flung  it  open,  when  a  strange  sight  met  his 
view. 

Mrs  Sidewing,  capless  and  shoeless,  and 
her  stuff  dress  considerably  disarranged,  was 
on  the  ground,  struggling  wildly  between 
two  policemen,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
raise  her  to  her  feet. 

Vivian  uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek 
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as  she  followed  Leonard  and  saw  her  mother 
in  so  forlorn  and  terrible  a  situation. 

Bob  vainly  essayed  to  stagger  after  them, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  ears  as  his  daughter's 
manner  alarmed  him  without  his  being  aware 
of  its  cause. 

'  Don't  make  such  a  scene  as  this,  ma'am,' 
one  of  the  policemen  said,  as  Mrs  Sidewing 
flung  him  off  with  a  superhuman  effort.  *  It's 
no  use  in  the  world  struggling  like  a  wild  cat. 
You'll  have  to  come  off  with  us,  and  you'd 
better  come  quietly.' 

As  Leonard  stepped  forward  and  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  arrest,  the  policeman, 
whose  knuckles  were  blue  with  Mrs  Side- 
wing's  blows  and  pinches,  said,  releasing  her 
for  a  moment, — 

*  I've  a  warrant,  sir,  to  arrest  Mrs  Side- 
wing,  Martha  Jane  Sidewing,'  addressing  the 
miserable  woman,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  '  I  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's 
name.' 

Bob  had  by  slow  degrees  at  last  arrived 
at  the  door,  and  at  this  painful  view  of  his 
spouse,  he  beat  as  rapid  a  retreat  as  possible 
back  into  the  dining-room. 

Vivian  could  bear  the  strain  no  longer. 
She  was  fast  losing  consciousness. 

The  servants  had  now  appeared  on  the 
scene,  Vivian's  maid  rushing  forward  just  in 
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time  to  save  her  young  mistress  ere  she  fell 
faintincr  to  the  crround. 

De  Lancy  also  offered  prompt  assistance, 
but  as  all  efforts  at  restoration  seemed  of  no 
avail,  and  poor  \^ivian  lay  on  the  couch,  her 
hands  folded  on  her  breast,  and  her  eyes 
closed  like  some  dying  saint,  he  saddled  one 
of  her  fleetest  thoroughbreds  and  galloped 
at  once  for  the  doctor. 

'  This  is  a  serious  charge,  policeman,' 
Leonard  said,  as  the  officer  of  the  law  went 
back  to  his  victim. 

She  had  ceased  stru^eline  as  the  awful 
words,  *  I  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's  name,' 
fell  on  her  ears. 

'  Let  some  one  get  us  a  cab,'  said  the 
other  man,  who  had  never  renounced 
grappling  with  the  accused.  '  She's  giving 
in,  sir,  right  enough  now.  Old  women 
often  give  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  fancy 
our  hands  will  bear  her  marks  a  eoodish 
time  ! ' 

'  Miss  Branscombe  is  ready  to  offer  bail,' 
gasped  Mrs  Sidewing,  looking  very  mad, 
and  rolling  her  eyes  about.  '  Must  I  go  to 
prison  when  there's  bail  offered  to  any 
amount  ^     It's  all  false — false — false  ! ' 

'  Put  your  arm  under  her  right  shoulder, 
mate,  and  hitch  her  up  a  bit,'  the  policeman 
whispered  to   his   confrere.     *  We   can't  lose 
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any  more  time  blowing  the  penny  gaff  like 
this.     She's  let  off  the  steam  long  enough.' 

Mrs  Sidewing  resisted  no  longer  ;  perhaps 
she  understood  that  all  resistance  was  worse 
than  useless. 

She  averted  her  pallid  face  as  she  passed 
Captain  Mallandaine,  but  said  slowly,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  to  the  policeman  still  holding 
her  by  the  arm, — 

'  I'm  thirsty,  sir.  I'd  just  like  a  drink  of 
somethink — my  tongue  feels  parched.' 

Tinson,  the  well-trained  butler,  with  re- 
spectability stamped  on  every  gesture,  bore 
a  stunned  look  of  horror  as  he  dismissed 
a  subordinate  for  a  cab. 

'My  poor  master!'  he  kept  repeating, 
shaking  his  head,  '  it's  well  you're  lying  quiet 
in  the  grave.  To  think  such  a  good  man 
should  have  been  so  deceived  all  his  life,  first 
by  his  wives,  and  now  through  a  nurse's 
child.     Oh,  it  won't  bear  thinking  of  at  all ! ' 

Mrs  Sidewing's  eyes  had  ceased  rolling  as 
she  alluded  to  her  thirst,  but  a  pathologist 
might  have  traced  something  like  insanity 
in  her  restless  gaze. 

'I'll  come  away  quiet  enough  with  you, 
sir,  but  I  only  beg  two  little  favours.  Let 
me  kiss  the  dear  young  lady  as  I've  loved 
so  well,  and  been  a  faithful  servant  to  all 
these  years,  afore   I  go  away  to  prison,  and 
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do,  pray,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  get  me  a 
drink  of  water.' 

Her  unfettered  hand  stole  to  her  breast,  and 
touched  the  little  phial — the  '  forlorn  hope ' 
that  rested  there.  Why,  she  would  cheat 
them,  and  justice,  and  the  law  even  yet ! 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  astonished  the 
policeman  by  resting  her  head  on  his  breast. 
She  kept  It  there  rather  longer  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  emotion,  considering 
who  he  was  and  what  he  represented. 

'Never  mind,  kind  sir;  it  comforts  a 
miserable  old  woman.  You're  like  a  son  I 
lost  in  the  wars,'  she  gasped,  and  something 
like  glass  gleamed  for  a  moment  in  the  light, 
while  her  teeth  attacked  a  small  cork. 

*  Come,  old  lady,  cab's  at  the  door,'  said 
the  policeman,  who  had  no  objection  to  the 
tears  shed  over  his  blue  coat  and  nicely- 
polished  buttons,  but  was  anxious  to  obey 
his  colleao^ue's  beckonino^. 

'  Won't  you  let  me  kiss  my  young  lady, 
kind  sir  ?  '  said  Mrs  Sidewlnor. 

o 

The  little  bottle,  through  some  mischance, 
rolled  to  the  floor,  and  the  policeman  picked 
it  up — empty  ! 

He  read  the  label,  on  which  was  written 
'  Poison,'  and  glanced  at  the  culprit,  who  was 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  quite  un- 
conscious of  everything. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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'  Why,  what  have  you  been  up  to  now  ? ' 
he  asked,  startled  at  her  expression  and  the 
shivers  that  convulsed  her  frame.  *  It  smells 
of  peaches.      Is  it  prussic  acid  ?  ' 

She  was  silent.  He  put  the  bottle  in  his 
breast  coat  pocket,  and  stared  at  her  in  hor- 
rified amazement. 

'  That's  my  little  drop  o'  comfort,  kind 
sir.  Tm  subject  to  fits,  being  so  very 
old,  and  doctor  he  labelled  it  poison  'cos 
it's  so  strong.  You'll  let  me  kiss  her,  won't 
you  ? ' 

The  plaintive  voice  moved  him.  He 
led  her  to  the  dining-room,  where  Vivian  lay 
still  unconscious  on  the  couch. 

Mrs  Sidewing  fell  on  her  knees,  and  lifted 
the  lifeless  hand  to  her  lips. 

'  Good-bye,  my  darling,  good-bye.  Per- 
haps you'll  be  sorry  for  me  to-morrow.' 

She  kissed  the  girl  on  the  lips  and  brow  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  tear  herself 
away,  and  then  she  went  up  to  Leonard,  held 
out  her  hand,  and  whispered, — 

'  Forgive  a  dying  woman,  sir,  as  sinned 
out  of  love.      I'm  doomed  right  enough.' 

Some  water  was  here  offered  her  in  a 
glass,  and  her  bonnet  being  tied  on  and  her 
heavy  cloak  fastened,  she  was  conducted  by 
the  two  strong-nerved  policemen  to  the  cab. 
A    small   crowd    had    collected    round    the 
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mansion,  and  jeered  at  her.     Crowds  enjoy 
witnessing  degradation. 

*  I'm  afraid,  mate,  she's  committed  suicide,' 
said  one  man  to  the  other,  in  an  undertone. 

'  The  prison  doctor  must  see  to  her  at  once,' 
he  answered. 

Mrs  Sidewing,  leaning  back  in  the  cab, 
and  hearing  them,  fastened  her  stealthy- 
glance  on  their  faces,  and  laughed. 

*  I  don't  like  the  ring  of  that  mirth — there's 
death  in  it,'  the  policeman  said,  looking  at 
the  label  on  the  little  bottle. 

*  It's  surprising  how  many  prisoners  we've 
lately  had  who  couldn't  bear  up  against 
punishment,  and  so  gave  us  the  slip.  And 
she's  old.' 

Yes,  very  old,  and  aged  with  something 
besides  years — 

'  I'm  glad  I  'ad  the  strength  to  die  plucky,' 
muttered  the  criminal,  who  was  still  con- 
scious, but  who  talked  of  herself  as  dead, 
which  is  often  the  case  with  the  dying. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 


RECONCILED. 

'  One  bright  look  that  woke  in  thine  eyes 
Read  my  dreaniings  and  told  me  thine.' 


ELLIE  was  alone  when,  a  few 
hours  after  Leonard  quitted 
Prince's  Gate,  he  found  himself 
whirling  in  a  hansom  cab  towards 
Peckham  Rye.  Mrs  Rudersheim  had  been 
summoned  by  a  telegram  to  the  lawyers' 
office,  and  was  kept  in  a  whirl  of  excitement 
and  expectation  day  after  day  by  the  urgency 
of  many  important  details  relating  to  the 
coming  trial,  for  her  lawyers  had  been  given 
to  understand  the  girl  who  called  herself  Mr 
Branscombe's  heiress  and  daughter  was  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  into  court  at 
all  hazards  and  dispute  Nellie's  claims. 

So  Nellie  had  been  left  by  herself  in   the 
little   parlour,    her   mind  full    of  perplexing 
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hopes  and  fears,  hardly  daring  to  picture 
the  brightest  side  of  things,  and  yet  con- 
vinced that  her  rights  would  be  ultimately 
established. 

Nellie  was  a  good  deal  changed  since  her 
illness  during  the  last  few  weeks  ;  despite 
the  expectation  of  coming  triumph,  wealth, 
homage,  and  admiration,  there  was  a  mute 
sadness  in  her  smile  still  ;  her  eyes  had  a 
dreamy,  far-away  look  that  may  speak  of 
resignation,  but  never  of  happiness. 

She  was  always  thinking  of  Leonard,  and 
of  their  angry  parting  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  had  been  the  death-knell  of  her  hopes. 
She  could  think  of  him  with  less  restraint 
when  alone,  for  Mrs  Rudersheim  was  hardly 
the  sort  of  soothing  maternal  being  who 
could  enter  into  a  young  girl's  rhapsodies, 
fears  and  sorrows.  Emily  had  always  been 
a  practical  woman,  both  in  her  loves  and  in 
the  purposes  of  her  life  ;  she  never  indulged 
in  the  folly  of  regret  and  weeping — at  least, 
not  for  long ;  but  made  up  her  mind  to 
action  at  all  hazards. 

Barrows  crammed  with  holly  and  misletoe, 
half  covered  with  a  snowy  mantle,  were  being 
pushed  along  the  road  by  various  specimens  of 
costermongers,  now  and  again  whistling  merry 
tunes  and  imploring  custom  ;  two  Italians 
and  a  pianoforte  organ  had  taken  possession 
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of  a  corner  of  the  road  swept  clear  of  slush 
and  snow,  and  played  a  waltz  that  made 
Nellie  picture  a  warm,  well-lighted  drawing- 
room,  and  young  girls,  in  all  the  glow  of 
silken  sheen,  whirling  along  in  the  giddy 
dance  ;  a  woman  was  begging  alms  on  the 
pathway  with  a  half-starved-looking  baby 
huddled  up  under  her  old  black  shawl,  and 
some  robins,  alighting  on  the  window-sill, 
were  enjoying  the  crumbs  that  Nellie  had 
spread  for  them  after  breakfast. 

The  Rye  resembled  some  weird  snow- 
capped plain  of  the  Icelandic  regions,  while 
the  faint  glimmer  of  sunshine  on  the  snow 
suggested  the  passion  of  the  north  trembling 
beneath  the  fire  of  some  love-madness  that 
lights  the  soul  to  its  destruction.  Nellie 
gazed  over  that  snowy  extent  with  troubled 
eyes.  Proud  and  shy,  loyal  and  so  loving, 
her  heart  was  an  emblem  of  this  white  plain  : 
the  sun  of  love  had  arisen  and  melted  the 
stoniness  of  her  despair  only  to  fade  at  mid- 
day, leaving  her  lonelier  and  chillier  than  before. 

Human  misery  was  with  her  still  ;  that 
starved-looking  woman  lingered.  Nellie  had 
been  reading  these  wonderful  lines  of  the 
poet — 

*  Should  I  be  nearer  Christ,'  she  said, 
'  By  pitying  less 
The  sinful  living  or  woful  dead 
In  their  helplessness?' 
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They  had  impressed  her  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  human 
sufferinor. 

NelHe  wore  a  very  charming  dress  to-day 
— a  dark  wine-coloured  velvet  that  fitted  per- 
fectly, and  was  finished  off  with  rich  old 
lace  at  the  neck  and  sleeves  ;  her  hair  was 
no  longer  plaited  and  screwed  round  her 
head  in  the  severe  knot  she  had  worn  when 
in  Reo^ent  Street  ;  it  fell  in  one  lonof 
golden  plait  below  her  waist,  the  ends 
curling  naturally,  and  fastened  by  a  piece 
of  broad,  dark  rich  velvet  to  match  her  dress. 
Her  little  shoes  were  daintily  made,  and 
fastened  off  with  silver  buckles  ;  in  fact,  her 
toilette  was  thoroughly  soignde,  for  Emily 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  her  young 
daughter's  beauty  being  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  snow  was  falling  over  the  robins  and 
the  hungry  woman  at  the  gate  as  Nellie 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  ran  down 
the  steps. 

She  had  just  given  the  woman  some  silver 
when  a  hansom  cab  dashed  up  to  the  kerb- 
stone, and  she  saw  a  dark  man  throw  away 
a  half-finished  cigar. 

It  was  Captain  Mallandaine. 

A  great  wave  of  joy  took  possession  of 
Nellie  at  sight  of  him,  and  she  trembled  all 
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over.  His  eyes  met  hers  and  riveted  her 
to  the  spot — eyes  h*ke  a  dark  and  troubled 
sea,  but  eloquent  with  the  same  love  that 
had  shone  in  them  the'  first  time  he  had 
kissed  her,  and  her  lips  had  yielded  to  the 
impress  of  his,  even  as  a  sensitive  plant 
quivers  and  closes  at  a  touch  ere  it  unfolds 
its  leaves. 

Nellie  was  very  pale,  and  her  hands 
clasped  the  snow-wreathed  railing-  for  sup- 
port. Her  strength  had  not  quite  yet  re- 
turned, and  she  was  afraid  of  falling. 

There  came  back,  as  in  a  blinding  flash, 
the  memory  of  the  moonlight  on  the  honey- 
suckle, and  ivy,  and  vine  leaves,  the  glow 
of  the  purple  hearts  of  the  passion-flowers, 
the  sound  of  the  fall  of  those  yellow  leaves 
in  the  old  orchard  walk. 

But  Leonard  was  here.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten ! 

The  next  instant  he  had  sprung  from  the 
cab,  and  was  at  her  side. 

Leonard  was  the  first  to  speak.  Nellie's 
nerves  were  so  shaken  at  the  sudden  meet- 
ing, she  could  only  tremble  and  be  silent — 
the  silence  that  is  more  eloquent  than  words 
— the  trembling  that  foreshadows  reconcilia- 
tion and  ecstasy. 

'  My  darling,'  he  whispered,  as  they  entered 
the  house,  '  I  have  so  much  to  say — so  much 
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to  explain  and  be  forgiven.  Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie, 
you  are  an  angel !  I  know  now  why  you 
bade  me  leave  you  and  forget  you  !  It  was 
not  from  caprice  or  indifference,  as  I  thought. 
It  was  the  nobility  of  perfect  self-sacrifice.' 

Nellie  found  herself  drawn  to  his  breast. 
Her  face  was  illumined  with  joy  at  his  words. 
He  understood  her  at  last! 

'  You  are  not  angry,  then  ? '  she  said,  with 
a  sweet,  shy  smile. 

'  Angry,  my  dearest  ?  It  is  you  who 
must  forgive  me.  Nellie,  I  come  to  implore 
your  forgiveness  and  your  love  !  I  feared 
another's  influence  had  turned  your  heart 
against  me.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  how 
noble  and  true  and  brave  you  were.  Life  has 
been  one  long  torment  to  me  since  losing  you.' 

He  bent  over  her  again,  and  held  her  to 
his  heart,  and  swept  the  loose  curls  from  her 
brow  as  he  gazed  into  those  deep,  shining 
wells  of  love — her  eyes — no  longer  blank  and 
sorrow-laden,  but  tender  and  idolatrous  as 
when  they  first  reflected  love  and  seemed  lit 
and  kindled  by  the  fire  from  his. 

*  I  have  often  wondered  why  I  loved  you,' 
Nellie  whispered. 

She  had  forgotten  now  that  they  had  ever 
been  parted.  It  was  such  delight  to  be  near 
him  again,  and  hear  his  voice,  and  rejoice  in 
his  caresses. 
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'  Say  it  again,  Nellie,'  he  answered,  hold- 
ing her  little  trembling  hands  in  his.  '  The 
words  have  a  magic  that  remove  all  the 
misery  we  have  suffered  since  we  have  last 
met.  You  are  paler  and  thinner,  my  darling, 
than  you  used  to  be.  Ah,  if  I  had  only 
known  the  truth  before  ! ' 

He  wondered  at  his  own  blindness.  Had 
he  only  been  more  patient  and  trusting  dur- 
ing their  last  interview,  he  must  have  divined 
the  meaning  of  her  rejection  instead  of  tor- 
turing her  by  his  misjudgment. 

She  had  refused  to  be  his  wife  for  fear  of 
injuring  him  socially,  and  he  had  gone  aw^ay 
in  anger  and  disdain  and  engaged  himself  to 
Vivian — the  Dalilah  lying  patiently  in  wait 
for  him — out  of  pique  and  irritation  at  Nellie's 
conduct. 

By  degrees  he  explained  all  this  to  her,  and 
Nellie  had  her  own  litde  confession  also  to 
make — how  she  had  fretted,  grieved,  and 
waited,  being  quite  sure  she  never  could 
change  or  care  for  any  one  else.  .  .  .  She 
might  have  gone  on  living  a  little  longer,  but 
have  died  at  last  quietly  of  the  love  that  kills. 

They  were  so  perfectly  absorbed  in  the 
sweet  unity  of  their  mutual  love  and  the 
ineffable  joy  of  reconciliation,  they  scarcely 
mentioned  as  yet  the  wonderful  change  that 
had    befallen   Nellie's  career:    facts  seemed 
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hard  and  unpleasant  beside  the  dreamy 
deHght  of  love's  shadows,  but  the  return  of 
Mrs  Rudersheim  in  an  ulster  brought  them 
both  suddenly  back  again  to  earth.  Nellie 
laughed  at  her  lover,  as  she  said, — 

'  I  declare,  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  how  late 
it  was  !     It  must  be  three  o'clock  ! ' 

Leonard  went  out  into  the  hall  to  receive 
Mrs  Rudersheim. 

She  had  resolved  to  be  the  reverse  of 
amiable  towards  him  whenever  they  should 
meet,  and  indeed  had  nearly  told  him  that 
he  should  never  marry  her  daughter  with 
her  consent. 

'  A  pretty  thing  for  him  to  get  my  Nellie 
and  the  money,  when  he  wouldn't  keep  true 
to  her  for  six  months,'  she  would  say. 

Indeed,  Mrs  Rudersheim  fancied  that 
Nellie  ought  to  mate  with  one  of  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land,  but  she  could  not  believe 
that  Leonard,  in  being  reconciled  with  the 
girl,  had  any  sordid  aim  or  end  in  view. 

He  was  no  schemer,  but  wealthy  and  an 
only  son,  and  many  Belgravian  mothers 
would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  welcome 
him  as  a  son-in-law. 

Girls  rich  as  Nellie  took  a  deep  if  appar- 
ently languid  interest  in  Leonard,  and  he  had 
but  to  choose  and  be  accepted,  but  Mrs 
Rudersheim  was  not  a  very  Spartan  or  strong- 
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minded  woman,  and  when  she  saw  that  look 
of  radiant  happiness  on  her  young  daughter's 
face,  she  had  more  than  half  forgiven  Captain 
Mallandaine. 

*  You  see  I  stole  a  march  on  you,'  he  said, 
as  she  came  a  step  nearer.  '  I  was  afraid 
you  might  forbid  me  the  house  ;  but  is  not 
all  fair  in  love  or  war  ? ' 

'  I  don't  admire  the  way  you've  treated 
Nellie,'  Mrs  Rudersheim  said  stiffly. 

'  But  if  your  daughter  has  forgiven  me,  and 
if  we  understand  each  other  ? '  said  Leonard, 
with  a  charming  smile,  taking  Nellie's  hand. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  softened  at  the  words, 
and  when  Nellie  came  up  to  her  and  kissed 
her,  and  laid  her  soft  arms  about  her  mother's 
neck,  she  relented  sufficiently  to  ask  Captain 
Mallandaine  to  stay  to  dinner — an  invitation 
he  readily  accepted,  and  going  out  to  the  cab- 
man, astonished  that  worthy  by  giving  him  a 
sovereign  and  a  sixpenny  cigar,  when  his  fare 
at  the  utmost  could  barely  have  been  half. 

*  And  how  happy  we  all  are,'  said  Nellie, 
in  her  bright,  bewitching  way,  wheeling  the 
easiest  arm-chair  forward  for  her  mother,  and 
stirring  the  fire.  '  We  can  shut  out  the  cold 
weather,  and  talk  everything  over,  and 
Leonard  must  taste  my  mince-pies  that  I 
made  yesterday,  and  we  can  roast  chestnuts 
and  be  merry  as  mice.' 
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Mrs  Rudersheim  went  upstairs  soon  after, 
she  listened  for  a  second  and  heard  the  musical 
cadences  of  NelHe's  laugh  and  the  deep  tones 
of  Leonard's  voice  blending  harmoniously 
together. 

She  saw  that  all  opposition  must  be  useless 
— in  fact,  unnecessary.  If  Nellie,  who  loved 
him,  was  satisfied  with  his  explanation  and 
confession,  and  forgave  him,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said. 

The  Romance  of  Regent  Street  would, 
after  all,  end  with  the  music  of  wedding  bells. 

Emily  was  a  good-hearted  little  woman, 
and,  delighted  that  Nellie's  spirits  had  so 
improved,  put  on  her  heavy  ulster  and  went 
out  again,  and  prepared  a  choice  little  banquet 
for  the  lovers,  who,  sitting  over  the  fire,  for- 
got everything  for  the  moment  but  them- 
selves. 

How  sweet  is  love  ! 

Never  had  Nellie's  beauty  shone  with  so 
splendid  a  radiance.  A  vague  but  indistinct 
entrancement  seemed  to  linger  on  every  tone 
and  glance — tremors  ran  through  each  as 
they  gazed  at  each  other  by  the  soothing 
firelight.  A  scent  of  violets  was  in  the  air, 
for  Mrs  Rudersheim  had  bought  a  quantity 
of  choice  flowers  for  Nellie,  and  the  little  blue 
forget-me-nots  which  she  loved  so  well  were 
among  them. 
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'  I  am  almost  too  happy  to  live,  dear/  the 
girl  whispered  breathlessly,  as  his  arms  em- 
braced her.  '  Such  bliss  cannot  be  for  earth. 
It  must  fade.' 

'  Only  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow, 
Nellie.  There  will  be  no  change  In  our 
love,  dear.  The  world  was  but  a  vast  wil- 
derness to  me  without  you,'  Leonard  answered, 
deeper  passion  In  his  utterance  and  warmer 
light  In  his  eyes,  as  the  long  silken  lashes 
drooped  over  her  cheek,  and  the  sweet, 
flower-like  head  nestled  again  on  his  breast. 

Is  not  love  more  prized  after  It  has  been 
nearly  forfeited }  Does  not  the  anguish  of  loss 
intensify  the  joy  of  reunion,  even  as  the  dark 
shadowsofapalntingthrowup  the  Innumerable 
tints  and  lights  and  semi-tones  of  colour  ? 

The  pain  of  despair  is  the  background  to 
the  rapture  of  reconciliation.  Had  Nellie 
never  sobbed  from  the  heart-sickness  of  part- 
ing, absence,  and  banishment,  would  these 
tremulous  breaths  of  reawakened  happiness 
have  been  so  precious  ? 

As  Emily  returned  home  the  second  time 
to-day,  laden  with  purchases,  she  went  noise- 
lessly upstairs,  and  changed  her  black  cash- 
mere for  an  elegant  gros  grain  silk  dress,  in 
which  becoming  attire  she  retained  a  certain 
freshness  and  youthfulness,  which  fine  jet 
ornaments  increased. 
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She  could  not  help  sighing  as  she  con- 
trasted this  Chrlstmas-tlme  with  the  last, 
when  her  husband  had  been  alive,  and  they 
had  looked  forward  to  many  more  happy 
New  Years  together. 

The  vacant  chair  In  so  many  households 
seems  especially  sorrowful  In  times  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  Mrs  Rudersheim's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  as  she  lifted  a  miniature  likeness  of  her 
husband  to  her  lips.  Perhaps  Nellle's^  hap- 
piness brought  her  own  loss  more  vividly 
before  her  mind. 

Leonard  and  Nellie  were  not  talking  as 
Mrs  Rudershelm  entered  the  room,  for 
Leonard  had  been  kissing  her  again,  and 
they  were  both  starded  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  breaking  In  upon  their  trance. 

The  room  was  now  In  semi-darkness — that 
dense  atmosphere  of  a  true  winter  day, 
which  makes  people  long  to  light  the  gas  of 
a  morning,  and  draw  the  curtains,  and  shut 
out  all  contemplation  of  the  leaden  sky,  which 
hangs  like  an  iron  shroud  above  the  earth. 

'  Shan't  we  have  some  light  on  the  subject, 
Nellie  ?  '  her  mother  asked,  ringing  the  bell. 
*  And  now.  Captain  Mallandaine,  you  must 
please  give  a  little  of  your  attention  to  me. 
What  was  the  tremendous  scene  which  I  hear 
took  place  at  Prince's  Gate  ? ' 

*  One  that  I  rather  fancy  will  render  a  trial 
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unnecessary.  The  actor,  Robert  Sidewing, 
declared  in  my  presence  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  girl  who  has  so  long  enjoyed  a 
false  position,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
Mrs  Sidewing  will  make  a  full  confession  of 
the  crime  she  committed,'  Leonard  answered 
thoughtfully. 

'  She  was  arrested  this  morning,  I  know,' 
Mrs  Rudersheim  continued,  *  and  there  is  a 
recent  report  that  she  has  since  attempted  to 
commit  suicide. 

'How  very  dreadful!'  cried  Nellie,  who 
had  paled  at  the  mention  of  her  rival. 

Leonard  was  silent.  He  could  not  forget 
the  grey,  haggard  face  of  the  accused  woman 
as  she  was  taken  to  prison  that  morning ;  he 
had  remained  long  enough  at  Prince's  Gate 
to  know  that  Vivian  had  recovered  from  her 
swoon,  and  was  able  to  reason  calmly  and 
contemplate  her  position  without  any  serious 
result. 

In  fact,  Vivian  had  never  been  so  sarcasti- 
cally flippant  in  all  her  life  as  when  she  waved 
him  from  her  side.  She  was  thinking  of 
securing  the  gold,  and  gems,  and  works  of 
art  she  had  hidden  away  ere  justice  laid  its 
iron  grip  on  her  as  well,  and  her  time  was,  in 
many  senses,  strictly  limited.  So  engrossed 
was  she  in  thoughts  of  her  own  welfare  and 
comforts,  and  the  materialism  of  money  and 
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facts,  that  she  forbore  reproaches,  and  instead 
of  hating  him,  laughed  ironically  in  his  face 
reminding  him  that  it  was  always  wise  to 
leave  a  sinking  ship. 

Thus  she  was  strone  in  her  hour  of  bitter- 

o 

ness  and  defeat.  There  was  a  certain  tough- 
ness in  her  moral  resistance  that  proved  the 
blow  would  not  crush  her  to  the  earth  ;  it 
might  have  been  more  fatal,  however,  had 
she  not  known  that  the  nice  little  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  was  safely  invested  in 
Russian  stock  ;  it  was  enough  certainly  to 
buy  her  another  lover  by-and-by  and  a  pretty 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

She  had  armed  herself  with  dishonest  pru- 
dence against  a  rainy  day,  and  she  could  still 
dance,  and  sing,  and  flirt,  and  laugh,  and  be 
sure  of  a  good  supply  of  '  cakes  and  ale  '  all 
the  year  round. 

'  If  Mrs  Sidewing  makes  a  full  confes- 
sion of  her  crime,  the  affair  is,  practically 
speaking,  at  an  end,'  Mrs  Rudersheim  said, 
glancing  affectionately  at  her  daughter,  '  and 
we  shall  at  once  take  possession  ;  but  please 
remember.  Captain  ]\Iallandaine,  she  is  no 
longer  Nellie  Raymond — you  must  call  her 
Vivian.' 

'  She  seems  to  me  dearer  as  Nellie,'  he 
answered  tenderly,  as  the  girl  shivered  at  the 
name — '  Nellie,  as  I  first  saw  her  in  Reo-ent 
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Street,  when  the  romance  of  our  dear  love 
began.' 

'What's  in  a  name?'  asked  Nellie,  smil- 
ingly. *  Vivian  or  Nellie — so  long,  dearest, 
as  I  am  your  love,  I  am  content' 
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IX    THE    PRISON. 


^^^HYSICAL  pain   had  reduced  ?^Irs 


C^  ^^' 


Sidewino-    to    a    state  ot  extreme 


f3  ^1^  weakness,  but  the  stern  expression 
^  ^  ^  on  her  face  showed  that  she  had 
still  a  purpose  to  execute  before  the  deadly- 
drug  she  had  swallowed  reduced  her  to  that 
state  of  eternal  coma  called  death,  where  all 
purposes  are  ended. 

'  I  want  to  write  somethink,'  she  muttered 
in  between  her  palpitations  and  semi-swoons. 
*  I  don't  want  no  doctor  or  any  of  his  rubbish. 
Mebbe,  I'll  see  the  prison  chaplain  by-and- 
by,  afore  I  go  to  sleep  ;  but  now  let  me 
write.' 

There  was  very  little  in  her  manner  to 
justify  the  notion  of  attempted  suicide,  so 
they  said.  Prisoners  old  as  she  were  often 
subject  to  fainting  fits,  and  bore  that  stunned, 


white  look  of  suffering. 


They 


brought  her 
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the  necessary  writing  materials,  at  which  she 
smiled,  and  said, — 

'  There  warn't  no  School  Board  in  my 
young  days.  I'm  a  bad  scholar  and  a  poor 
writer,  so  I  must  take  my  time  over  this.' 

She  sat  for  the  first  few  minutes  biting 
the  end  of  the  pen  ere  dipping  the  nib  in  the 
ink-bottle,  wincing  now  and  again  under  the 
keen  pangs  of  mortal  agony  ;  she  had  calcu- 
lated the  hours  left  for  her  in  this  world,  even 
as  the  condemned,  waking  at  six  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution,  reflects  that  he  has 
exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  left 
for  him  to  breathe  in. 

'  It's  worse  for  'em  when  they're  young,' 
she  muttered,  plucking  her  stuff  sleeve,  '  and 
they  think  o'  their  mothers  or  wives  or 
sisters.  My  girl  will  be  rather  glad  I'm  out 
of  the  way.' 

What  a  miserable  affair  her  life  had  been 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  she  had  tried,  in 
her  blind  ignorance,  to  defy  law,  justice,  and 
society.  Even  yet  she  did  not  realise  re- 
morse or  penitence  ;  she  only  knew  the  game 
was  lost  and  that  she  must  die.  Vivian's  in 
difference  to  her  fate  seemed  inhuman,  but  she 
received  it  tacitly  and  uncomplainingly ;  a 
cloud  was  enveloping  her  reason,  and  making 
thought  difficult. 

At  last  she  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink  and 
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wrote  the  followlno;  characteristic  confession. 
There  was  more  excitement  now  in  her  man- 
ner, and  a  certain  melancholy  that  gave  it  a 
touch  of  pathos.  She  wished  that  her  girl, 
whom  she  had  loved  with  the  love  that  is 
madness,  had  soucrht  her  here,  and  foro-otten 
for  a  moment  that  her  poor  old  dying  mother, 
who  sinned  for  her  sake,  was  a  felon. 

A  large  blot  fell  first  from  the  pen  on  to 
the  paper,  and  follow^ing  an  old  habit,  she 
instantly  applied  her  tongue  to  it,  instead  of 
the  prison  blotting-pad. 

'  That's  a  bad  habit  to  get  into,'  a  voice 
here  said,  regarding  her  intently.  *  It  might 
give  you  a  cancer  on  the  tongue.' 

*  Miorht  it,  sir  ? '  Mrs  Sidewine  answered 
quietly.  '  Well,  I'll  be  more  careful  next 
time.' 

There  was  a  little  tremor  In  her  hand  as 
the  pen  framed  these  words  : — 


'  Her  Majesty's  Prison,  Newgate. 

*  i,  Martha  Jane  SIdewing,  do  'ereby  confes 
that  i  gave  the  child  I  called  Nellie  Raymond, 
as  was  Missus  Branscombe's  lorful  dortor,  to 
Mary  Mathers,  livin'  at  Ivy  Cotage,  Wood 
Lane,  Exeter,  and  put  my  child  in  place  of 
the  lorful  alress  at  Prince's  Gate.  Bein'  on 
the  point  of  deth,  i  wish  to  make  my  peace 
with  God,  and  may  He  be  more  merciful  to 
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me  than  man  ever  was.  I'm  saying  over  a 
Methody  salm  as  I  lernt  wen  a  gurl  ;  i'd  like 
my  dortor  to  com  and  see  me  in  my  corfin, 
and  berry  me  at  Exeter,  nere  my  first  'ome.' 

Here  the  paper  was  very  much  blotted, 
and  many  words  crossed  out. 

'  You  are  in  great  distress  ? '  a  soft  voice 
said,  touching  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
*  Is  there  any  one  you  would  like  to  see  ? ' 

The  prison  chaplain  stood  by  her  side,  one 
of  those  kind  and  sympathetic  men  who 
indeed  minister  to  the  suffering,  not  by  mere 
lip-service,  but  through  the  heart. 

*  If  you  would  fold  the  paper  for  me,  sir, 
and  put  it  in  a  bit  of  an  envelope  and  fasten 
it  down,  I'd  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,'  Mrs 
Sidewing  faltered. 

She  had  seized  one  of  his  hands,  and  held 
it  as  in  a  vice ;  her  agony  was  so  great  that 
a  convulsion  passed  over  her  brow  and 
mouth,  and  she  sunk  to  the  ground. 

'  Is  it  true,'  he  whispered,  '  that  you  are 
guilty  ?' 

Mrs  Sidewing  made  a  sign  which  he  in- 
terpreted. He  was  used  to  the  ways  of  the 
sinful  and  sorrow-laden. 

'  Do  you  repent  '^.  ' 

'  Yes,  sir — oh,  yes  !  It  was  through  love 
for  my  girl,  and  finding  every  one  near  me 
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'ard  as  stone,  and  sufferin'  myself,  and  hatin' 
the  rich.  Do  you  think  God  will  ever  for- 
give my  sins  ?' 

He  drew  a  Bible  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  read  to  her.  He  chose  the  beauti- 
ful chapter  where  the  thief  on  the  cross 
addresses  the  Saviour.  The  peculiar  anxiety 
of  her  expression  faded  by  degrees ;  she 
gazed  at  him  blankly  from  time  to  time  ;  her 
tears  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  dried  on  her 
hollow  cheeks  ;  she  understood  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  words  the  chaplain  read  to 
her,  and  she  muttered  once, — 

'  If  any  one  'ud  'ave  been  kind,  and  taught 
me  I  was  wicked,  I'd  never  'ave  done  the  deed.' 

The  strict  teaching  of  a  severe  father, 
even  allied  with  '  Methody '  hymns,  is  not 
always  a  solace  and  enlightenment  to  certain 
strong,  fierce  natures.  He  could  trace  no- 
thing hypocritical  in  her  manner  or  speech. 
It  was  mysterious,  certainly,  and  difficult  to 
fathom,  and  he  pitied  her. 

Presently  she  arose  and  approached  him 
nearer. 

'  Would  you  be  frightened,  sir,  if  you  'ad 
to  die?'  she  gasped.  'Tell  me  the  time, 
please.  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  awful  pain  ! ' 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  dark-robed 
form  entered. 
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'  Mother ! '  Vivian  cried,  horrified  at  the 
fearful  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Mrs 
Sidewing  since  the  morning ;  '  oh,  mother, 
you  are  suffering  cruelly  ! ' 

A  wild  scream  burst  on  their  ears  as  the 
wretched  woman  flung  up  her  arms  and 
staggered  towards  her  child. 

'  My  girl  ! — my  girl ! ' 

The  one  passion  of  her  life — her  love  for 
her  child — asserted  its  supreme  force  with 
her  latest  breath.  She  tried  to  bless  her 
daughter  ;  she  touched  her  brow  "  and  hair 
and  eyes  ;  she  felt  Vivian's  kiss,  and  then 
sank  lifeless  at  her  feet. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


HIS    FAITHFUL    HEART. 


HEN     Vivian    returned    from    the 
prison,  grief  for  her  mother's  death 
oppressed  her  to  a  certain  extent, 
but    a    sense    of  awe   more   than 
sorrow  was  her  chief  experience. 

She  had  never  loved  Mrs  Sidewing,  and 
now  that  she  was  removed  from  earth  she 
recrarded    her  in  the  Ho^ht   of  an  eniorma  or 

o  o  o 

half-crazed  woman,  not  to  be  judged  by  any 
ordinary  rule  or  standard,  and  therefore  safer 
out  of  the  way. 

Vivian  was  very  commonplace  in  her 
emotions  when  not  swayed  by  passion,  and 
brought  reflection — that  was  decidedly  cool, 
and  almost  intellectual — to  bear  upon  the 
past  and  weigh  the  future  ;  in  fact,  she 
looked  upon  herself  as  being  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
dubious  privilege  of  ascending  a  greased  pole, 
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which,  being  extra  shppery  at  the  top,  made 
her  shde  to  the  ground  when  it  was  roughly 
shaken,  with  the  display  of  her  finest  skill 
and  agility. 

These  social  acrobatic  performances  try 
the  nerves,  and  make  women  hard  and  scep- 
tical. Vivian  was  a  thorough  cynic,  and, 
perhaps,  had  cause  for  cynicism  in  her  present 
experiences  of  friendship  and  kindness,  and 
the  consciousness  of  her  baffled  love.  Not 
a  soul  visited  her  in  her  loneliness. 

Engrossed  with  thoughts  of  her  own 
material  comfort  and  safety,  Vivian  resolved 
to  leave  the  mansion  at  Prince's  Gate  long 
before  the  morning  broke.  She  had  driven 
away,  deeply  veiled,  in  a  cab  from  the  prison, 
anxious  to  make  arrano^ements  for  her  de- 
parture,  and  inwardly  vowing  to  leave  Eng- 
land before  many  hours  had  passed  over  her 
head. 

None  knew  the  amount  of  the  money  she 
had  saved  and  carefully  invested  in  foreign 
stock  during  the  last  few  months,  and  it 
would  be  decidedly  awkward  and  unpleasant 
to  be  obliged  to  refund  it  to  the  real  heiress. 

Vivian's  artfulness  had  served  her  well,  for 
she  had  found  hiding-places  for  her  property 
little  dreamt  of  by  others. 

She  had  no  wish  to  suffer  anything  or  to 
encounter  the  people   she  had   known   and 
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welcomed  to  her  splendid  home  in  her  palmy 
days  of  wealth.  She  shivered  with  horror 
as  she  contemplated  the  frosty  reception, 
shrugs,  and  eye-glass-lifting  of  Lady  An- 
nersley  and  her  daughter  Georgina,  the  cool 
contempt  of  the  Duchess  of  Maraschino  and 
the  Princess  of  Coromandel,  the  deliberate 
'  cuts  '  of  her  admirers  Lord  Portmore  and 
Signor  Adagio. 

All  this  tortured  Vivian  far  more  than  her 
brief  review  of  the  death-strue^le  she  had 
lately  witnessed  in  the  prison. 

'  I  never  could  bear  it,'  she  faltered,  as 
she  returned  to  her  white  and  gold  boudoir, 
and  sat  down  on  her  costly  gilded  chair. 

Vivian's  triumphs  had  ended  ;  and  on  the 
morrow  she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr 
Warrington,  the  family  lawyer,  who  had  al- 
ways disliked  her — would  present  himself  at 
Prince's  Gate,  and  make  unpleasant  inquiries 
after  property,  money,  and  other  etceteras. 

She  laughed  at  his  letters  and  warnings 
and  threats,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 
He  had,  fortunately  for  her,  been  too  ill  to 
leave  his  house,  or  she  must  have  endured 
one  of  those  visitations  which  are  anything 
but  blessinors  in  disguise. 

It  was  wonderful  how  cleverly  the  girl  had 
arranged  everything  to  escape  at  an  hour's 
notice.       Unlike    the     British    army,    which 
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would  be  making  vast  efforts  to  struggle  out 
of  barracks  and  get  its  boots  on  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  and  then  fail  in  doing 
either,  Vivian  had  her  boxes  packed,  and  even 
labelled,  ready  for  a  speedy  departure.  Cool 
and  calculating,  she  had  played  to  win  at 
all  costs. 

'  I  shall  be  rich  still,'  muttered  Vivian, 
smoothing  her  rich  black  velvet,  and  trying 
the  effect  of  a  lace  mantilla  at  her  glass. 
She  was  standing  in  a  brooding  attitude  by 
the  fire,  and  thinking  of  her  snug  investments 
and  sundry  safe  little  mortgages.  '  I  can 
laugh  at  them  and  defy  their  malice.' 

It  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  laugh  in 
diamonds  and  sables — the  mirth  is  more 
tuneful  ;  rags  and  wretchedness  give  an  odd 
twist  to  the  mouth  of  even  beauty. 

Vivian  had  eneaeed  the  services  of  what  is 
technically  termed  a  sharp  lawyer,  the  sort 
of  man  roguish  companies  who  cheat  their 
shareholders  employ  in  helping  them  out  of 
unpleasant  skirmishes  and  scenes  at  City 
hotels,  when  hot-headed  shareholders  howl 
for  their  rights,  but  in  vain,  and  are  offered, 
always  politely,  the  proverbial  oyster-shell. 
This  clever  rogue  of  the  '  Vholes '  type,  who 
was  playful  to  smarting  clients,  but  supported 
instead  of  prim  daughters  in  a  damp  villa, 
an     indecorous    friend   with  crocus-coloured 
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hair  at  St  John's  wood,  was  loyal  to  Vivian 
so  long  as  it  paid  him  to  remain  so,  and  had 
taken  a  considerable  share  of  responsibility 
off  her  young  shoulders. 

'  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  think  dear  Mr 
Levy  is  so  wonderfully  far-seeing  and  sound,' 
muttered  Vivian,  blessing  the  Israelites 
generally,  and  Mr  Levy  in  particular.  '  I 
don't  wonder  Solomon  is  always  quoted  as  a 
miracle  of  wisdom  in  his  generation,  but 
could  he  surpass  Mr  Levy  in  his  ? ' 

He  it  was  who  had  transacted  the  sales  of 
her  pictures  and  gems,  articles  of  vertu  and 
works  of  art,  and  had  watched  consols  and 
the  money-market  as  anxiously  as  a  father  a 
dying  child. 

He  it  was  who  had  arranged  with  a  kind 
friend  in  Italy  to  receive  the  dethroned 
heiress,  and  to  hide  her,  \{  necessary,  for  a 
time  in  the  safe  recesses  of  his  marble  halls. 

As  Vivian  mused  by  her  boudoir  fire,  her 
servants  down  below  were  making  merry. 
Loudly  and  noisily  were  they  talking  in  the 
vast  recesses  of  the  servants'  hall,  all  except 
Tinson,  the  respectable  butler,  who  was  over- 
powered with  horror  and  amazement  at  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  De  Lancy,  who 
was  madly  in  love,  and  therefore  lost  to 
earth. 

The   hour  had  indeed  arrived  when,  for- 
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saken  by  all,  jeered  at  by  her  servants,  and 
the  laughing-stock  of  her  friends,  he  could 
come  forward,  like  the  grand  seignettr  in  the 
first  act  of  the  '  Two  Orphans,'  and  defy 
public  opinion. 

He  only  wished  that  he  could  woo  her  in 
any  form  save  that  of  groom.  The  notion 
was  gross  and  even  grotesque,  but  could  he 
not  at  least  convince  her  of  his  fidelity  in  this 
her  dark  hour— confess  the  truth  that  he  was 
indeed  that  misguided  soul — that  devotee  to 
histrionic  art  who  had  written  to  her  months 
ago  in  terms  of  passionate  admiration,  and 
win  the  prize  when  denuded  of  glory  and 
stripped  of  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  fashion  ? 

He  pictured,  with  all  the  imaginative  force 
of  love,  her  helpless  despair,  her  unutterable 
torments. 

He  knew  that  she  was  proud  and  petulant 
like  all  other  adorable  spoilt  beauties,  but  De 
Lancy  had  not  the  least  idea  of  her  practi- 
cality and  w^isdom.  Her  money  had  never 
influenced  him. 

He  was  a  mild  sort  of  poet  in  his  way — a 
man  of  far  too  ideal  taste  to  succeed  in  a 
profession  embellished  for  the  most  part  by 
the  dreary,  dead  level  of  commonplace  strug- 
glers — men  who  acted  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  he  could   never  be  what  is  termed,  in 
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vulgar  parlance,  'a  star,'  for  he  lacked  intel- 
lectual grasp,  but  he  was  a  true  artist  in  his 
love. 

He  had  stooped  to  endure  insult,  reproach, 
and  shame  for  Vivian's  sake,  in  order  to  be 
near  her,  and  within  the  magic  circle  of  her 
presence. 

It  was  he  who  had  placed  the  violets  for 
her  acceptance  on  the  day  Lady  Annersley 
and  Georgina  had  lunched  at  Prince's  Gate, 
and  it  was  he  alone  of  all  the  admirers,  flat- 
terers, and  toadies  who  had  paid  her  homage 
in  the  hours  of  her  triumphant  pride  who 
thouo^ht  of  her  with  the  same — or  even  more 
■ — yearning,  affection,  and  adoration  than  ever. 

'  If  I  could  but  serve  her — if  she  would  but 
condescend  to  confide  in  me,'  the  young  man 
muttered,  determined  on  an  interview  this 
evening  with  Vivian. 

Lord  Portmore,  on  being  acquainted  later 
on  with  the  news  at  his  club,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  lighted  a  strong  cigar. 

*  Lucky  escape,  'pon  honour,  for  both  me 
and  Mallandaine,'  his  lordship  whispered  to 
a  friend,  who  had  once  condoled  with  the 
great  man  when  severely  snubbed  by  the 
supposed  heiress.  'She  was  an  awfully  proud 
sort  of  girl,  don't  you  know,  and  most  anxious 
to  secure  my  name  and  title,  and — aw  ! — 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  but  nothinc^  like  know- 
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ing  the  exact  time  to  withdraw  in  these 
matters.  Ah  !  ah  !  I  don't  deny  that  poor 
Httle  Vivian,  or  whatever  her  name  is,  had 
good  points  about  her — a  nice,  snake-hke 
waist,  fine  ankles,  and  capital  skin  by  gas- 
light, but  she  was  a  regular  termagant,  I 
hear — quite  a  deuce  of  a  temper  ! ' 

Lord  Portmore  was  one  of  those  agreeable 
men  who  always  speak  of  women  with  the 
same  unction  with  which  they  allude  to  wine, 
but  in  this  case  the  grapes  had  always  been 
sour  for  his  lordship. 

Signor  Adagio,  when  he  learnt  the  news 
at  the  house  of  the  famous  Allegretto,  who 
was  giving  finishing  lessons  in  singing  to' 
Georgina  Annersley,  and  had  always  admired 
Vivian,  shook  his  handsome  head,  and  heaved 
some  tragic  and  even  funereal  sighs. 

'  Ah,  my  Niccolo,'  said  Allegretto,  hitting 
the  more  favoured  master  playfully  in  the 
ribs,  '  that  girl  vas  excellent  grist  to  thy  mill ! 
Thou  didst  smile  a  long  time  ! ' 

Signor  Adagio  seemed  on  the  brink  of 
tears — at  least  to  any  one  who  could  not  read 
the  mystery  of  his  expression. 

*  Sapristi  !  Vat  a  fine  escape  for  me  and 
my  familee,'  he  cried,  not  liking  the  vinegar 
sauce  on  his  rival's  tongue.  '  She  vished  to 
marry  me,  I'm  quite  sure.  Bah  !  Dese 
English  are  so  queer  !•     If  dey  vere  not  so 
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very  rich,  I  curse  clem  and  der  climate,  and 
der  cooking  all  de  day  long.' 

'  I  tink  I  change  my  leede  song  now,'  said 
Allegretto,  closing  one  eye.  *  It  vil  not  im- 
prove my  reputation — no,  not  at  all  vid  otare 
ladies.      I  viddraw  my  dedication.' 

The  name  of  the  celebrated  gi^ande  dame, 
the  Princess  of  Coromandel,  was  at  once  sub- 
stituted, with  her  kind  permission,  and  poor 
Vivian's  light  soprano  notes  ran  no  further 
risk  of  being  ruined. 

Siornor  Adaeio,  in  the  sacred  silence  of  his 
chamber,  gazing  thoughtfully  at  some  tomato 
sauce,  and  then  at  a  set  of  fine  diamond 
studs  which  Vivian  had  given  him  for  con- 
ducting a  soirde  during  the  last  season  at  her 
mansion,  resolved  to  sell  them,  as  diamonds 
were  rising,  and  burnt  the  rose  he  found  in 
his  desk,  which  she  had  given  him  after 
supper,  and  which  he  had  even  wept  over. 

'  Vot  for  I  vant  such  rubbish  ? '  cried  the 
gifted  creature,  who  manufactured  senti- 
mental songs  like  enterprising  pastrycooks 
their  light  shilling  and  half-crown  cakes.  '  I've 
too  mooche  of  dese  tings  from  de  vimmen.' 

So  he  tossed  Vivian's  last  souvenir  in  the 
fire. 


Vivian  had  descended  to  the  dinino-room 
for  a  few  minutes  with  an  inward  shrinkinof 
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of  the  future,  and  all  she  had  to  dare,  and 
do,  and  checkmate,  when  she  was  aroused 
from  her  fit  of  mournful  brooding  by  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door. 

She  called  out  '  Come  In  '  with  well-as- 
sumed indifference,  though  tremors  ran 
throuofh  her  nerves. 

She  had  arrived  at  that  wretched  pass 
when  she  started  at  every  sound,  and  saw 
danger  in  shadows. 

De  Lancy  entered  gracefully,  for  gesture 
and  attitude  had  once  formed  part  of  his 
daily  study  as  a  faded  young  nobleman  of 
fashion,  and  Vivian  roused  herself  from  her 
trance,  drawing  a  warm  shawl  hastily  over 
her  shoulders  ;  a  trembling  chilliness  had 
taken  possession  of  her  frame. 

*  Why  have  you  come  to  me  ?  *  she  asked 
sadly.  '  You  have  heard  that  I  am  deposed 
and  poor.  Do  you  ' — hesitating — '  wish  to 
be  paid  ? ' 

The  word  'paid'  was  too  much  for  De 
Lancy's  self-control. 

She  could  speak  of  money  to  him.  She, 
who  was  his  love,  and  could  rekindle  the 
sparks  of  his  dormant  genius  !  Surely  this 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  to  an  ardent  lover  ! 

He  approached  his  divinity  a  little  nearer, 
but  timidly,  bowing  reverently.  Vivian  was 
surprised  at  his  manner,  and  wondered  for  a 
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second  if  he  meant  to  add  to  her  tortures  by 
havine  to  be  removed  in  a  strait-waistcoat 
from  Prince's  Gate. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  gasped,  her  hand 
on  the  bell ;  she  must  summ.on  Tinson  if  he 
were  really  mad. 

'  Dare  I  speak  —  dare  I  address  you  ? 
faltered  De  Lancy,  hoarse  with  anxiety  and 
fear.  '  Unhappy,  but,  oh,  superbly  lovely 
creature — -radiant  as  yuliet  when  she  first 
burst  on  Romeo  s  enamoured  sight — beautiful 
as  Patiline  when  her  reproaches  maddened 
the  miserable  Melnotte — what  words  can  I, 
the  man  who  humbly  worships  as  at  a  shrine, 
utter  to  convince  you  of  my  deep,  my  hope- 
less affection  ?  Make  me  your  slave — let  me 
still  be  your  servant — but,  oh,  do  not  banish 
me  from  your  sight ! ' 

Vivian's  surprise  defied  description.  This 
appeal  for  the  moment  seemed  to  her  the  most 
bitter  drop  she  had  yet  swallowed  from  the 
cup  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

A  eroom  had  dared  to  make  a  declaration 
of  his  love  1  To  what  piteous  depths  had 
she  not  fallen  ? 

And  then,  quick  as  thought,  her  intellect 
warned  her  that  she  wanted  a  friend  in  her 
hour  of  need — she  must  not  despise  the 
humblest  offering  of  service  at  this  terrible 
climax  of  affairs. 
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Clever  people  know  how  much  good  or 
harm  may  be  worked  by  apparently  insig- 
nificant means.  Did  not  the  cackline  of 
geese  save  the  Capitol  ? 

De  Lancy  would  be  most  useful  in  aiding 
her  escape.  Her  natural  cowardice  made 
her  still  shrink  from  attempting  anything 
hazardous  alone.  She  longed  to  put  many 
hundred  miles  between  herself  and  England, 
but  to  travel  by  herself,  unprotected  and 
solitary,  especially  at  such  a  season  and  under 
such  circumstances,  depressed  and  even  terri- 
fied her. 

*  If  you  wish  to  serve  me,'  Vivian  said 
cautiously,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  '  you  may 
remain  with  me  for  a  short  time  longer,  and 
help  me,  but  please  remember  that  I  am  poor  ; 
you  will,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  gain.' 

This,  she  thought,  would  be  a  fair  test  of 
his  sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  Vivian 
had  always  calculated — she  did  so  still. 

There  was  a  wildness  in  his  answer  that 
staggered  her,  but  she  was  too  miserable  to 
feel  exasperated  by  it.  She  knew  the  rest 
of  her  life  must  be  embittered  by  the  struggle 
to  forget  Leonard,  and  many  hearts  are  caught 
in  rebound.  Tossed  on  a  stormy  sea,  she 
grasped  the  shattered  spar  that  presented  it- 
self to  her  in  the  wintry  darkness — De  Lancy's 
devotion. 
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'  To  gain  ?'  he  repeated,  throwing  himself 
by  her  side,  but  not  venturing  to  touch  that 
priceless  treasure,  her  hand.  '  A  word  from 
your  lips,  a  smile  from  your  eyes,  is  all  I 
implore,  dearest  young  lady.  I  am  not  what 
you  believe — a  low  -  born  groom.  I  have 
been  well-educated  ;  I  understand  classical 
tragedies,  melodrama,  poetry,  and  music. 
Forgive  me  ;   I  went  mad  and  loved  you  ! ' 

*  Loved  me  ? '  echoed  Vivian,  looking  as 
disgusted  but  more  interested  than  Pauline 
when  she  learnt  she  had  married  a  gardener. 

She  was  dimly  conscious  he  was  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  that  there  was  more  to  hear. 
De  Lancy  little  guessed  the  ironical  derision 
with  which  she  would  have  banished  him 
from  her  sight  for  ever  had  she  retained  her 
former  position.     As  it  was,  she  endured  him. 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  love  you,  and  in  saying  this  I 
must  convince  you  that  I  am  not  despicable. 
I  have  studied  life  and  human  nature — the 
immortal  Shakespeare  has  been  my  teacher 
and  friend.  Do  not  despise  me,  and  offer  me 
derision  and  scorn.  Be  kind  and  pitiful  to 
me,  as  was  Mary  of  Scotland  to  Rizzio.  I 
am  that  unhappy  actor  who  wrote  to  you 
months  ago,  and  signed  himself  De  Lancy. 
No  reply  was  granted  to  my  impassioned 
appeal.  I  felt  I  must  perish  were  we  never 
to  meet,  so  I  schemed  to  be  near  you.     Let 
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me  but  have  the  privilege  of  serving  you  or 
dying  for  you  ;  it  is  all  I  ask.' 

This  torrent  of  words,  delivered  with  theat- 
rical finish,  but  true  earnestness,  embarrassed 
and  yet  pleased  Vivian.  He  was  a  nice-look- 
ing fellow  she  had  always  thought,  although 
she  doubted  his  capacity  for  riding  smartly  to 
hounds  over  a  stiff  bit  of  hill  country  on  a 
hunter  that  pulled  sixteen  to  the  dozen,  and 
this  romantic  enthusiasm  and  passion  for  her 
beauty  flattered  her  vanity  at  a  time  when  it 
was  sorely  bruised,  and  when  all  others  had 
forsaken  her. 

Unutterable  joy  seized  De  Lancy  as  his 
secret  was  breathed  aloud,  for  the  very  utter- 
ance of  a  love  confession  is  sweet,  even  if 
hope  must  be  denied.  The  crimson  light  of 
the  lire  played  upon  her  hair  and  brow,  and 
on  the  rich  folds  of  her  sombre  velvet.  A  vivid 
flush  had  come  into  Vivian's  cheek,  as  she 
said  gently, — 

*  You  have  been  an  actor,  and  wrote  to  me  .^^ 
Ah,  yes,  I  remember  now.  My  maid  brought 
me  a  note  from  you,  but  I  always  burnt  those 
absurd  sort  of  things.  You  silly  fellow  !  Then 
you  are  not  Morton's  brother  after  all  ? ' 

De  Lancy  had  grasped  her  hand  after  a 
brief  struggle,  and  now  he  stood  upright  be- 
fore her,  forgetting  that  Vivian  was  an  ad- 
vanced   specimen    of  a   nineteenth    century 
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girl    of   fashion,    instead  of  the   goddess    of 
love  and  beauty  his  foolish  fancy  pictured. 

'  No,  no  ;  my  father  is  a  landed  proprietor,' 
he  said  hurriedly,  '  who  threatened  to  disin- 
herit me  were  I  to  go  on  the  stage  ;  but  I 
had  seen  Kean,  and  the  fiery  spark  of  ambi- 
tion he  kindled  in  my  breast  could  not  be 
extinguishea.  What  would  my  father  say 
were  he  to  know  I  have  been  a  groom  ? '  De 
Lancy  writhed,  and  then  flung  himself  again 
before  her. 

'  How  else  could  I  be  near  you  ?  Let  me 
stay  and  worship  ! ' 

He  was  again  on  his  knees  in  an  excellent 
melodramatc  attitude,  and  one  that  told,  for 
Vivian  felt  herself  on  the  brink  of  weeping. 
It  was  the  attitude  that  had  drawn  tears  from 
an  intelligent  audience  as  he  played  a  dis- 
tracted lover  or  broken-hearted  father. 

'  I  wish  to  leave  Prince's  Gate  at  once,' 
Vivian  said,  imperiously  checking  his  rhap- 
sodies. 'All  those  words  are,  I  suppose, 
very  pretty,  especially  on  the  stage,  but  don't 
you  think  we've  almost  had  enough  of  them 
for  to-day  ?  Will  you  try  and  be  composed 
and  practical  for  my  sake  ?  It  would  be  so 
much  mere  to  the  purpose,  you  know,  and 
perhaps  make  me  like  you  better.' 

Thus  chilled  and  checked,  and  brought 
back    to  earth    by   the  effect  of  this  moral 
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*  douche,'  the  unhappy  De  Lancy  expressed 
himself  wilHng  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  save  her. 

*  Then  suppose  you  bring  the  close 
brougham  round  to  the  side  entrance  in  about 
half-an-hour,'  she  said  slowly.  '  Take  Perch 
with  you  on  the  box — he  will  help  with  the 
luesfaee  and  brinof  the  carriag^e  back.  I  wish 
to  be  in  Paris  ere  noon  to-morrow.' 

Vivian  be^an  to  shiver  ao^ain,  and  turned 
very  pale  as  she  spoke.  The  step  she  must 
take  was  a  very  serious  one.  Hdr  pride  and 
dignity  alike  revolted.  To  leave  England 
with  De  Lancy  must  compromise  her  fatally, 
but  she  must  cling  to  some  one,  and  his 
affection  and  devotion  had  touched  her  by 
their  truth. 

When  we  are  disappointed,  and  life  is  but 
a  desert,  uncheered  by  rippling  brook  or 
songs  of  birds,  the  love  of  the  poorest  crea- 
ture livinor  is  valued. 

Vivian's  existence  had  hitherto  been  a 
whirl  of  pleasure,  and  joy  of  some  kind  was 
necessary  to  her  being.  She  had  no  very 
delicate  tastes  or  refined  sense  of  honour. 
She  meant  to  plunge  into  a  giddy  whirl  of 
dissipation  abroad,  and  forget  Leoaard.  A 
lover  amused  her,  and  she  had  been  flattered 
by  De  Lancy's  outburst.  How  he  must  have 
loved  her,  to  be  sure,  to  risk  displeasing  his 
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father  and  resign  all  chance  of  fame  on  the 
stage  to  be  near  her.  She  was  almost  glad, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  agony  began,  not 
to  find  herself  Lady  Portmore  or  Madame 
Adagio. 

De  Lancy's  gratitude  for  her  kindness  in 
allowing  him  to  assist  her  expressed  itself  in 
looks.  Vivian  permitted  him  once  to  lift  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

*  What  a  pity  it  is  I  am  so  poor,'  she  said, 
craftily  watching  his  expression  with  her 
eager  eyes. 

*  I  bless  heaven  for  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  that  have  overtaken  you,'  he 
interposed.  '  How  else  could  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  you  ?  Dethroned, 
you  are  still  my  queen.  What  though  your 
robes  are  soiled  and  the  sceptre  wrenched 
from  your  grasp  ?  Are  you  not  still,  like 
Cordelia — 

Most  rich,  being  poor  ; 
Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised?' 

'  But  we  shall  want  so  much  money  to 
live  nicely  in  Paris,'  she  said ;  '  apartments, 
suppers,  wines,  cigarettes,  theatres,  toilettes, 
operas.  Ah,  what  would  I  give  not  to  have 
lost  my  fortune  and  the  inheritance  I  thought 
was  mine  ! ' 

*  I  will  work  for  you  ;   I   will  return  to  the 
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stage,'  said  De  Lancy,  with  magnificent 
effect.  '  You  shall  thrill  with  joy  at  the 
plaudits  and  ovations  your  lover  v/ill  receive. 
His  genius  will  be  lit  by  the  immortal  spark 
of  love ;  if  they  wept  at  my  delineation  of 
pathos  before  I  knew  you,  why,  they  shall 
faint  at  the  fury,  sublimity,  and  passion  I 
can  now  bring  to  my  parts.  Oh,  Vivian,  my 
future  is  at  your  mercy.  Do  not  let  loss  of 
gold  trouble  you.  I  will  make  you  a  position 
in  the  world  that  shall  bring  princes  to  our 
home.' 

'  He  really  is  sincere,'  Vivian  thought  ad- 
miringly. '  How  surprised  he  will  be  when 
he  learns  that  I  am  still  rich  ! ' 

She  was  doing  her  best  to  forget  Captain 
Mallandaine.  His  rejection  and  contempt 
rankled  in  her  mind.  If  her  pride  must  be 
humbled  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  why 
not  let  De  Lancy  console  her  ? 

There  was  logic  and  philosophy  in  the 
reflection. 

She  would  be  very  lonely  in  Paris  without 
a  protector,  and  she  meant  to  enjoy  herself 
to  her  heart's  content. 

Vivian's  was  a  stony  nature,  and  now  that 
she  was  indignant  and  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  wrong  she  had  grown  reckless. 

De  Lancy,  with  flaming  eyes  and  a  dark 
flush  on  his  brow,  was  decidedly  a  handsome 
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man,  and  then  how  he  adored  her !     She  had 
won  him,  too,  without  traps  or  artifices. 

'  Why  should  I  not  please  myself,'  muttered 
Vivian,  calculating  still,  but  too  excited  to 
think  of  danger,  '  when  I  have  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  pay  for  my  pleasures,  mistakes  and 
follies  ?  ' 


CHAPTER    XVI  I. 
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HE  well-meaninQ:  tenants  of  Brooks- 
mere  were  compelled  to  postpone 
their  rejoicings  and  festivities,  and 
abandoned  the  sug^orestion  made 
by  certain  jovial  spirits  in  their  midst  that 
bonfires  and  illuminations  should  be  lit  on 
distant  hills  in  honour  of  Captain  Mallan- 
daine's  nuptials. 

The  tenants  were  but  mortal,  and  as  their 
lives  were  uniformly  dull,  they  had  looked 
forward  to  various  merry-makings  in  the 
village  as  giving  an  additional  flavour  to 
Christmas  joys.  A  bitter  sense  of  disap- 
pointment cast  anything  but  a  cheerful  glow 
over  their  spirits,  and  they  began  to  specu- 
late on  what  was  the  nature  of  this  shameful 
secret  and  disgrace  in  which  Vivian  was  im- 
plicated in  rather  strong  language,  and  lacking 
the  sweet;  silvery  ring  of  Devonian  tones. 
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'  I  thought  we'd  'ave  'ad  a  chance  of  setting 
the  church  bells  a-ringin'  to-day,'  one  smiling 
rustic  remarked  to  another,  wheeling  a  barrow 
into  the  village  of  Brooksmere;  'but  summat's 
up,  they  do  say,  and  squire  he's  that  'orty 
he'd  like  capt'n  to  bring  over  a  princess  for 
a  bride  to  Staplefield.' 

'  I've  'eard  this  young  gal  is  proved  a 
nurse's  child,'  was  the  answer,  '  and  that 
wouldn't  suit  the  Mallandaine  pride,  though 
love,  they  say,  levels  everything,  but  the 
gentry  like  to  keep  to  themselves.' 

The  news  had  only  spread  as  yet  in  meagre 
quantities,  and  the  tenants  suspended  judg- 
ment on  the  case  till  further  intelligence 
arrived. 

Some  mentioned  how  gracefully  Vivian 
had  waltzed,  and  how  exquisitely  she  had 
been  dressed  when  she  shone  before  them 
in  the  nicely  decorated  barn,  and  waved  her 
lace-edged  handkerchief  from  the  top  of  a 
bench  draped  in  scarlet. 

But  when  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
affair  at  Prince's  Gate  reached  their  ears, 
and  they  read  Mrs  Sidewing's  confession  in 
the  prison,  and  heard  of  the  escape  of  the 
supposed  heiress,  who  had  so  nearly  won  her 
dangerous  game,  and  made  a  victim  of  Cap- 
tain Mallandaine,  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
think  that  their  idol  had  escaped  the  clutches 
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of  that  awful  young-  person,  and  longed  to 
congratulate  the  real  heiress  with  all  the 
warmth  of  an  honest  welcome. 

It  was  wonderful  news  to  talk  over  at  their 
firesides  ;  and  even  the  rector  and  the  dlite  of 
the  gentry  found  themselves  discussing  the 
matter  with  an  ardour  and  dlan  that  was 
usually  strictly  limited  to  parochial  affairs  or 
village  scandals. 

Diggory  at  the  Roebuck  did  a  roaring 
trade,  being  assailed  and  surrounded  by 
swarms  of  customers,  for  he  had  known 
Robert  Sidewing,  who  was  involved  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  who  was  in  turn  pitied  as 
a  dupe,  and  then  again  reviled  as  an  aider 
and  abettor  in  the  crime. 

Grumbling  old  women,  who  had  dreamt  of 
red  flannel,  varied  by  unlimited  cups  of  tea 
and  rows  of  currant  buns,  on  being  told  the 
wedding  festivities  had  to  be  postponed, 
shook  their  old  heads  at  each  other  over 
high  mahogany  pews,  and  said  almost 
simultaneously,^ — 

'  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  of  course, 
but  'twas  all  very  different  when  I  was  a 
girl- 

Some  of  the  well-to-do  farmers'  wives, 
however,  sent  them  slices  of  warm  Christmas 
pudding  and  hot  mince-pies,  as  a  slight  com- 
pensation  to   their  wounded   souls   for   their 
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missed  joys,  but  as  it  made  them  ill  and 
upset  the  proper  workings  of  their  frozen 
livers  for  a  week,  they  had  some  cause  for 
grievance,  as  they  questioned  the  due  pro- 
portion of  cheap  sultanas,  treacle,  and  suet, 
wondering  drearily  if  the  ways  of  Providence 
were  as  mysterious  as  the  compounds  of 
mince-meat. 

Squire  Mallandaine  and  his  wife  at  Staple- 
field  Hall  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  ddnottcnient 
that  had  taken  place,  and  which  was  indeed 
the  talk  of  the  fashionable  world. 

They  had  always  disliked  Vivian,  who  was 
too  cold  and  artificial  for  their  taste,  and 
found  Nellie  far  more  gentle  and  lovable. 

The  confession  of  the  nurse  in  prison  did 
away  with  all  necessity  of  a  trial.  Nellie  took 
possession  of  her  rights  after  the  delay  of  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  various  legal  matters 
were  arranged,  and  after  staying  some  time 
with  Squire  Mallandaine  and  his  wife  at 
Staplefield  Hall,  was  received  and  accepted 
everywhere  as  Mr  Branscombe's  daughter. 

She  was  very  leniently  disposed  towards 
her  rival,  and  extremely  averse  to  any  harsh 
means  being  used  where  Vivian  was  con- 
cerned, so  that  the  nurse's  child  might  con- 
sider herself  exceptionally  lucky  as  she  went 
in  the  most  reckless  and  extravaeant  of  cos- 
tumes   to  various   opera  balls   in    Paris,  and 
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shone  amid  a  crowd  of  beauties  as  a  bright, 
particular  star. 

This  plunge  into  a  whirl  of  gaiety  and  ex- 
citement suited  her  temperament  admirably. 
It  was  even  a  relief  to  feel  that  the  life  of 
deception  she  had  led  for  some  months  past 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  expressed  herself  so 
enchanted  with  the  associations  and  cheeri- 
ness  of  continental  life,  that  she  had  no  wish 
to  return  to  the  hardly  inspiriting  existence 
of  life  in  a  suburban  villa  in  England,  and 
already  drank  her  pint  of  wine  at  breakfast 
like  a  true  Parisian. 

Mrs  Rudersheim  has  been  more  anxious 
about  the  wedding  dress  and  the  breakfast 
than  the  state  of  the  weather  or  Nellie's 
nerves — for  ever  since  the  girl  succeeded  to 
her  rights  there  has  been  a  steady  and  in- 
creasing stream  of  visitors  to  the  mansion, 
an.!  the  cards  that  have  been  left  have  almost 
overwhelmed  Tinson,  and  made  him  seem 
to  shrink  under  the  combined  weioiht  of  re- 
spectability  and  pasteboard. 

Leonard's  numerous  relations,  connections, 
and  friends  were  anxious  to  welcome  and 
recognise  Mr  Branscombe's  long-lost  daughter 
and  heiress,  and  Mr  Branscombe's  relations 
and  friends  appeared  equally  anxious  to  do 
the  same. 
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Mrs  Rudershelm  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  what  with  dinner  parties,  balls,  and  recep- 
tions, found  her  place  no  sinecure. 

There  was  so  much  fashionable  visiting, 
dressing,  and  entertaining  going  on,  that  the 
lovers  hardly  ever  found  themselves  alone. 
Nellie  grew  at  last  wearied  of  hospitality 
and  display,  and  often  wished  she  could  retire 
from  the  garish  light  upon  her  path,  but  the 
world,  being  duly  impressed  with  the  splen- 
dour of  her  fortune  and  beauty,  and  having 
due  regard  for  the  brilliant  friends  and  con- 
nections of  Captain  Mallandaine,  would  not 
desist  in  its  attentions,  and  Nellie  seemed 
hardly  to  have  a  minute  to  herself. 

She  had  begged  for  a  quiet  wedding,  but 
no  one  would  hear  of  or  permit  such  an 
absurdity.  Wedding  presents  were  to  be 
literally  showered  on  the  fortunate  yf<^;/^^^. 

Lovely  girls,  some  fair  as  snowdrop'^-, 
warmed  by  the  first  greeting  of  the  sun, 
others  dark  and  elowine  as  the  buds  in  a 
Spanish  wood  in  summer,  were  chosen  as 
bridesmaids,  and  Leonard  found  himself  buy- 
ing handsome  gold  lockets  for  these  expectant 
nymphs  at  Messrs  Hunt  &  Roskell's  estab- 
lishment with  a  recklessness  that  even  aroused 
the  admiration  of  the  apparently  immovable 
individual  behind  the  counter,  who  opened 
case  after  case  of  brilliant  ornaments. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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'  We  shall  appreciate  the  luxury  of  being- 
alone  together  by- and -by,  my  darling,' 
Leonard  was  saying,  as  Nellie  looked  quite 
pale  and  tired  from  the  continual  excitement 
and  strain  of  the  last  few  weeks.  '  Think  of 
to-morrow,  when  all  the  fuss  is  over,  and 
none  can  intrude,  and  we  can  shut  out  the 
world  at  last.' 

Happy,  indeed,  is  the  husband  who  feels 
himself  a  lover !  Many  men  are  lovers  who 
never  will  be  husbands,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
loyalty or  falseness  in  this  union,  no  bitter 
memories,  disillusions,  or  regrets  here  intruded 
to  darken  the  glory  and  sacredness  of  the 
wedding-day. 

'  Our  love  has  been  a  romance  indeed,' 
Nellie  said,  looking  up  at  his  smiling  face. 
*  It  was  by  so  mere  a  chance  that  we  ever 
met.  If  I  had  not  wandered  that  hot  day, 
sick  at  heart  and  tired  of  everything,  down 
Regent  Street,  we  might  have  been  strangers 
all  our  lives.' 

'  Yes,  my  dearest  ;  out  of  evil,  you  see, 
good  often  comes,'  Leonard  answered  thought- 
fully. '  Your  dear,  pale  face  haunted  me  for 
days  after  you  fainted  in  the  street ;  it  seemed 
to  soothe  and  fascinate  me  like  music.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  but  a  foolish  fancy, 
born  of  pity,  but  when  we  met  again  a  kind 
of  spell  drew  me  to  you.      Your  dim,  faint 
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eyes  met  mine  in  a  trance  that  breathed  of 
love,  as  they  do  now,  NelHe,  when  your  lips 
have  uttered  the  tenderest  words  of  trust 
and  affection/ 

He  remembered  how  this  wild  love  of 
hers  had  changed  everything  for  him — 
how  sorrowful  and  dull  all  had  seemed  in  his 
life  before  she  had  taken  possession  of  his 
thoughts — what  vague  and  bitter  speculations 
he  had  yielded  to  relating  to  the  sad  and 
seamy  side  of  things  in  general  before  love 
came  and  illumined  his  path  like  an  angel  of 

'  By  this  time  to-morrow,  Nellie,  you  will 
be  my  wife/  he  whispered,  ere  leaving  her. 

The  girl  remained  undisturbed  in  her  happy 
reverie  some  time  before  she  again  heard  her 
mother's  voice,  but  a  few  minutes  after  Leo- 
nard had  departed  a  visitor  was  announced. 

Nellie,  looking  up  suddenly,  was  surprised 
to  see  the  eccentric  being  who  was  associated 
with  her  earlier  life  of  misery  and  privation — 
Gustave  Lepelletier,  Marquis  de  Rocheville. 

'  Mo7i  Dieti,  has  he  really  gone  at  lasu  ? ' 
asked  the  marquis,  stealing  in  on  tiptoe,  and 
laughing  softly,  '  because  then  I  shall  feel 
more  safe.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  called 
upon  to  shed  his  blood,  par  exemple,  and  notre 
cher  Leonard  can  be  very  fierce.  Well,  petite 
blonde    aitx  yeiix    bleux^ '  and,   how  are   we  ? 
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Rich,  lovely,  courted  !  Ah,  del,  what  daughter 
of  Eve  could  desire  more  ?  ' 

He  had  drawn  a  crimson  satin  arm-chair 
from  a  recess,  and  was  holding  out  a  perfectly 
gloved  hand.  The  effect  of  his  cosmetics 
was  less  striking  to-day,  and  an  odour  of 
fine  perfume  filled  the  air  as  he  waved  his 
cambric  handkerchief  to  and  fro. 

Nellie  had  always  felt  grateful  to  Lepelle- 
tier,  for  he  had  been  invariably  kind  to  her. 
paying  for  her  education  at  the  Misses  Robys 
in  a  capricious  fit  of  benevolence,  besides  being 
profuse  in  promises. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,'  Nellie 
said  eagerly  ;  '  I  always  wished  to  thank  you.' 

The  marquis  protested  against  all  injudi- 
cious and  impulsive  gratitude  by  gently  swing- 
ing his  grey  kid  glove  before  Nellie's  face  with 
a  pensively  reproachful  shake  of  the  head. 

He  had  now,  as  ever,  a  very  wholesome 
dread  of  Captain  Mallandaine,  who  had  always 
spoken  to  him  in  a  tone  suggestive  of  '  pistols 
and  coffee  at  four  in  the  morning,'  and  the 
marquis  had  no  desire  to  be  coolly  slaughtered 
in  the  early  dawn  like  a  white  ferret  it  was  no 
one's  particular  interest  to  kill. 

After  having  witnessed  that  tete-a-tete  be- 
tween Nellie  and  the  captain  in  Regent 
Street,  the  marquis,  like  a  wise  man,  resigned 
all  his  mischievous  little  plans  and  projects 
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in  which  NelHe  had  once  figured.  He  felt, 
indeed,  no  furdier  desire  to  interfere  in  the 
girl's  career  when  she  had  so  fiery  a  lover  as 
Leonard  to  protect  her,  for  the  marquis  had 
never  disgraced  himself  as  a  clumsy  bungler 
in  his  amotcrettes,  and  perhaps  he  had  worked 
Leonard  as  much  injury  as  he  cared  to 
effect.  But  he  had,  as  ever,  a  warm  and 
sincere  admiration  for  Nellie — a  genuine 
friendship,  as  being  more  prudent,  having 
recently  taken  the  place  of  more  ardent  and 
lover-like  feelings. 

'  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  to  congratulate 
Miss  Branscombe  ? '  he  went  on.  '  Ciel,  it  is 
surprising  what  changes,  what  events  in  this 
strange  life  of  ours  !  Ah,  Nellie,  you  smile  ; 
believe  me,  something  more  than  mere  vulgar 
curiosity  has  prompted  my  visit.  I've  been 
longing  to  congratulate  you  on  the  restoration 
to  your  rights.  The  clubs  are  full  of  the 
matter.  So  the  other  poor  little  bird  has 
flown.' 

He  alluded  to  Vivian,  and  glanced  round 
the  magnificent  room  with  a  sigh. 

Was  he  thinking  of  another  who  had  once 
reigned  here  in  her  beauty  and  grace  ? 
Did  that  sorrowful  ghost  of  his  past,  Laura 
Branscombe,  the  woman  he  had  destroyed, 
return  for  an  instant  to  his  memory,  ere 
banishing  it  to  the  shades  of  Lethe  }     But 
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he  was  a  P>enchman — a  bright,  sunny,  mer- 
curial being,  now  that  he  had  money,  a  title, 
and  the  weather  was  warm.  He  disliked 
to  recall  his  victims,  especially  in  May  time  ; 
he  banished  them  from  his  thouo^hts,  and 
speedily. 

'  To-morrow  will  be  my  wedding  -  day/ 
Nellie  said,  with  a  vivid  blush.  '  It  seems 
as  wonderful,  doesn't  it,  as  the  knowledge 
that  I  am — ' 

'  Poor  Branscombe's  daughter  and  heiress,' 
said  the  marquis.  '  Sapristi !  that  was  a 
singularly  ill-used  man  all  his  life  ;  he  was  the 
sport  of  fate  when  he  should  have  defied  it 
as  I  do.' 

The  marquis  tapped  his  well-padded  chest, 
and  regarding  himself  in  an  opposite  mirror, 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  fit  of  the 
celebrated  army  tailor,  who  had  the  honour 
of  supplying  his  clothes. 

A  man  who  can  speculate  on  fate  and  the 
effect  of  a  new  mixture  of  Scotch  tweed  al- 
most simultaneously  must  be  above  all  life's 
petty  ills. 

'  As  I  expect  to  be  many  months  away 
from  England,  my  dear,'  he  said,  grave  now 
almost  to  sadness,  '  I've  called  to  leave  you  a 
small  souvenir  of  my  regard  and  friendship 
in  the  form  of  a  little  wedding  present' 

This,  so  far,  was  practical  and  pleasant. 
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Nellie  looked  surprised.  The  black  spikes  of 
his  well-trained  moustache  were  bendine  over 
something  carefully  swathed  in  pink  wadding. 

The  marquis  gently  removed  the  wadding 
and  displayed  a  very  beautiful  statuette  called 
'  The  Sleep  of  Innocence.'  It  was  a  really 
splendid  work  of  art,  and  he  explained  the 
various  beauties  in  its  composition  with  the 
skill  of  a  critic.  Nellie  expressed  herself 
delighted  with  the  gift. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  bid 
her  good-bye  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  never  harmed  her,  whatever  his  inten- 
tior.s  to  the  contrary  might  once  have  been. 

A^e  was  taminor  hij^ — in  f^ct,  he  meant  to 
reform  ;  and  as  he  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  literary  composition 
and  the  abstruse  studies  of  mesmerism,  and 
had  some  really  better  promptings,  besides 
being  anxious  to  embrace  his  children,  to 
whom  he  was  a  comparative  stranger,  he 
resolved  to  join  his  wife  at  Naples,  and 
Madame  la  Marquise  was  more  astonished 
at  the  intelligence  that  her  husband  meant  to 
pass  the  summer  months  in  her  company,  than 
she  had  been  at  the  alarming  difficulties  she 
had  experienced  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
distinguished  Frenchman,  was  his  indomitable 
cheerfulness   and    bonhomie   under    the   most 
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aggravated  circumstances.  He  spoke  now 
of  the  endearments  of  family  ties  and  joys 
with  the  air  of  a  social  philosopher,  or  a 
disciple  of  Lamartine. 

He  was  no  longer  the  typical  vattrien — the 
counterpart  of  a  M.  de  Camours — the  mocking 
fiend  his  enemies  and  his  own  fancy  some- 
times painted  ;  he  was  the  serenely  repentant 
grand  seigneur,  softly  melancholic  and  senti- 
mental, with  a  soul  above  bought  titles  and 
false  rank,  who, having  found  all  things  vanity, 
yearned  for  the  beautiful  calm  of  home. 

How  long  would  penitence  last,  and 
Madame  la  Marquise  be  again  lowered,  this 
time  without  her  black  hair,  from  a  window  ? 

Such  men  are  problems  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  others — witty,  intellectual,  and 
surfeited  with  dissipation,  there  is  something 
fatal  in  their  influences. 

Feverish  excitement,  however,  tells  on  the 
finest  constitution,  so  let  all  lonely  marquises 
hope  their  repentant  spouses  may  yet  reap- 
pear, anxious  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
as  they  plead  med  culpa,  while  their  children 
stare  in  amazement  at  the  father  whose 
acquaintance  they  have  but  recently  made. 

If  not  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  holy  estate,  we  may  be  sure  the  marquis 
returned  to  its  sacred  precincts  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man. 
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When  the  fugitives  found  themselves  on 
French  soil  the  morning  following  their 
escape  from  England,  De  Lancy  was  con- 
siderably astonished  at  Vivian  ordering  the 
coachman  to  drive  them  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
for  he  knew  from  past  experience  that  the 
elegant  dinners  and  charming  rooms  there 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
visitors  could  only  be  procured  at  a  certain 
tariff,  which,  if  moderate,  was  decidedly  above 
what  he  believed  Vivian  could  afford. 

How  could  the  simple-minded  young  man 
gauge  the  depths  of  a  woman's  schemes — a 
woman,  too,  far  from  being  patient  and  long- 
suffering  when  performing  her  part  in  life's 
drama  on  the  pleasant  bread  and  milk  of 
poverty  ? 

Vivian  might  suffer  a  smart  dose  of  misery 
and  shame,  but  she  had  escaped  the  lion's 
jaws,  at  any  rate,  and  could  order  dinners  and 
rooms  at  fashionable  hotels  as  if  she  were 
still  a  wealthy  heiress  who  defied  the  world. 

The  lovers  who  laughed  at  her  poor  pre- 
tentions might  have  been  very  glad  to  pounce 
on  her  pretty  fortune  had  they  only  known 
how  much  she  had  saved  ;  but  Vivian  re- 
solved to  '  run  dark,'  as  she  called  it,  for  some 
time  lontren 

As  far  as  the  name  of  marriage  went,  she 
respected  it,  and  held  it  in  wholesome  rever- 
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ence  and  dread,  but  for  the  value  of  the  tie 
itself  she  had  a  very  poor  opinion. 

She  knew  how  her  miserable  mother  had 
been  deserted ;  she  had  seen  in  high  life 
many  lively  specimens  of  first-class  gentle- 
manly sinners  who  cast  their  wives  adrift 
without  the  modest  allowance  of  even  five 
shillings  a  week,  but  Vivian  valued  the  hom- 
age and  devotion  of  this  lover  who  believed 

<z> 

her  poor,  as  only  a  worldly  woman  can,  and 
she  thought  of  his  delighted  surprise  when 
she  proclaimed  her  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  his  ear  over  some  nicely  selected  little 
banquet,  where  champagne  flowed  and  artistic 
cookery  and  millinery  added  renewed  flavour 
to  the  cup  of  life. 

'  Such  a  good  fellow  must  be  rewarded/ 
thought  Vivian,  smiling  as  he  entreated  her 
not  to  be  imprudent,  but  consider  her  means 
and  his  own,  '  for  his  devotion  is  as  rare  as  it 
is  noble.' 

'  You  can  never  afford  the  luxuries  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,'  he  was  saying,  as  the  cab 
rolled  on. 

Vivian  laughed  heartily. 

'  I  feel  so  much  safer  once  away  from  that 
hateful  old  barrack  at  Prince's  Gate,'  she 
said,  shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders,  '  now 
all  here  is  nice  and  free  and  easy.  How 
surprised  they'll  be  to  find  I  have  run  away, 
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and  who  will  pay  the  servants  their  wages,  I 
wonder  ? ' 

That  mutinous,  mocking  laughter  sounded 
very  sweet  and  fascinating  to  the  enamoured 
De  Lancy.  He  was,  outwardly,  blue  and 
purple  with  cold,  but  his  heart  was  a  fiery 
volcano,  and  beat  tempestuously  in  his  breast. 
His  dark  cloud  had  at  last  discovered  its 
silver  lining.  Vivian  had  promised  to  be- 
come his  wife ! 

I'm  quite  longing  for  a  nice  hot  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  bj^iochc  at  the  hotel,'  said  Vivian, 
shivering  under  her  costly  Russian  sables. 
'  Don't  worry  about  money  and  all  that.  I've 
quite  enough  to  meet  present  expenses.  And 
you  are  going  to  be  a  second  Kean,  you  know.' 

She  laughed  again,  this  time  to  herself, 
remembering  how  very  moderate  would  be 
her  hopes  of  wearing  fine  toilettes  if  they 
depended  upon  the  efforts  of  even  genius  in 
an  age  such  as  this.  Mr  Levy,  in  London, 
watching  foreign  stock  and  the  money  market, 
w^as  far  better  to  depend  on^as  an  ally  in  danger 
which  wanted  a  strong-minded  person  to  meet. 

'  Listen,  vion  ami,'  Vivian  said,  with  a 
touch  of  her  old  imperious  manner,  '  I  have 
been  very  ill-used,  but  I've  known,  at  least, 
how  to  take  care  of  myself,  if  no  one  else  did, 
and  rise  above  the  mercy  of  the  world  and 
society.    I  am  still  rich,  Alfred;  there's  no  need 
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of  a  subscription.  Don't  stint  yourself  in  your 
Beaune  and  Chateau  Lafitte.  Nothing  like 
checkmating  an  impending  Nemesis  in  time.' 

De  Lancy  almost  fell  off  the  cushion  of  the 
cab  in  his  surprise.  The  financial  part  of  the 
business  had  worried  him  painfully  as  they 
journeyed  along,  but  as  he  knew  Vivian  was 
in  earnest,  a  weight  seemed  suddenly  lifted 
from  his  spirits.  Wealthy  still.  It  was  mar- 
vellous— so  marvellous,  that  it  quite  abashed 
the  impecunious  young  man. 

'  I  had  so  longed  to  work  for  you,  my 
beloved,'  he  whispered  faintly,  '  and  now — 
I  know  not  what  to  say.' 

'  There  is  nothing  to  say,  Alfred,  but 
plenty  to  do,'  answered  Vivian  archly,  patting 
him  on  the  arm.  *  We're  going  to  be  awfully 
happy  together,  you  and  1,  and  my  money 
will  pay  for  luxuries  without  your  trying  to 
please  a  generous  and  appreciative  public  at 
present.  And  here  we  are  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Alfred.  Take  my  purse,  pay  the  cocker y 
and  give  him  a  handsome /^?/r-^6>2r^.' 

De  Lancy  found  his  legs  by  a  miracle,  a 
crimson  glow  spread  itself  over  his  face,  and 
the  former  blue  and  purple  tints  faded  away. 
She  had  called  him  Alfred.  His  idol  was 
rich !  For  once  were  sincerity,  devotion, 
and  homage  rewarded  as  they  deserved. 

De  Lancy  was  not  left  long  to  sigh  in  vain. 
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Vivian  found  him  so  useful  and  indispensable 
to  her  comfort,  besides  being  a  charming- 
lover  and  companion,  that  she  soon  rewarded 
him  with  her  hand,  and  as  Madame  de  Lanc}- 
shone  in  Parisian  society  as  one  of  those 
dl(^gantes  trcs  distinguees  who  can  appreciate 
the  pleasures  of  continental  life  without  any  in- 
sular prejudices  and  tastes  interfering  to  lessen 
their  enjoyment.  They  lived  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful maisonette  not  far  from  Paris ;  Vivian 
drove  a  pair  of  magnificent  thoroughbreds 
in  the  Bois-de-Boulogne,  had  a  box  at  the 
opera,  and  carte-blanehe  at  a  court  dress- 
maker's, while  De  Lancy  cultivated  the 
Muses,  and  studied  dramatic  art  from  a 
French  point  of  view  with  some  of  those  great 
luminaries  of  the  profession  he  had  always 
till  now  respectfully  admired  at  a  distance. 

There  is  a  certain  broken-down  old  man  who 
has  slowly  sunk  from  bad  to  worse.  Robert 
Sidewing  has  taken  to  drinking  heavily 
whenever  he  can  get  the  chance,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  is  more  than  half-way 
advanced  towards  the  union.  In  vain  he 
writes  imploring  letters  for  assistance  to  his 
daughter,  asking  her  piteously  if  she  wishes 
to  hear  that  her  poor  old  father  is  being 
literally  starved  to  death. 

Vivian  flippantly  enclosed  him  the  clever 
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fable  of  La  Fontaine,  which  bids  the  luckless 
grasshopper  which  danced  all  the  summer 
'  sing  now  '  when  the  evil  days  of  winter  have 
overtaken  it. 

Bob  wept  at  the  cruel  irony  here  dis- 
played, and  provoked  and  maddened  beyond 
endurance,  told  her  plainly  that  her  father's 
death  would  lie  at  her  door.  Bob,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  even 
so  lean  and  gruesome  an  existence  as  his 
own  so  long  as  he  could  scrape  enough  pence 
to  buy  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass.  Drink, 
with  its  attendant  realities,  poverty  and 
shame,  had  been  his  ruin.  He  had  been 
clever,  but  alcohol  had  sapped  his  mind,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  level  of  a  feeble,  gossip- 
ing old  man,  with  a  vulgar  swagger  and  an 
empty  pocket,  left  in  his  old  age  to  herd  with 
paupers,  and  be  denied  all  the  respect  and 
ease  so  dear  to  the  aged. 

Bob  Sidewine  was  one  of  those  victims  to 
alcohol  who  are  particularly  pitiable  when 
ill-health  and  poverty  arrive,  and  when  at  last 
that  harsh  step-mother,  the  parish,  drew  him 
to  her  anything  but  maternal  breast,  and  he 
fully  realised  the  delights  of  sweet  and  cheap 
charity,  no  more  bitter  tears  ever  streamed 
down  wrinkled  cheeks  than  his,  as  he  told 
everybody  who  took  the  trouble  to  listen  to 
him, — 
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'  I'd  have  been  a  fine  actor  if  I'd  only  had 
a  chance.  'Tis  pitiful,  truly,  for  a  man  of 
genius  to  come  to  such  a  sorry  end  as  this.' 

Good-natured  people  would  pat  the  miser- 
able old  man  on  the  back  as  they  ofiered  him 
tobacco,  morally  convinced  that  this  verbose 
old  pauper  was  somewhat  'cranky.' 

Nellie's  wedding  morn  broke  into  a  clear, 
balmy  spring  day — one  of  those  joyous  May 
mornings  when  the  responsibility  of  a  wed- 
ding feast,  speeches,  and  sentiments  seems 
lessened  by  the  glow  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Leonard  and  Nellie  had  let 
the  winter  drift  on  and  be  passed  In  happy 
wooing,  leaving  them  to  the  sweet  delights 
of  mutual  dreaming,  ere  love's  sunlight  in  the 
spring  shone  upon  their  wedding-day. 

St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  the 
sanctuary  In  which  many  couples  are  made 
one,  but  the  sombre  lio-ht  throuMi  its  windows 
never  streamed  on  a  happier  pair  than  the 
lovers  who  knelt  to-day  before  its  altar,  and 
rarely  had  so  lovely  a  bride  been  seen  there 
as  Nellie  In  her  white  dress,  orange-blossoms 
and  Honiton  lace  veil.  For  true  love,  which 
gives  touches  of  beauty  to  even  plain  girls, 
imparted  a  certain  majesty  and  divinity  to 
Nellie's  girlish  loveliness  and  grace. 

So    between   smiles    and    tears,    like    the 
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shadows  and  sunshine  of  an  April  morn, 
Nellie  knelt  by  Leonard's  side  at  the  altar, 
and  was  made  his  wife. 

They  love  each  other,  and  by  that  magic 
light  earth  is  a  Paradise. 

Later  on,  when  the  wedding  breakfast  and 
speeches  are  over,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  emotion  has  been  expended,  Nellie,  in  a 
dove-coloured  silk  travelling  dress  and  hat  to 
match,  finds  the  carriage  and  pair  whirl  them 
down  Regent  Street,  and  points  to  the  spot 
where  she  first  saw  Leonard. 

'  Yes,  my  dearest,'  he  answers,  gazing  for  a 
second  on  the  vast  crowd  surging  to  and  fro, 
*  it  was  here  we  met,  and  the  sweet  romance 
of  our  lives  began,  for  these  arms,  Nellie, 
that  drew  you  from  that  Regent  Street  pave- 
ment, have  now  the  right  to  hold  you  fast  for 
ever.' 


THE    END. 
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